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PREFACE. 



After what was said in the Memoirs of Mrs. Carter's 
Ufe concerning the dislike which she expressed of the inju^ 
dicious publication of confidential Letters^ it may perhaps 
be deemed necessary for the Editor to give some reason for 
the exception which he has thought proper to make with 
respect to the following Correspondence. It was certainly 
his original wish and intention that none of Mrs. Carter*s 
Letters should be printed but those which are inserted in the 
Memoirs ; and he made that request accordingly to some of 
her surviving friends^ who are §till in possession of her 
Xictters. 

But the Letters which were publiiihed in th« Memoirs 
were thought so excellent^ that the Editor was assailed from 
all quarters with the most pressing solicitations to give more 
of them to the public. Every motive was urged, and eveiy 
argument that was likely to have any force. And some of 
these, he well knew, would have had great weight with 
Mrs. Carter herself. Jt was said, that in his hands, who 
was not likely to publish any thing which his respected re- 
lation would have thqught improper, the circulation of 
these Letters could dq po harm, and might do much 
good; that to give th^ world an innocent as well as en« 
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gagifig amusement could not be wrong ; that to me ertrj 
means of counteracting the general thoughtlessness and 
luke-warnmess of the age with regard to religion was not 
only right, but even a positive duty. And he was repeat- 
edly asked^ not only by the grave, but also by the gay^ 
how he could answer it to his own conscience to withhold 
from the world so delightful a means of improvement, unless 
he had positive direction*, or had given a promise to that 
effect. 

Neither of these were the case ; Mrs. Carter neither re- 
quired a promise from him, nor gave him any directions 
about her Letters, but that he would dispose of them ac- 
cording as they were labelled; some to be destroyed, and 
others to be returned t« the writers if living, or, in some 
instances, to their representatives. This was of course com- 
plied with, but still a great number remained both from and 
to her, which were left entirely to his discretion; and the 
only circumstance which made the Editor determiile at first 
that none of then^ should be printed, was the general dis- 
approbation which Mrs. Carter had often expressed of the- 
publication of Letters without regard to judgment and 
propriety, or the feelings of those who were mentioned ia 
them, if living, or to those of their relatives, if deceased, 

Tliere is reason to hope that the present selection can 
give no offence in any of these respects ; and the Editor is 
p3rsuaded that Mrs. Carter herself was of that opinion, 
because the Correspondence between her and Miss Talbot 
was fomid regularly arranged and bound up hi vohunes, with 
all such names carefully erased by herself as she did not 
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diuse should appear in them; and the Lettters to Mrs! 
Vesey were left just as she liad received them after that 
lad/s deceasf), with the Letter from Mrs. Ves«y still lying ' 
upon them, in which she so eariieftly recommends, and 
from such powerful motives that they should be given tp 
the pubUc. This Letter will be found prefixed to them. 
It made a strong impression upon the Editor's mind, and 
he is convinced that if Mrs. Carter had not chosen tliat he 
should exercise his own judgment about these and her other 
Letters, she would either have destroyed them herself, or 
have given him some directions about them, to which she 
well knew he would conscientiously attend* But even when 
he mentioned to her his design of writing some account of 
her life if he survived lier, she only replied by thanking him 
for his kind intention, " but what," added she, " can be 
said of so obscure an individual as I am r and what do you 
think the world will care about mer" 

The Editor therefore, having been prevailed on to publish 
some of her Letters, selected tliese in particular which now 
appear ; both because they were left in the manner before 
mentioned, by Mrs. Carter herself, and because the two 
ladies concerned have now been dead many years ; the pne 
uiunarried, and the other without leaving any family. They 
were botli also well known and much respected in the 
"world ; and as the Letters to Mrs. Ves^y begin some years 
before Miss Talbot*s death, tliey comprise together the 
whole of that part of Mrs. Carters life which was passed 
between the years 1740 and 178S. Nothing has been 
added to any of the Letters, but a good deal has been left 
imt of trilling cliit*chat and contidential communications. 
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VI 

And excepting a very few short passages, necessary for the 
sake of connection, all those Letters, or extracts from 
them, which were published in the Memoirs, have been 
here omitted. 

Possibly this last circumstance, which has made frequent 
references to the Memoirs unavoidable, may be attended 
with some inconvenience to the reader. It was occasioned 
by the £ditor*s anxious wish that the public should not be 
imposed on, by finding in a new work. Letters which have 
been printed before. He is sensible how frequent this 
atpecies of literary dislionesty is become, and therefore 
prefers that his publication should be thought obscure 
rather than fraudulent, and to give some little trouble to 
his readers rather than render himself liable to a similar im« 
putation. 

It is much to be lamented that when Mrs. Carter pub- 
lished those Essays of her deceased friend, Miss Talbot^ 
which have been so well received, she had not prefixed to 
tliem some account of the early life and education of thd 
amiable and accomplished author. She was then perhaps 
so well known as to make it needless, but it is not easy now 
to supply the deficiency. Near forty years have elapsed 
since her decease, and though some of the friends of her 
latter days are still living, probably no one now remauu^ 
who remembers her in her youth. 

Miss Catherine Talbot was a posthumous child, bora 
five months after her father's decease. He was second soft 
%> the Bishop of Durham^ and younger brother to the 
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]jbrd Chancellor of that name; and having been introduced 
td Mr. Seeker (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) he 
recommended him to his father's patronage on his death- 
bed. This was the foundation of that distinguished pr&« 
late's fortune^ and his grateful heart never forgot the obliga-* 
tion. Mr. Talbot died in December 1 7^0 ; and as soon as 
Mr. Seeker married, which was in 1725, he and Mrs- 
Seeker (Bishop Benson's sister) joined in requesting Mrs. 
iand Miss Talbot to become a part of their family, which 
they never afterwards left* 

These particulars are mentioned in the Bishop of London's 
life of his fiiend and patron, Archbishop Seeker; but it 
vrai foreign to his Lordship's purpose, if indeed he was ac- 
quainted with it, to give any account of Miss Talbot's edu- 
<:ation. Her mother's name was Martyn, and she was 
daughter to a Prebendary of Lincoln. She appears to have 
been a woman of stroi^ understanding, very amiable manners^ 
and excellent religious principles ; but her education, how- 
ever intrinsically good as to the most important points, was 
certainly not a complete one in the modem sense. She 
seems to have understood no language but her own, and 
her Letters prove that she did not write even that very 
correctly; and there is no reason to suppose that sh6 
had gained any of the merely ornamental feminine acquire] 
ments. 

But in.every elegant as well as serious branch of educa- 
tion her daughter was equally accomplished. She had not 
attained the age of five years when she went to reside with 
Jh. Seeker; and till he was preferred to the see of Bristol 

in 
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10 1734, his family chiefly lived at Durham^ where he had 
a prebendal stall, or in Piccadilly, at his rectory of St* . 
Jameses. 

In all these situations there were abundant opportunities 
for the cultivation of Miss Talbot's admirable understanding, 
as well as for the acquirement of those graceftil arts which 
add so high ^ polish to^ virtue, but which, where the mind 
is neglected, so often lead to vice. Her progress in all 
seems to have been equally rapid, and her knowledge in all 
that she atteiiipted equally complete. She learnt music both 
vocal and itistrumental ; but after her early youth, did not 
chuse to give up so much time to those delightful amuse- 
ments as is nedessjuy to make any very considerable proficif 
epcy in them, She performed, however, in private con^r 
certs occasionally, but never pretended to much skill in the 
science, nor seemed to be very fond of any but sacred music, 
in which she took great pleasure. She excelled much more in 
drawing, and painting in water colqurs, in which she shewed 
the taste and the execution of an artist, especially in landr 
scapes, and in painting flowers from nature, In this stud^ 
she took particular delight ; and some of her perfomxances 
of this kind, which she gave to Mrs, Carter, and which ar^ 
now in the Editor's possession, have been greatly admired 
by the best judges. 

Whoever rea^s Miss Talbot's Letters will not need to be 
tqld with how mMch care her religious education was at' 
tended to. This first and most important of all sciences 
seems, from her earliest youth to the day of her deathj^ 
to have been the dearest object of her coustant study, her 
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most unremitted application^ and her highest pleasure. 
Later in life certainly her continual ill health, and the duty 
which she owed to the society in which her situation in the 
world placed her, prevented her from devoting so much 
time to mental improvement as she wished to do ; and this 
circumstance she bitterly and often (perhaps it may be 
thought too often) laments in her Letters to her friend. 
Yet surely some excuse may be made for the amiable 
egotist, when it is considered that she was writing to her 
dearest friend, to whom every circumstance was considered 
a& important that related either to her health or to the culti- 
vation of her faculties. She wrote not to gain credit or ap- 
plause, but merely what she felt; and when she feared that 
she had not made a proper use of her opportunities or en- 
dowments, she naturally unburdened the fulness of her heart 
to one whose affection she was well assured would pity, 
console, and reconcile her to herself. If it be said that 
some Letters of this kind might have been omitted, the 
£ditor would have done so, had there been any reason to 
fear the spreading or encom agement of enthusiasm in these 
4ays 5 but when, on the contrary, coldness, lukewarmness> 
and the most chilling inditt'erence, seem rather to be the 
^characteristics of the age, he thinks the strongest antidotes 
ought to be used against the spreading of this dangerous 
poison, and every exertion applied to rouse the stagnant 
principles of religion against this fetal apathy. 

Yet, however great the attention which was paid to form 
Miss Talbot's mind to religion, it was not such as to ex- 
clude the sciences^ or those languages which are generally a 
part of female education. She learnt astronomy and geo-- 
graphy, and probably understood them both w-ell, as she 
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seems to have takeh much pleasure in them'. She was a 
mbtress of French and ItaUaii> and had some knowledge of 
Latin ; and late in life she taught herself German^ with a 
view at first of merely reading the ^^ Death of Abel" in the 
CMriginal. 

An education such as this^ which was at that time so un* 
common^ added to great natural talents and much sweet-« 
ness of temper^ set off by her descent from the ancient and 
noble family of which her father was a branchy and brought 
into view by her residence iii the house of an eminent and 
rishig prelate^ soon made her known and much talked of in 
the world* Hence, even in Kent, when she was not more 
than twenty years of age, she was spoken of by the appella* 
tion of ^^ the celebrated Miss Talbot;" and it was the fame 
of her virtues and of her superior understanding that made 
Mrs. Carter so earnestly desirous of being introduced to 
her. Their acquaintance soon ripened into friendship, and 
produced the Correspondence which forms the principal part 
of these volumes. From that time the Letters themselves 
will give a sufficient account of her, 9s they are continued 
to her death; and some are inserted here, and in Mrs, 
Carter's Memoirs, which give the particulars of that la- 
mented and affecting event. In the Memoirs also are de- 
tailed the circumstances which induced Mrs. Carter to pub- 
lish the little volume of her friend's Essays and Poems *, 
which has gone. through ^veral editions; together with some 
farther account of Mrs. Talbot, who survived her daughter 
many years, and died of a paralytic attack in the ninety-^ 
third year of her age. 

• These were probably part of the contents of the *< green-book/' men- 
ioned in the Letters. 

What 



What occasioned Miss Talbot to lead a single life cannoi 
now be known : it does not appear that she had any lover 
after her acquaintance with Mrs. Carter commenced^ whea 
she was in her £lst year; but in one of her Letters she 
alludes to some prior event of that nature, which seems to 
have been attended with some uneasiness to her. I^ossibly 
her continual ill health might make her determine early in 
life not to marry; for there are passages in her Lettersj 
which imply that she had formed such a resolution. 

It may, however, add to the interest which it is to be 
hoped the reader will take in so excellent a character, to be 
informed, that as her celibacy was certainly not owing to 
any want of the most engaging accomplishments, so neither 
was it caused by any deficiency of personal attractions. 
There b reason on the contrary to believe that, her person 
was at least very agreeable, and that in her youth she had 
\>een the object of much admiration. 

The Editor is In possession of some lines on this subject 
which he will subjoin,, as he presumes they have not been 
published before. They are in Mrs. Carter's hand-writing, 
but none of them could have been composed by her, as 
they were written before their acquaintance commenced, 
miless the two stanzas were lier's which follow the first 
verses; and that is not improbable, as they are written in 
different colored ink^ and are not unUke Mrs. Carter s style* 
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• N MISS TALBOT S CONVERSING WITH A LAWYER 
AT BATH, 

From weight of sordid venal cares 

The weary pleader flies. 
From Inns of court to balls repairs^ 

To fall by radiaat eyesr 

Wheree'er he goes a Talbofs found 

In brightest lustre plac'd. 
For wisdom on the bench reno^vn'd *j 

And here with beauty graced. 

Nor boasts she only shape and air. 

The arts her mind adorn. 
The charms of this accomplished f&ir 

A single triumph scorn. 

Pleader, behold thy laws are vain 

In liberty's defence. 
For none can fly the double chain 

Of beauty and of sense, 

k--r..-. 

* Her Uuclc, Lord Talbot, tlien Lord Cliancellor^ 
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OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOING* 

N. B. PERHAPS WRITTEN BY MRS. CARTER. 

Vain all the Muse's boasted art 
To paint a Talbot's angel fornij 
The bright original transcends * 
The force of ev'ry fancied charm* 

Vain all attempts to Ihew her mind. 
Description makes the wonder less ; 
The ever varying beauties there. 
Her own soft language must express. 



•N THE BISHOP OF BRISTOl's * ADVISING MISS 
TALBOT NOT TO MIND WHAT THE MEN SAID TO HEU. 

Why will you strive to make the fair 

S© blind to evVy charm, 
Alone unknowing of their pow r 

Which ev'ry bosom warm ? 

• This circujnstHnce marks the date when these lines were written j for 
Dr. Seeker was made Bishop of Bristol in Dec. 1731, and translated from: 
thence to Oxford in May 1737 ; so that Miss Talbot could not have been 
«t that time under tlurtcen years of age, nor more than sixteen. 
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No, Seeker, no, in reason's spight 
Thy arts must not prevail ; 

Here overcome, and only here. 
Thy eloquence must fail* 



Of Mrs. Ves^, the Lady to whom the remaining Letters 
in the third and fourth volumes are addressed, little need 
be said. She was so well known in the , world, and so 
many of her friends are still living, as to render it super- 
fluous to enter into any detail of her life. She was second 
daughter to Sir Thomas Vesey, Bart. Archbishop of Tuam ; 
and was married, first to William Handcock,Esq. and secondly 
fo Agmondesham Vesey, of Lucan near Dublin, Esq. for 
many years a member of the Irish House of Commons, 
and Comptroller and Accountant General for Ireland. 
She left no children by either of her husbands, both of 
whom she survived. Mr. Vegey was a near relation of h«r 
father; bat though they lived together at least ii^ a veiy 
friendly manner, he did not leave her in such easy circum- 
stances, as her time of life, and her rank in society required, 
and his own fortune allowed. But Mr. Vesey 's nephew 
and heir, of the §ame name, in a most liberal and handsome 
manner did what his uncle should have done, and by his 
assistance and that of her friend Mrs. Handcock, Mrs. 
Vesey was enabled to spend the short remainder of her 
days, among her friends, in her house in Clarges Street. 

The manner in which Mrs. Vesey passed her time in 
l^ndon, is more knewn than that of almost any person of 
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equal rank^ from die appellation which the company that 
assembled at her house acquirec}. of the Bas bleu. Some 
of the most eminent persons who met there have been 
characterized^ and the origin of the term itself e;$plained 
by the elegant pen of Mrs. Hannah More^ in her beautiful 
litde poem called '' The Bas bleu/' Sir William Forbes 
also in his life of Dr. Beattie^ and the' Editor in his 
Memoirs of Mrs. Carter^ have given some account of the 
|dan of this society^ (if it may he called a plan) though 
they think rather differently as to the circumstance which 
gave it its general denomination. 

Mrs. Vesey was a very good and amiable woman^ with an 
excellent understandings and a considerable share of knowledge. 
Her imagination was peculiarly vivid and brilliant ; and so 
completely lightened from the weight of matter seemed her 
ideas^ and so aetherial her sentiments^ that Mrs. Montagu 
and Mrs. Carter (and perhaps also her other intimate friends) 
generally spoke of her under the appellation of the Sylph. 
It will be seen by Mrs. Carter s Letters to her, fliat she 
had unhappily imbibed some doubts concerning revealed 
religion ; but as, like her friend Lord Lyttelton's, they arose 
from no vanity, or self-conceit : as she proposed them with 
H mind open to conviction, and ready to embrace the truth 
as soon as it was perceived, there is sufficient reason to 
believe that the proofs of it when placed in their proper 
light, produced the same effect upon her understanding, as 
they had done upon that of the distinguished nobleman 
above-mentioned. Indeed this seems a fact which cad 
hardly admit a doubt, when the Letter to Mrs. .Carter^ 
A>refixed to her Letters in the third volume,) which was not 
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tlelivered till after her death, is considered. In that sli^ 
attributes her hope of future bliss to the light which Mr»* 
Carter had thrown upon that sublime and aw&il subject — 
Happy ! who found so wise, so pious> so kind a friend, to 
resolve such important doubts — and thrice happyfthat friend 
to whom was aHptted the noble and even divine office of 
turning a fellow cr^ture from error, and perhaps of saving 
a soul from death* • 

It will be seen in the Letters, that Mrs. Vesey had al* 
Vays a dread on her mind of outliving her faculties; and 
diis melancholy event ^ctuaUy took place. It was alleviated 
to her by the care of Mrs. Handcock, a relation of her 
first husbaiKl who always resided with her, and by the con- 
stant attention of some of her friends, of whom Mrs. Carter 
was one. She never omitted visiting her every day while 
ahe was in town, though the unfortunate lady shewed no 
consciousness of her presence, nor ever after>vards regained 
any portion of understanding. From this sad state she was 
relieved by the friendly hand of death, unless the Editor is 
misinformed, in the year 1791> after having remained in it 
ft)r about, or near, two years. For afttr the powers of her 
mind began to fail, her fancy was still alive for some months 
to those inanimate objects which had used to give her de- 
light, even when she had ceased to notice her friends. She 
was about seventy-five years of age at the time of her de* 
cease* 

There is another person who seems from their Corres- 
pondence to have attracted a considerable share of Miss 
Tdbot's and Mrs. Carter's attention ; but^hose history aji- 
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pears so mysterious as well as interesting, that the editor 
thinks it necessary to give some farther account of him. 
His name was Joseph Emin, »an Armenian Christian, but 
born in Persia in the y^ar 1726. In 1751 he worked his 
passage from Calcutta, where his fatljer was a merchant, to 
London, in the Walpole East Indiaman. He arrived thero 
without either friends or money, and was for some years a 
servant, a labourer, and a porter ; but omitted no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring knowledge. An accident introduced him 
first to Mr. Burke^ and then to the late Duke of Northum- 
berland who enquired into his history and views, and be- 
came his patron. By his Grace he was recommended to 
William Duke of Cumberland, by whom he \\as first sent to 
Woolwich for the purpose of a military education at 
his expence, and with whom he afterwards served as a 
volunteer in the campaign of 1 7o7. He then in the follow- 
ing year accompanied tlie Duke of Marlborough in the 
same capacity in the attack on St. Malo ; and distinguished 
himself in both services. In the year after he joined the 
King of Prussia's army for a short time, and then Prince 
Ferdinand's, but had no opportunity of seeing service in 
either. 

By this time, however, Emin had gained what he so 
much wished, a considerable knowledge of the European 
art of war ; and he was enabled to put in execution the plan 
for which alone he appears to have wished to come to 
England. This was the attempt to deliver his country, 
Armenia, from the Turkish yoke. For this purpose he 
went to Aleppo,* and from thence penetrated into Armenia^ 
where the intent of his coming was soon discovered ; but 
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finclliig himself in want of money, he returned once mote t« 
Kngland. Here he was again assisted by the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, Mrs. JNIontagUj Miss Talbot, and several other 
persons of rank and fashion, both with money ahd letters, 
and departed from England for the last time in Oct. I76I. 
He now went through Russia into Georgia, then governed 
by Prince Heraclius, whom he endeavoured to persuade to 
assist him in his arduous undertaking. But Heraclius was 
not only jealous of him, but was in reality hardly able to 
maintain himself in the possession of his own dominions; 
and Em in, after having been first his favourite, and then 
imprisoned by him, was at length ordered to quit Georgia. 

In these half civilized countries which are surrounded by 
the great and rival empires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia 9 
Em in remained with various success, but with a character 
always unblemiftied, for about eight years; and then losing 
all hopes for the present of freeing his unhappy country, 
he went through Persia to Calcutta, where his father was 
living. Here Mr. Cartier, then Governor General, gave 
him an ensign's commission, and he served several cam- 
paigns in India. 

After this, having no prospect of advancement in India, 
he returned into Persia in hopes of making another struggle 
in Armenia, but finding those expectations baffled by the 
envy or hatred of the Patriarch of Armenia, he married 
and settled at Ispahan during the reign of Carim Khan, and 
the succeeding usurpation of Aly Murad. After living 
there f^r some years, the troubles of that unhappy country 
iseem to have determined him to go back to Calcutta, which 

he 
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lie reached just befoie Mr. Hasting* returned to England. 
On Lord Cornwallis s arrival in India, he allowed Emiu, 
MJio was then upwards of 60 years of age, to remain at 
Calcutta with the rank, jxiy, batta, and house-rent of an 
ensign. This was through the interest of Col. Pearse, who 
had known him in the academy at Woolwich. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that tlie editor has been too 
prolix in this account of a character so litdc known. Should 
this be case, he can only apologize for it by saying that he 
was so much interested by the manner in which Miss Talbot 
mentions him, that he took no small pains to gain some 
knowledge of his history. ' For this purpose he took the 
liberty of applying to his Grace the Duke of Xortliunibcr- 
land, who, with his usual condescension, had the goodness 
to communicate all that h'e remembered tg have heard con- 
cerning hinjL from his father the late Duke. His Grace in- 
deed supposes him to Uave been the son of the celebrated 
Shah Thomas, more generally known by the name of Kouli 
Khau ; but this could not have been the case, if Emin*s o^n 
narrative be true. For this narrative, printed in London 
in one octavo \*olume, in 1 792, the editor is obliged to Mr. 
Montagu of Portraan Square, to whom also he had applied 
for iufonnation. It is probably very little known. Tli« 
style of it is harsh and dry, half oriental and half Englbh, 
very obscure and unsatisfactory, but bearing evident marks 
of truth and genuineness. The author affects to throw ^ 
veil of mystery over his ancestry, but it is easy to discover 
chat he thinks himself, or wishes to be thought, 4 descendant 
from the former sovereigns of Armenia. 
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His characfer bears a strong resemblance to the ancient 
Christian knights of romance. Virtuous, pious, and enthu- 
siastic ; to raise the cross, and depress the crescent, seems 
to have been his chief aim. Active, brave, and hardy : he 
formed a good and noble purpose, and pursued it with un- 
remitted ardour. A lascar sailor, a London porter, a volun- 
teer on the continent of Europe, or a welcome guest at the 
greatest tables in England, he never lost sight of his first 
design. To that, every acquirement . of art and fortune, 
every gift of nature, was subservient ; and his hopes still 
remained, till, chilled by age and overcome by disappoint- 
ment, he resigned them into the hand of Providence, and 
patiently submitted to his will. He was still living a pen- 
sioner upon the Bengal establishment in November 1807 *• 



This preface has been drawn into much greater length 
than the editor intended : he will only add, therefore, that 

• After the first edition of these Letters was published, the editor met 
tvith an interesting account of Emin in Lord Teignmonth's Ijfe of Sir 
William Jones. His Lordship considers his character and advcntares m 
exactly the same point of view in which they have been mentioned, and 
adds that, ** Sir William Jones condescended to revise his (Emin*s) account 
of his eventful life, so far only as to correct orthographical errors, but with- 
out any amendment of the style." Sir William himself says of him, in a 
Letter to Sir J. Macpherson from Bengal, May 6, 1786, ** I hav« already 
thanked you for your kind attentions to Eraiii, and I beg to repeat them. 
Many in England will be equally thankful. He is a fine fellow ; and if 
active service should be required, he would seek nothing so much, as to be 
placed in the most perilous edge of the battle." 

See Life of Sir William Jones, 4to. edition* P. 277. to 280. 
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as the i-easons which he has assigned in it for this publicatioai 
are satisfactory to his own conscience, he indulges also die 
hope that they will appear in the same light to the woriA. 
Should he be mistaken in this, he has at least the consola- 
tion of thinking that these Letters can do no harm. No 
family will be made uneasy by their contents ; no antiquated 
scandal will here be found revived; no frailties of the last 
generation '^ drawn from their dread abode." But if the 
purest morality recommended on the best principles; if the 
vital spirit of Christian piety, breathed in language always 
persuasive, and often elegant, can engage the public at- 
tention ; then may it be hoped, unless the Editor's partialitj 
misleads him, that these Letters will not have been written 
in vain. They will at any rate serve as an additional jwoof 
of a truth, of which happily there are many living exam- 
ples, that cheerfulness and gaiety are not inconsistent wilk 
the strictest virtue, nor the most exemplary piety, with the 
manners and society of high life. 
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SERIES OF LETTERS 



BETWEEN 



MRS. CARTER AND MISS TALBOT, 



SfiRIES OP LETTERS ; 
Mrs. tLLIZA'BETH CARTER 
MISS CATHERINE TJLSOT. 



Mr. WillGHT* to Mks. CARTEtt. 

Jm^ 14, 1741« 
JDJEAA MAl)Alil:> 

Miss TALBOT is as desirous of see- 
ing youj and as impatient as you can possibly be' 
of seeing her; but when I shall be able to procure' 
yiDar interview, the Lord knows! for Miss Harvey 

is 

• ThoAias Wright waf ftli astronottret and antiquatyj well 
kaown at that time.^^ In his former capacity ike published the 
" Physical and Mathematical Elements of Astronomy/' and 
ftfterwatds in 1750, a " Theory of the Universe/' in qnarto ; 
a wild, fanciful, but ingenious performance. In 1748> he' 
fttblished> also in quarto^ " Louthiana," views and descrip- 

TOLi I, B . tions 



^ 



is almost dying for a sight of her, i. c. hi company, 
but could never yet attain it I have given your 
service to her, and she begs her's may be returned. 
I shall hope to see you soon. Next week I shall 
be settled in my lodgmgs, and shall have some- 
thing to entertain you with, &c. &c* ^c. 



Mes. carter to Mr. WRIGHT. 

Jan. 28, 1741. 

I DO not know whether you ought to con- 
gratulate me upon my good supces^, leist Sui^ay, 
for what have I gained by it? only a new addition 
to my impatience, which really was very strong 
before^ but is now out of all bounds pf modera- 
tion. ]\liss Talbot is absolutely my passion; I 
tliiak of her all day, dream of her all night, and 
oi^ way or other introduce her into evei^ subject 

lions of the principal antiquities in the county of Lotitli in 
Ireland. He had long been a friend both of Miss Talbot a^nd 
Mrs. Carter, and anxiously desired that they should be known 
to each other. These Letters therefore are priatedas introduc- 
tory to their Correspondence. 

2 2 talk 



1 talk ot Voii say she has d. quarrel agaiiist itiy 
fan sticks J give me the pleasure, if you, can, of 
knowing she had no objectioti to the paper. You 
will see her to-morrow (a happiness I envy you 
much more than all your possessions iii the skies.) 
Pray make her a thousand compliments and apolo-* 
gies for my haunting her in the manner I have 
done^ and still intend to do^ though I am afraid 
she will think me as troublesome as ail evil genius, 
a species of beings she never could be acquainted 
with before. 

Is there no possibility of tny eonVersiiig with Miss 
l^bot except in dumb show through my fan sticks? 
Is she absolutely inaccessible? I cannot long sup-» 
port this playing Pyramus and Thisbe; Must I 
never hope foi* a nearer view till I meet her glitter- 
ing Among the stars in a future state of being? 

I could dwell on this subject for ever, but niust 
descend from the stars arid Miss Talbot^ Wretch as 
you arCj to you, and in the language of mete 
mortals acquaint you that I left my name at your 
door this evening* If your ^onjurorship's worship 
is not engaged to-toorrow in the afternoott, Mrs* 
Rooke* bids me tell youj she desires your com* 

* TTie tton. Mt«. llooke was iister to ^ohri first Viscount , 
Dudley and Wardj and widow of George Rookc^ ip-sq. son ta 
Admiral Sir George llooke. It was at her house, St. Laurence, 
near Canterbury> that Miss Talbot and Mrsi Carter first met* 

»S pany 



pany to hold a consultation upon the screen, tind 
hopes you will bring half the stars in the firmament 
along with you to fii upon it, not forgetting the 
sun, moon, and other planets. As this affair is of 
tlie utmost consequence, Mrs. Rooke would not 
trust it to the Special-Gena^al post, but has sent 
an express to take yoiir answer. . : 



Mrs^ carter to Mis» TALBOT. 

Deal, August l6, 1741. 
MADAM, . ., . 

As I heard' j\fr. AVright mentiori liis d6'- 
sign of writing to you, I could not resist the teinp-^ 
tation of taking that opporttinity to torment j^ou 
with a melancholy proof how niuch you are thb 
subject of my thoughts. *' ''''' 

I am afraid this Lettferhas begun' under the influ- 
ence of some very dull planet, for it has cost me 
dt Least half an hour's laborious' study td^dompose 
the introduction. I believe too o'nfe cause of the 
difficulty may be, that I have almast forgot my 
alphabet, and if I keep sinking on from one abyss 
of ignorance to another, with a velocity proportion- 
able to what I have lately done, I must soon turn 
• - ^ back 



back again to the first foundation of all human 
learning, a horn-book. 

I believe you will the sooner pardon the present 
trouble I give you, when you know that if I do 
not saliisfy my present inclination in writing, it is 
very probable I may haunt you, for I have drawn 
Mr. Wright into the scheme of a romantic voyage 
to the Goodwin sands, where it is one to a hundred 
I may be drowned, and you will readily compound 
for the impertinence of a Letter, rather than run 
the hazard of being surprized by a posthumous 
visit. However, if this should happen to be the 
case, I promise to accost you in the most agreeable 
manner possible, in the dress and attitude of Mrs. 
Rowe's etherial beings, or, (what would make me 
appear to still greater advantage) like one of your 
own beautiful ideas put into form. 

I could sootlh my imagination into the most 
pleasing dream possible with this delusion, and after 
all I am not sure whether the whole expedition 
may prove any thing else, for a lady who has 
tried all arguments in vain to divert me from the 
undertaking, has I am afraid practised hex wicked 
arts with better success upon the philosopher, for I 
think he seems a little staggered; and though to 
comfort him under the apprehensions of sinking, I 
have given the most poetical description pf sub? 

marine 
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marme palaces, coral groves, and the conversation 
of sea nymphs, Jie seems to retain a very promi- 
nent affection for terra firma. We have all mado 
our epitaphs, which are really very curious pieces, 
imd will tend much to the edification of the public. 
In all elements, and in all states^ I am> &c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Sept 15, 1741. 

If it cost even Miss Carter herself half 
an hour's study to frame the Introduction to one 
who she might be sure would receive any thing of 
her writing with a great deal of pleasure, I will 
give her leave to imagine that I have been racking 
my brains for an answer ever since I received it, 
and then I need make no further excuse for not at* 
knowledging the favor sooner. This really ought 
to have been the case, and would sound much 
better than to tell you that I have been engaged at 
a horse race, or in working a short apron; employ^- 
ments so idle that I am afraid if your expedition to 
the Goodwin sands had led you to those coral 
groves you talk of, you would scarce have thought 

the 



the person who could be pleased with them, worthy 
your leaving the sea nymphs to eome and pay her 
a visit 

I am sorry to hear you are forgetting your al- 
phabet, and it was something crud to accoippany 
this bacf news with a proof what agreeable use you 
could make of it, that I might know how to regret 
it the more. It is certain however, that as you 
have already made more and better use of it, than 
most people do in a m hole lifetime, you have ac- 
quired the privilege to lay it aside whenever you 
please. Do not think though that this way of rea- 
soning will hold in every thing; the pleasure your 
acquaintance gave me last winter, was more than my 
utmost vanity could expect, but this is so far from 
satisfying me, that I am only more desirous of having 
It repeated this year, and begin to wish that Kent 
may not aflford you even your favourite amusement 
of push piuy but force you from mere dullness to 
return to London, where indeed I greatly want 
your interest to make up a quan-el which a whole 
Summer's idleness will give Mr. Wright too great 
handle for. To my shame be it spoken, his Letter too 
is -still unanswered, and mey probably remain so a 
good while longer, which in this case I must own 
to be the height of ingratitude, since it is that poor 
unanswered Letter oi his, which procured me the 
pleasure of hearing from you, and the opportunity 

I so 



I so gladly lay hold of subscribing myself, dear 
Miss Carter, &c* 



Mrs, carter to Miss TALBOT- 

Deal, Nov. 5, mi. 

Instead of making any apology, Madan^, 
for not sooner acknowledging the favor of your 
Letter, I may with great justice boast of that omis- 
sion, as a real merit, and a singular instance of 
.mortification and self-denial, but I do not design 
to enter into a panegyric of my own fortitude, as I 
think that rather incumbent upon you, as it has so 
long reprieved you from the trouble of a very insig- 
nificant Epistle. 

Your wishes have succeeded but too well, for a 
constant run of success has made me take an utter 
distaste to push pin. I need not tell you after this, 
that I. have one after another quarrelled with all 
jny play tilings. My ball and battledores are quite 
thrown aside, and even .my favourite toy a pen has 
80 long lain undisturbed, that it now becomes a 
liovelty to me; and may perhaps divert me for a 
week, which I dare say you are very sorry to hear, 
and heartily petition the ^tars that I may not em- 
ploy 
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ploy it all -that time in tornaenting you. But really. 
Madam, however agreeable this might be to my 
own inhutnan inclinations, you would be under no 
dread could you guess how extremely I must be 
puzzled for a subject in these regions of obscurity 
and uninterrupted dullness; a place where nothing 
remarkable ever happened since the landing of 
Julius Caesar, and all that passes ten miles distant^ 
is as absolutely unknown as if it fell out in tlie 
country of Prester John; and to sum up all in one 
word, a place where the name of Miss Talbot is ^ 
stranger, and her character wbuld be looked upon 
as a fiction. On voit par la, Mademoiselle que la 
Benomm^e (m^me la votre) ases bornes, et qu'ily 
a au monde des coeurs et des esprits qui ne recon- 
noissent pas votre pouvoir. People here are not 
in the least danger of losing th^ir wits about you, 
but proceed as quietly and as regularly in their 
affairs aa if there was no such person in being. 
Nobody has been observed to lose their way, run 
against a door, or sit silent and staring in a room 
full of coinpany in thinji^ing upon you, except my 
solitary self, who (as you may perceive in the de- 
gcription) hare the advantage of looking half mad 
when I do not see you, and (as you know by many 
ocular proofs) extremely silly when I do. 

It was quite unnecessary for you to make an apo- 
logy for your employments, to a person who can- 
not 
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not boast of any thing half to useful; however I 
cannot help thinking myself misti'ess of some reso- 
lution in observing the advice of my physician, and 
riding out between four and five every morning, 
and thus I have very idly passed the whole summer 
in the care of my health, and thq utter neglect of 
my intellects. The season now confines my exer- 
cise to a solitary moonlight walk along the sea 
shore, which is at present a favourite entertainment 
with me, as it helps to indulge the melancholy turn 
of my thoughts by a view of that element which 
has separated me for ever, from a brother extremely 
dear to me*, 

I believe you will have no objection to my return- 
ing as soon as possible to these silent amusements; 
but will be very rejoiced to find that I am going to 
subscribe myself, dear Miss Talbot, &c. 



Miss TALBOT TO Mrs, CARTER. 

Jan.Yih, 1742, 

As of all things in the world I hate in- 
gratitude, I do not know how to part with the old 

♦ A brother who died Upon foreign service, a lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy, 

year^ 
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year, ^ ithout making my acknowledgements to it 
for introducing me to Miss Carter's acquaintance, 
and think it no ill contrivance by addressing tliese 
thanks to her to engage her good-nature to continue 
to me a pleasure I am so sensible of. 

I have not tlie gift of saying fine things, therefore 
shall not pretend to answer all those with which 
your politeness would flatter mcj or perhaps by an 
agreeable irony would rally my vanity. The most 
I pretend to is common sense enough not to be de* 
ceived by them into a false notion of myself, and 
charity enough to believe you meant them kindly, 
in token of which charity I sent you many com* 
pliments by Mr. Wright, but if I had not been 
impertinent enough to make him open his Letter 
a^in, I believe you would never have had them,^ 
I had the pleasure of spending part of November 
and December in the same family with him, and 
cfbm enquired about the time be passed in Kenl^ 
which he talked of as one that was equal to all I 
could imagine of it Poor roari, the time he spent 
at Windsor was the latter part of it ^embittered by 
a loss which he seemed touched by very deeply, 
and his melancholy air made me reflect on your 
moonlight walks. " To you, however, Who can iook 
beyond the stars for a support under every afflict 
tion, too much indulgence of these sad and sooth- 
ing meditations should not be allowed, and I should 

rather 
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Tsther recommend all sorts of idleness to yoa. 
As this town js the properest place in the world to 
follow such a prescription in, I shall be a little im* 
patient to hear of your arrival in it I am afraid 
this is being very ill-natured to a family I have a 
great respect for, but except that article of your 
spepdiifig a whole Winter in the country, I very sin- 
cerely wish both them and you all the happiness the 
new year can bring with it, and hope the other too 
interested wish may be excused,. 



Mas. CiVRTER to Mi$s TALBOT, 

I>eal, Jan. 25, 1742. 

If you, Madam, could think it necessary 
to make any acknowledgment to the past year for a 
trifle hardly deserving your renjembrapqe till the 
present, how tnuch higher ou^t my gratitude to 
rise, who am indebted to it for a pleasure Vhich 
will constantly supply me with the most agreeable 
reflectioms I am capable of, while I have either sense 
or memory left, 

Benedetto sia il giomo, e'l mese, c'l anno 
E U stagione, el tenjpo, el hora, e'l g'uijto* 

■ " * ' ' And 
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And St. Jameses church, and Mr. Wright, and th6 
particles yes and 9io, and every other circumstance, 
and every other person that contributed to make me 
happy in the sight and conversation of Miss Talbot 
If I had Petrarch's genius I would not have bor- 
rowed his Italian on this anniversary of January 
25th,' 1741. I have the greater reason for the 
pleasure I find in the return of a day that introduced 
me to your acquaintance, as that was attended with 
a circumstance I have not often found in the attain- 
ment of any other wish, that it was equal, not to say 
superior, to the most flattering expectations 1 had 
formed of it, and 

How can you be so cruel as to' cramp my genius 
for saying 'what you call Jine things? A term I 
must absolutely quarrel with yoii, unless you un- 
derstand by it the real and vmafFected expressions 
of my thoughts, and to these you may apply what- 
ever name you like best. If your Letter had nol 
laid me under some sort of restriction, I should 
certainly have displayed my eloquence for this half, 
hour in talking of yoii, which would in some mea- 
sure allf viat^e the mortification I feel in not being 
able to talk with you. 

Nothing could more obligingly flatter my vanity 
than ydur enquiries about my coming to London^ 
but I must follow your prescription in another place, 
for I am going in a few days to Dr. Lynch's at Can- 
terbury, 
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terbury, where I shall have all the opportutiitles ifl 
the world for it, as I generally lead a very agreeable 
idle sort of a life when I am there. But as much 
pleasure as I always find in a place and a set oi 
company I am very fond of, the indolence of my 
temper meets no small difficulty in the thoughts of 
getting there, and a journey of only sixteen miles 
seems to me as formidable as if it was a voyage to 
Grand Cairo. 

I find myself growing extremely stupid, so think 
it the most prudent method to conclude, when I 
have assured you, that if my \vishes have any effi- 
<^2Lcy, you will not want for any happiness either this 
or any other of the years that compose the longest 
life can possibly afford; and one of the most agree- 
able wishes I can form for myself is, that I may still 
have the pleasure of subscribing myself, &c. 



Miss TALBOT TO Mrs^ CARTER. 

Piccadilly, June I, 1742f. 

In a time when my health and spirits^ 
were too weak to receive much pleasure from aiiy 
thing, I received a most obliging Letter from dear 
Miss Carter, that really gave me a great deal ; but 

unequs^ 
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unequal as I am at the verybest to such a Corres- 
poadence, imagine how unfit I am to renew it after 
a long illness that has exhausted all the little viva- 
city I ever .had, and left me a mere trifler of the 
dullest kind. So slight a tiling is gratitude in the 
present age, that these considerations were quite 
sufficien^t to hinder me from acknowledging the 
favour of your last Letter, till self-interest cosnes 
in the way, apd puts me in mind that unless I desire 
you will direct your next to Cuddesden, I may miss 
the pleasure of receiving it. It is now little more 
than a week we have to stay in this unjoyous town : 
<a place surely of as much gaiety, and as little 
cheerfujiness as one can imagine. Its neighbour- 
hood is euriched since you was here, with a build- 
ing which I am told exceeds in taste and magnifi- • 
cence every one in Europe: to untravclled eyes like 
mine 'tis to be sure an amazing fine thing, and quite 
worth your commg to see it next year, by which 
time they may possibly have found all that it wants 
to make it complete; some use for it answerable to 
the fineness and stateliness of the structure, for ta 
be sure it is quite vexatious at present to see all th«L 
pomp and splendour of a Roman amphitheatre, 
devoted to no better use than a twelvepenny enter- 
tainment of cold ham and chicken* 

♦ Probably Ranclagh is tfee place^meant^ which ^vas finished 
in 1740. 

Certainlyv 
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Certainly this multiplying of amusements, cat 
culated by an appearance of cheapness to draw the? 
lower kind of people into a frequent expence^ and 
a constant dissipation of mindj must in the end 
prove of ruinous consequences. After all there is 
no fear that people will not take care to divett them- 
selves quite enough, and, as Mr. Locke says of 
children, be more pleased and in better hrnnoui* 
when they are left to invent their oWn diversions, 
than they cart be with the richest playthings that are 
provided for them at an extiavagant ekpence* 

I want much to know whether you have yk con- 
descended to read Joseph Andrews, as I am well* 
assured the character of Mr. Adams is drawn from 
one in real Hfe: if the book strikes you as it did 
me, you will certainly come up to town ne^t winter, 
that you and I may join in <:ontriving some means ' 
of getting acquainted with hini. T have known you* 
throw away your contrivance upon people not half 
as well worth itj but I will heartily join in all Pe- 
trarch's benedictions of the year, the day, the place 
cjf error and partiality themselves, smce it is to 
them I owe every opportunity of subscribing my- 
self, &c. 



Mbs« 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Aug. 4, 1742. 

I OWE you a thousand thanks, my dear 
Miss Talbot, for a Letter that gave nie inexpressible 
pleasure by a confirmation of your perfect reco- 
very. I had some time before the happiness of 
hearing you was out of danger, but I really stood 
in need of a testimony under your own hand, after 
I had so fully prepossessed myself with a notion 
that you could not be designed to continue long in 
a world which affords so. little capable of enter- 
taining a mind like your's. I had considered you 
as a Stella nova, who was only to pay a transient 
visit just to raise our admiration and delight, and 
then to vanish to be the ornament of some happier 
system, and shine in more unclouded skies; but 
these I now hope were only the melancholy appre- 
hensions with which people are so apt to terrify 
their imaginations on every appearance of danger 
in which . they feel themselves strongly concerned, 
and my fears are at present tolerably well dissipated 
by your recovery. 

. I dp not know whether I should compliment you 
on an occasion which mijst give so much joy to a 
^at part of the world besides, as its probable 

- v^t. I. C you 
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you might be extremely willing to resign that supe- 
rior figure you make among mortals for a more 
equal rank in a society of ajflgels; but you must 
give me leave to congratulate all who have the hap- 
piness to know you, among w'boni none can feel m 
more sincere and aiFecting delight than myself, or 
wish with* a greater earnestness that Providence 
may extend to the greatest possible length a life so 
truly valuable. 

Nothing could be a more seasonable revival to i 
my spirits tlian your Letter, for at the time I re^ 
ceiyed itj 1 was sadly depressed at parting frooi?. 

Miss — , with whom I had spent four or five: 

delightful months at , a place I never, yet 

cpuld quit with any tolerable degree of resignatioiL. 
Ij; will be perfect charity in you, my dear Miss. 
Talbot, to furnish me with some salutary philoso- 
phical remedies in this exigence, for my mvn. little> 
stock is quite exhausted. Pent etre.qu'il ny a-pag- 
d autre, moyen de se tranquilliser qu'en seconteii*- 
tant d'une bienyeiUance geoerale, et. degagaaifrJet 
coeur autant qu'il se peut des attachemens partictH 
liers. C'est ce qui oteroit infailliblement lamoitiSt 
des doulours de la vie; mais le malheur est qo!eai 
mfeme tems on se priveiroit de ses plus vife etcpiusa 
doux pl^isirs, et j'aimerois.mieux etre quelquesfois 
8^69 miserable que de me trouver aveb cette fade) 
eteimuy€U3e indifierence-que MesaieuraJesStoideni^ 
5 appcUeflt 
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fippdilent egalite d'ame. T believe you will laugh 
at this strange medley, but I have for some time so 
used myself to it in conversation that it is becom® 
quite natural to me, aftd out of the two languages 
ITiave formed a third, which I am afraid you will 
find to b6 no language at all. 

While r was at Canterbury I had often the plea- 
sure of talking of you with the Dean *, who never 
mentions you but with the ju^test admiration: it 
gives me great delight to converse with any one who 
has seen you, and next to this, with those who 
wish to see you if they could; which is the case 
with, two young ladies who envy me an advantage 
they have endeavoured after in vain, and their dis- 
appiointment fe so much the greater, as they are 
persons whose fine accomplishments would give 
them the quickest sense of such a happiness as they 
pursued. It is impossible you should know one 
half of the schemes with wliidi people puzzle their 
inventions about you, and' this plot in particular I 
believe you have never discovered; as our projects 
Iteve been attended with a very different success, - 1 
willingly resign to these ladies the honor of having 
been beforehand with me in the attempt. 

I have not yet seen Joseph Andrews, but shall 
be very impatient till I do, as I am so strongly pre- 

♦ Dr. Lynch^ 

, € S judiced 
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judiced in favor of it by your recommendation; I 
intend to look over the two last volumes of Pamela, 
which I have yet had no sort of inclination to, but 
I am just told there are^ome pretty criticisms on 
"^ the Distressed Mother, a play which notwitii- 
standing its general applause, I never could bring 
myself to hke, but I have some curiosity to see 
what so accurate a judge as Pamela can say about 
it. As many objections however as I have to this 
tragedy in itself, I was extremely delighted last 
w inter at Canterbury, by seeing Hermione and 
Orestes played by a very young gentleman and lady 
with a greater force and propriety of fiction than 
I ever saw on any stage, and it would really have, 
been surprizing in people who make it their profes- 
sion. 

I have just bethought myself that this is the most 
unmerciful Letter that ever was written, and that I 
can never with any tolerable modesty hope for the 
happiness of hearing from you again, unless 1 
cheek my inhuman inclination of filling my paper 
by .subscribing myself, &c. 



Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Oct, 20, 1742. . 

There was something so obliging, my 
dear Miss Carter, in the length of your Letter, that 
nothing Ijut your making an excuse for it could have 
spoiled it. You may perhaps think my long silence 
as obliging on the other hand, and therefore being 
warned by your example I will make no excuse for 
it at all. It is true, that reading over your Letter 
again had like to have frightened me from answering 
it even now, for as it is impossible I should deserve 
half the fine things you say, the more you know of 
me, the sooner you will be undeceived : not that I 
disclaim any part of the commendation that belongs 
to honesty of heart, to gratitude, and to any mere 
common sense, good qualities that you are pleased 
to attribute to me, mais pour les astres, ma chere 
demoiselle, pour la philosophic, ou pour le bel 
esprit vous savez je crois aussi bien que nmi que je 
n*y ai nulle pretension. Ce monde que vous me- 
priscz tant a bien d'attachemens pour moi, et ce 
n'est pas a Messieurs les Sioiciens que je m'adres- 
serai pour me tranquilliser quand je suis inquiet6e 
par les frivoles chagrins, comme assur^ment je le 
juis fort souvent. Pour Tamiti^ il n y a point de 

coeur 
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coBur qui en scait mieux le prix inestiniable que le 
mien qui est particulierement heureux sur cet arti- 
cle l^. 

1 his puts me in mind of mentioning a book I am 
now deeply interested and engaged in, and which 
has pleased me paost particularly, from the pecu- 
liarly agreeable light which friendship throws oa 
many passages of it. To be sure you cannot be 
unacquainted with Lord Clarf ndon'^ admirable His- 
tory of the Rebellion; if you are, you have some 
weeks v^ry hign entertainment to come, and which 
is much heightened by reading it in company. 
Whatever amubements riding, painting, and my 
own little shelf of books may afford to diversify 
the morning, I always wait for the evening witii im-. 
patience, and then as entirely forget all relation to 
the modern world as if I had really lived a century 
ago. You will think I have my heart much set 
upon politics this year, when I tell ypu I have been 
studying Machiavel too: besides his writii^g such 
excellent Italian, there is a strength and spirit of 
good sense in his reflections upon Livy particularly, 
that I cannot help being pleased with, and thei3€fore 
I am willing to persuade myself that he is branded 
with more infamy than he deserves; and I think I 
could fin^ pretty strong passages to prove that he 
was far from meaning to recommend the viUanies, 
which perhaps however it tfas too dangerous even 

to 



to meiiition. Dangerous indeed in such a mixture 
as mankind, wliere every passion is allowed to mis- 
interpret things ^n its own way. 

We shall f tay here till almost Christmas, by that 
time perhaps I may not much dislike the thoughts 
of lioi^don, I am sure I shall like them much the 
better if I have any likelikood of seeing you there, 
bemg with more sincerity than your compliments 
deserve, 

Your's, &c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Jan. 1, 1743. 

1 CANNOT begin the new year in d more 
agreeable manner than by wishing it may convey 
every possible happiness to dear Miss Talbot, I 
cannot heJp mentioning one instance as it is so 
particularly affecting to myself: that you may very 
often feel a. pleasure equal to what I receive from 
your Lettets. 

I must thank you ft/r the perfectly agreeable en- 
Umiment I hav* met m reading Joseph Andrews, 
fis it Avas your recommendation that first t©topted 
me to en(pire after it. It contains such a sur- 
prizing 
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prizing variety of nature, wit, morality, and good 
sense, as is scarcely to be met within anyone compo- 
sition, and there is such a spirit of benevolence runs 
through the whole, as I think renders it peculiarly 
charming. The author has touched some particular 
instances of inhumanity \vhich can only be hit in 
this kind of writing, and I do not remember to 
have seen observed any where else; these certainly 
cannot be represented in too detestable a light, a$ 
they are so severely felt by the persons they aflfect, 
and looked upon in too careless a manner by the 
test of the world. 

It must surely be a marvellous wrongheadedness 
and perplexity of understanding that can make any 
one consider this complete satire as a very immoral 
thing, and of the most dangerous tendency, and 
yet I have met with some people who treat it in the 
most outrageous manner. Excepting Joseph An- 
drews and Ariosto, I h^^ye not read any thiqg time 
immemorial, as J have been greatly engaged in the 
important affair of working a pair of ruffles and 
handkerchief, to which I, have attached myself 
more than would dp me good, if luckily another 
species of trifling did not prevent the ill effects of 
this, aud to the great surprize of all my acquaint- 
ance I did not take it into my head to. grow very 
fond of dancing. It seems to be looked upon as §. 
y^ry odd thing that a person who thought of littlg 

but 
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but books at fifteen^ should at five and twenty nm 
mad after balls and assemblies. However I am too 
inconstant in my follies to apprehend being long 
under the power of any one; the present 'tis pro- 
bable will be of no very long duration, but soon 
give place to something new, and perhaps the next 
account of me may be that I am learnii^ the Chi- 
nese language, or studying Duns 3cotus and Thomas 
Aquinas, though I am apt to believe that will be one 
of the last kinds oif profound trifling I am like to 
run into. 

I pught to beg your pardon for nil (his egotism^ 
but after the description I have given you of my 
employments, you will easily imagine I ain at a 
loss for a subject: there is one indeed for which I 
would gladly qiiit my own dear self, and in all 
changes of temper could dwell upon with the ut* 
most pleasure, but this you have been cruel enough 
to restrain me from mentioning to you. 

I should be extremely obliged to you if you 
•>yould let ipe know if there be any collection of 
Italian Letters, for I do not remember ever to have 
heard of any. I have some inclination to attempt 
at writing this language, wl^ich would be a difficult 
task without some such assistance, as I never learnt 
to speak it I hope you will excuse this liberty, 
and believe me, &c. 

Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

London, Feb. 28, 17^^. 

To prove to you that I have not been 
mAe&py dear Miss Carter, ever since you favored 
me with a very agreeable Letter, which I own is a 
tupposition yoo nngbt oaturally enough have made 
from my long silence; I will begin by answering a 
qctestion you asked me about Italian Letters. I 
bave enquired, when it fell in my way, of people 
who knew more books in that charming language 
than my very slight reading in it hM made nie ac- 
quainted with : I find there are many volumes of 
that kind of composition, but very few amongst 
them likely to please so good a ta«te as your's. 
The chief I have heard named are Bentivoglio's and 
end Bembo's, which are mostly engrossed by poli- 
tics and ceremonies, and others by Tasso (not Tor- 
quato, I believe,)' and Annibal Caro, which they 
tell me arc full of concettos and false wit. By this 
lime it is more than probable however, that having 
formed the intention so long ago, you have not only 
read but exceeded the best of them, winch indeed 
is no great compliment, after having given so bad a 
character of them all 

I would 
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I wouM be^tHi more ^atidcal ^ipon the worked 
of muslin and lawn, if I imagined you would |>ur§i|# 
ycHir industry that way «) far as to hurt your ^yffj^ 
which iwould be ^n unpardonable sacrifice in ftny 
body ^capable of em^oying them so much l>etter.; 
in any more modei^ate degree I highly a|)plaii4 
every such laudable imitation of the quiet dpme^t}!^ 
virtues of our great grandmotiiers. I agree witl^ 
you entirely about your newly acquired love of 
dancing. I cannot imagine what business I had to 
grow fond of an amusement that scarce happens in 
my way twice in a year. Perhaps you may rather 
expect some account of our London entertainments, 
than sage remarks on those which I envy you in the 
country, but I have really been out very little this 
winter, and have not yet seen .Garrick one single 
time, or suffered the ennui of a four hours oratorio; 
the only play I have been at, was to see Mra. 
Porter take leaA^e of the staj^e, which she did widi 
a very good grace in an epilogue that seemed dic- 
tated by good ^ense, and spoke with a sincerely 
grateful heart. 

1 do not know whether Mr. Wright, afmidst aU 
his late negociations, has had any leisure to give 
you an account of them; but I believe that he is 
not a little glad that her Caarian M^esty has made 
Wni such moderate offers ordy for tjoming to trace 
put triangles and circles amidst the snows of Russia, 

as 
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as he may whh a safe conscience, and with great 
prudence refuse: he has actordingly refused them, 
and I hope he will never have reason to repent it 
, I must not conclude this Letter without adding 
mama^s humble service to you, and by that time I 
imagine you will be quite ready for the present to 
dismiss, &c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT, 

Deal, Jpril l6, 1743. 

I AM extremely obliged to you, my dear 
Miss Talbot, for your account of the Italiap epis- 
tolists. I find I am not likely to be much edified 
by their sense, but they may perhaps be of use to 
me in gaining the iipprovement I wish for in the 
language. 

I heartily forgive your raillery on n>y employ- 
ment, which I have with great sagacity at last dis-* 
covered to be a very fruitless expence of time: tliis 
sort of work indeed would be no unpardonable 
amusement, was it any ingenious imitation of na- 
ture, but really most of the patterns are a perfect 
imitation of the gotbic taste, and a mere combina- 
tion of inconsistencies. Thus having spent several 

weeks 
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weeks about a thing that has had no tendency to 
make me better, wiser, or more agreeable to my- 
self or to society, and finding no great joy from 
that reputation it has gained me with notable folks, 
I shall for the future bid farewell to this sort of 
fame, and quietly proceed in the regular track and 
unambitious exercise of harmless plain- work; ad 
tending much more to the emolument of my family^ 
though (notwithstanding all the fine things I have 
been saying) not so well suited to my excursive 
genius, which is better pleased in wandering through 
the perplexities of n scrawling pattern, than in 
being confined to travel over an unwearied seam a 
mile long, from which I believe, you will think I 
have taken the plan of this period. 

I long much to know how you like the " Com- 
plaint/* I have heard it spoken of iu such a 
manner by good judges, that perhaps it would be 
prudent in me to avoid declaring how much I ad-» 
mire it; «ome defects it certainly has: but surely 
these may be treated with indulgence, when they 
are compensated by such surprizing beauty. 

Mr. \^'right had given me no account of his ne- 
gociations when I received your's : I have since had 
one from hims^, which I for some time looked 
over with great veneration, and most profound ig* 
norance, imagining it had been wrote in Coptic 
character^; till ^t length I happily discovered the 

name 
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naiiie of Miss Talbot, certain magic i&yllables tiiat 
cafi* a more than lustre over the more thaai Egyp^^ 
tian darkness of a manuscript, which it would 
have been impossible for me to read without their 
assistance, and with it, I believe, I might defy any 
language or any scrawl, that is, or is riot in u» 
upon the face of the whole eaith to puzzle me. 

I hope, as you had so long avoided public places^ 
you have since persevered, as that may have been 
a means to secure you fmm the epidemic cold, of 
which we hear so many meliaincholy accounts. I 
would willingly run the hazard of it if I could get 
to London, for the whole county of Kent is at pre* 
sent to me depopulated^ so that with the absence 
of almost all my friends, and the being confined tci 
sit listening to the roaring of the waves^ and the 
horrible bowlingi of a North East wind, I ani quite 
in a melancholy situation; though it is a great ad-^ 
vantage under such solitary circumstances to have a 
genius for castle building, which would afford me 
some happy hours if I was banished to tiie Orcades^ 
I began this p^per with a v^ unmerciftil design oi 
proceeding to the bottom, and it will be very good 
n6ws to you that I am at present prevented frwa 
adding mort, than that I am, &c. ^ 



Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

London, Mai/ 23, 1743. 

Your situation, my dear Miss Carter, as 
you describe it, exceedingly resembles that of poor 
Hero; warned by her fate do not expect a Leander 
from the opposite coast, but rather return to London' 
next winter, and when he is found may he be equally 
fkithfbl, and more happy, 

I believe it was aC presentiment, that when I did* 
write, I shpuld write all this nonsense, which has 
kept me from answering your Letter all the while. 
I am sui^ it was neither a multiplicity of business 
or amusoMents, for I never passed a winter more 
dully, or more idly than this ; and yet less was it 
my impatience for a reply, which nobody that cor- 
responds with you can be so stupid as to be without. 
Sincerely, there is a pleasure in seeing your hand, 
even on the outside of a Letter, which forces me 
with all my awkwardness of making speeches, to 
tejl you of it, that I may engage your good nature 
to continue it to me in spite of my laziness. 

We are now in the midst of packing, and all that 
disagreeable hurry that one constantly reserves to 
take off from the joy that would else be unavoid- 
able on removing from this busy town to the quiet 

life 
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life of the countfy, drest in all its summet charittd: 
for some weeks we shall scarcely enjoy the calm of 
that quiet way of living, since we only take Oxford- 
shire in our way to Gloucester, where we shall pro- 
bably stay to the beginning of July. A very insig- 
nificant information this, but if you will have the 
charity to imagine a meaning in it, it is that you 
may know I shall easily be found by a letter directed 
to me at the palace at Gloucester*. 

Not that I should excuse myself for writing in 
the unmeaning style, since in that I should but 
have copied the tip top book that has come out this 
winter; " The History of the Family of Yvery:" 
I am sure you must have heard of it, and I have 
had tiie further pleasure of turning over two thick 
volumes which are really filled with circumstances 
of as little importance to any of its readers; six 
weeks spent at Mount Pleasant at Tunbridge, ii 
thought sufficient to authorize a put of the place, 
though by no means a fine one> and an enumera- 
tion of the various misspellings of the name of 
Percival, engrosses half a page to prove tl^ anti- 
quity of the family. Lord Qiesterfield has treated 
tliis sort of family vanity very whimsically. A ver- 

* Then inhabited by the amiable and cjtemplary prelate of 
whom Pope says, 

" Manners with candour is to Pensan giv'n.'* 

tUOSQ 
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tuoeo of hid acquaintance this winter at an auction 
bought a very old picture of a man and woman and 
two boyk, and with great joy observed the Stanhope 
arms at one corner of it. This he presented to my 
lord, imagining he would be greatly pleased and 
delightjed to have such a proof of the antiquity of 
his family; and to prevent all disputes of preoe-* 
dency for the future, my lord has inscribed under 
the figures, Adam Stanhope of Eden garden E^pt, 
and Eve Stanhope his wife, with their two sons. 
Cain StEmbope and Abel Stanhope; his genealo^ 
Would have been indisputable, if he had put Seth 
Stanhope instead of Cain; but the humour was 
really a good one, as you may see I thought it, by 
writing you such a long story about it. 

Pray have you seen the epistle of Anil Boleyn? 
I am sure if you have, you are charmed with it. 
Adieu! I write you no news at ^1, bedause I do 
not know what sort of news would 9^muse you most; 
and I hope it is no news at all to tell you, dear Miss 
Carter, how much I am, &c* 
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Mas. CARTER to Mim TALBOT. 

Deal, J«/yl3, lf43. 

WirfLOVT troubling you With a k>ng^ 
detail of hielanchofy exrcuses^ 1 flatter myself, 
dear Miss Talbot, you will easily take it on my 
word that nothmg bat a real necessity should so 
long have previsnted my answering your last kind 
Letter. 

I have not seen the pedigree you: rii6ntion, biit I 
believe that loss wa^ very well recompensed by 
your agreeable relation of Lord Chesterfield's wit, 
which extremely diverted me. 1 have for soAie 
time had but little leisure to read, but now hope to 
be more disengaged, and have just entered upon 
Homer and Ciciero's Tusculan Question^, both 
which, by the advantage of a very wretched me- 
mory, are entirely new to me. I fear reading 
Tully'a Philosophy will not tend greatly to my edi- 
fication, as there is one half of it I am neither able 
nor willing to practise, having no sort of ambition 
for the great wisdom of becoming insensible. What 
mortal would wish for the power of conquering 
that Lcetitia he with so much stoical gravity abso- 
lutely forbids, who has ever felt the exquisite plea- 
sure of receiving a Letter from Miss Talbot 
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. YcBu must oertainly have seen Mts^ Squire's 
scheme of the longitude, and I make no dcmbt 
tmderatood k; but for my own part I never beheld 
so incompcehensAble a thing in my tKhole liie« 
Bear Miss Talbot, what language is it? how la- 
mentably are people deceived by the title page* 
In tiie very little I was capable, of reading, I could 
not help observing a marvellous singularity in the 
pointing, which looks as if the book was to be 
chanted. I am told the project is thought inge- 
nious^ and if you should happen to be of that opi- 
nion, 'tis ten to one but I may take up the book 
«^i«, which I have at present tlirown by in a great 
rage (at my own stupidity) and study myself half 
mad to find out the meaning of it. 

I .imagine by this time you are in full enjoyment 
of tiie pleasuies of the country, for which you 
seem to have so just a taste. I am at present a 
little disappointed in being debarred the delight I 
used. to take in rambling about by myself, by a set 
of rakish fellows from some ship who infest this 
place, and are a great disturbance to me. So l 
dare not walk now without a companion of true ^ 
iUx^cmian bravery, who fears nothing but appa- / 
ritions and frogs, frpm which I have promised to 
secure her, if she will defend me from what I am 
most afraid of, May-bugs and mefi; so by the 

z> S strength 
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strength' of this alliance we both proceed in gr^at 
safety. 

I have enclosed you a song, and the answer,, 
which are at present the reigning topic of discourse 
at Canterbury and 15 miles round. If I had »ot 
heard you say you were not fond of music, • I 
should greatly regret I could not send you tb# 
time too, for 'tis most enchanlingly pretty. Perhapt 
you will think it odd the answer should be called a 
Lampodn^ but this is a word the most in fashion at 
Canterbury of any place I know. Every thing. 
that people do not like, or understand, is compre- 
hended under the name of lampoon, .whether it be 
prose, or verse, song, riddle, panegyric, or funeral 
elegy; and I am persuaded that if Mrs* Squires 
book is arrived there, it is called a lampoon. 

I liave just taken it into my head to be greatly- 
surprized how I can have the assurance to write 
so much nonsense to you, and perhaps you will 
think it ia still higher degree of confidence tliat I 
flatter myself witli the hopes of hearing from you 
much sooner than I deserve: you must give me 
leave to assure you, there are very few things in 
this world can give so much pleasure, to dear Mist 
Talbot, &c. 



Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER, 

Cuddesdcn, Oct. 5, 1743- 

I HAVE long been accusing myself of ' 
ingratitude in leaving a Letter of ^iss Carter s so 
long unanswered, and a Letter too which gave me 
such infinite entertainment, and for whidi I was 
the more obliged to you as it came very opportunely 
to relieve m^ in a grievous fit of the spleen, wh^ 
nothing less original than your notion of a lampoon 
in a country town could have set me laughing so 
heartily. It was however this splenetick disposi-r 
tion of mine that prevented my answering you im- 
mediately. I was extremely ill most part of June 
' and July, which was most vexatiously and pe^:- 
versely timed, as it threw. a gloom oyer our visit to 
the Bishop of Gloucester, very unsuitable to the 
agreeable schemes we had formed, and to tlie 
cheerful reception he gave us; he is, in the most 
amiable sense of the word, one of the most CQm^ 
panionable tempers I ever met with. 

We were all of us ill and uncomfortable at the 
same time; at length through bad roads and worse 
fears, we got back again into the balmy air of Ojc* 
fordshire. I have ever since been employed not 
jlibsolijtely in fox-hunting, but in a chase that en.* 



gages me almost in as hard riding and tnore con- 
stant, the pursuit of health. This task of exer- 
cise and a house full of company, 'have really left 
me no time for writing, but at least they have re- 
stored me spirits enough for it which I had not 
before : I have even found mys^f €qual to tlie fa- 
tigues of a horse race, wiAout murmuring at aiiy 
of its amusements^ or wishing it a day or an hoiir 
shoiler. 

•^ Having thus '^vrit you in Colly Gibber's Htyle aai 
apology for my life this whole summer, yoH m^y 
perhaps be in some hopes that I have nearly done 
for the present with that important subject self; but 
when I tell you I am just engaged in and exti'emely 

• diverted with reading Montaigne, you M'ill lower 
your expectations, and aUow me to go on with lily 
egotisms. To the history of the summer shall 
therefore succeed the plan of the winter, since '^^e 
are now just settling into the quiet conrfortable life 
we shall lead till after Christmas, most mechanically 
and faithfully day after day. 

Imagine me then every morning no upon 

second thoughts that shall be the subject of my 
next Letter, and I shall be excessively disappointed 
if you have not the curiosity to write to me immfe- 
diately and ask me for it. At the same time I must 
engage you, if you love that same sort of regular clbck- 
like life that ^e do, to send me the plan of yonr 

own 
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own employments and ajociusements, that whenever 
my imagination wanders towards Kent, it may 
inow where, and in what kind of engagement to 
iind you. There is something so peculiarly agree- 
able in employing an idle hoijr to go the rounds of 
those frieiids and acquaintance .of whopa I think 
with the most vanity and pleasure, and image them 
in all the varieties of ev^ry cheerful ,e.mployment, 
all of them happy in^ tlierasdves, ai>d npw and 
then, when they have nothing better tp do^-throwing 
away a thought upon me. 

If you ever read Montaigne pray tqll m^ wh^t 
you think of him. To me he seems infinitely 
amusing. His character Jjvely and original, and 
what with right and serious principles woutd have 
deserved esteem as well as liking: but unfortunately 
he want's them to a very great d^^ree; that is, he 
wa§ a man of natural excellent genius, but spoiled 
by the vicious pratique du monde, and the indul- 
geoce^of his <>wn ih«mott!%, so that hisbobk maybe 
dangerous to an mftnite titfmber'of peopfe, as It 
aftist be entertaining to all. 

You will think I have cliosemy 5ttrdtes very cu- 
riously this year, when I mention Ariosto for ano- 
ther. Hie too is wildly arid extmvagantly chaVinin|, 
but certainly has beauties proportionable to his 
faults. I should think myself extremely obliged to 
you on behalf of the whole family, ii' you could 

recommend 
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recommend any book to us that^ould in any degree 
niake us amends, for having read through Don 
Quixote last year, by tolerably supplying his place 
when we want to laugh a little after supper. I 
dar^ say such sort of books are to be met with, 
though not so excellent, yet at least amusing, and 
there is nobody's taste I would sooner trust than 
your's. This is another reason for your writing to 
me very soon, and if you do not, you have no 
%d^ hpw much you will mortify, $cc, &c. 



Miss TAL50T to Mrs. CARTER. 

Ciid4esden, Nov. 11, 1743. 

I H'^VE I think, dear Miss Carter, she^vn 
great respect to your plain wprk by so long d«^ 
ferring to write to ypu, a thousand namelegs acci- 
dents have been the cause of it, I will take the 
first opportunity of reading Erasmus, since he wa« 
«. fe^vourite of yqur's and pf my Lord Falkland's *, 
Our family authdrs must be English, and before I 
jee^ived your's we were yeiy happily fixed in ^ 

♦ ^ut Mrs. Carter's n^aturer judgment induced her to alter 
}n some degree this favoqrablc opinion of Erasmus. See the 
Jtfempiri of her JLife, p. 25S, quarto edition, 

scheme 
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scheme of reading through all Sir Richard SteeVi "^ 
papers, which will probably last us as long as we 
stay in the country, and this orderly and sociable 
tvay of reading them gives a novelty to them, 
though I thought we had been perfectly acquaiinted 
with them before ; they are read to us every day 
after breakfast and supper, ten o'clock is the hour 
that generally concludes them at both those timesw 
After chapel we retire to our apartments, if a 
sunshine morning does not tempt us abroad, and I 
am employed in embroidering after a flower piece, 
or copying angels from Carlo Maratti, not from 
Ariosto, I assure you, for never I think were ideas 
so little angelical, or indeed so offensively absurd 
as his upon that subject My English vanity is 
<iuite charmed with the preference you give to 
Spenser; however, there are. certainly fine things 
in Ariosto, if one does not consider them as be- 
longing to a whole. I am told indeed this was the 
way in which he writ his poem, in detached pieces 
just as the present humour, or sometimes any little 
burlesque accident, or personal pique dictated ^ 
canto or an episode to his various imagination ; in 
this view he is a most entertaining writer, but much 
injured surely, when set up as an epic poet, and 
subject to rules he never thought o£ 

I think this digression is something like one of 
his. I-et me return to my little domestic history. 
A principal figure in i1^ as you must have often heard 

me 



me say, fe Lady Mary Grey, who prefers flie makuig 
our retirement comfortable to us, to all the allure- 
ments of a gay town^ and a new house. There is 
a sort of vanity in commending one's friends, but 
indeed without her my hours would pass very 
heavily to what they do now. In a morning sheiias 
generally the goodness to read to me, and we have 
just finished TuUy's OflSces, and begun Moliere. In 
the afternoon from about its beginning to be dark 
till six o'clock, when all the fieunily meet to read 
snug, we two amuse ourselves, by the exerci3e of 
walking in a large unfurnished room, where some- 
times we have the advantage of moon-light, and 
always that of conversation in that tvay, that makes 
this hour the most agieeable of the four and tiwnty. 
After seven, quadrille is called in a little to vary 
the objects of our attention from history and spia- 
nmg wheels, to aces black and red Because I 
have said nothing of tlie time before breakfast do 
not imagine me immoderately lazy; I seldom ri^e 
later than seven^ and those hours are spent in read- 
ing;^ Dr. Clarke is one ot ,my morning authons, 
another very favourite one is Epictetus, and I am 
infinitely provcJ^d that there is no translation of 
that part of his precepts which ^Arri^n has ,prp- 
served, and whic^ I am vastly curious to see * ; not 

• This was tho first hinl of Miss Talbot's desire to see a 

transhition of Epicletus, which afterward* induced Mil. 
GarteFto undfa-jt^kctbiit work. 

. . * SO 
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BB ^tefiirous as you probaUy will be he&xte tltis time 
to see an e&d of this imm^ksarabie long Letter; 
*to which I will only add the assuraaice of my 



being, &c. &c. 



:Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddcsden, Dec. 77, 1743. 

We most gladly admit you, dear Miss 
Carter, a third in our moon-Kglit walks, and I tliink 
Bftyself seriously <5bliged to you for leaving even in 
imagination the gay and cheerful engagements of 
Canterbury to accompany me in this retirement 
I am sorry we have no music to heigliten your idea 
of our amusements ; but a sorrowful truth it is, 
"that I have no sort of ear, nor any kind of genius 
th«t way. This is hcmever a truth which I do not 
unneGessariiy ccMifess to all the world; and indeed 
I think it too unsociaMe a thii^ to dissent iiom 
any rational entertainmei]^ that the greater part of 
the world approves, and are £6nd of, so that I it^i 
reailly grown to love nuisic^out of deference to the 
better taste of others. That you may not however 
think me absolutely incapable of being myctd mtk 
conc&rd of^wjsei soundSy and therefore break off 

all 
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dl correspondence with me, for fear I should 
engage you in treasons, plots, and all the dreadful 
things that Shakespeare is pleased to enumerate, I 
will own the having been highly delighted with 
several songs in Sampson, and especially with the 
choruses. I heard that oratorio performed this 
winter in one of the College Halls, and I believe 
to the full as finely as it ever was in town : and 
having never heard any oratorio before, I was ex- 
tremely struck with such a kind of harmony as 
seems the only language adapted to devotion. I 
really cannot help thinking this kind of entertain- 
ment must necessarily hare some effect in correcting 
or moderating at least the levity of tlie age ; and 
let an audience be ever so thoughtless, they can 
scarcely come away, I should think, without being 
the better for un evening so spent. I heartily wish 
yoik bad been with me when I heard it. 

I can imagine your mornings happily spent in 
the. study you mention, and cannot but frequently 
lament my own unhappiness in being confined to 
dull imperfect translations of the noblest authors, 
^he translation of Livy that we are reading together 
- jn a family way, is absolutely the most absurd thing 
I ever met with. The greatest sentiments clothed 
in the meanest words; raise in one such a mixture 
of admiration and laughter, that I cannot tell 
wtether tp be most pleased pr apgi7. The Satn^ 
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mte^ (he told iis in the midst of a most interfestittg^l 
nQXTQ.tion) fought for church and chimney as the- 
saying is. The Lucanians a parcel of RascaUions 
run away in Querpo. JVardens of the Goldsmith's 
company at Rome, were what I believe nobody but 
our excellent translator ever thought of, nor did 
Livy, I imagine, when Roman Virgins and Matronsr 
Senators, and Heroes were his subjects, talk of 
sweethearts^ valets de chambre, nor Dictator's 
lacquiesy or a thousand low expressions whi^h I 
will not teize you with, however they may have 
put me out of patience. 

I looked into Dr. Brown this summer when I 
was jso ill and out of spirits, that though I ain 
convinced the book is an ingenious one, it left nft' 
ingenious impression on my mkid. I have latfcly 
met with a most dire disappointment .that I must: 
tell r you. -In one of the Biblk>theques, I read ai> 
abstuftct of a little Italian book, written by M- 
Bandiera, Trattato degli studie delle donne, and, 
was vastly pleased with the justice he seemed in- 
clined to do us, in asserting our claim to some, 
degree of understanding, and capacity for imr 
proveriient ; already had I determhied to s6nd fpr 
the b^k out of Italy on purpose, when in the 
second part, Jie tjakes it into his head to forbid out 
reading poetryy^nd dancing/ the<twjQuentertairunents 
that Gf . all others I have a passion for. After all, 

I think 
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I tMtik I mnsi get tbi book, aad like just as. 
much of it as suits^ my humour^ and not regard 
the rest. 

Adieu I dear Miss Carter, &c. 



Mrs. CAJRTER to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Jan. 23, 1744. 

It is neither business nor amusemeiit, 
tmt a scruf^ that soitietimes takes lae about writing 
nonsense, which has prevented me, my dear JVIiss 
Tfidbot, from sooner answering your letter. 

I was extremely diverted vrkh your quotatiDns 
from Livy, the styte very muchrescmbies titiat of a 
eetebrated orator in this county ; who in the petition 
for the King before his sermon,, pi^ys fw Geargt 
mid family' His discourses, irowever, are generally 
in a more elevated strain, for he talks o^ siher 
streams fiying over the tops of mGWdtrnm^ ahd is 
very fond of quotinjg the divim pott AmsfQtle. 

I do not doubt but you are perfectly conversaat 
with this comet whidi k. paying us a< viai^ wid 
begins to make act fine an: appearance; «oiae of my 
acquaintance. her«, and mysd^ bora been laery 

. : assiduQUj 
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assiduous m our attendance upon it, tliougfa to no 
great purpose, as we know but very little of the 
matter. However we have as much the credit of 
it, Its if we knew more ; and have heard so many 
observations and predictions of our uttering, which 
we never did utter, that it is to us really a very 
merry phaenomehon. 

Positively I do not know wliat to say to you, 
unless I tell you the sorrowful scrape 1 have drawn 
myself into, about love; bless me, what business 
had I to talk about things I know nothing about J 
As my ill stars would have it, I happened to express 
great pity for people under these dolorous circum- 
stances, which drew me into a dispute witli an anta- 
gonist so violent^ tliat she distributes the words of 
fool, nonsense, wilful obstinacy, &c. &c. "vVithout 
reserve, amongst the whole tribe of lovers, and 
asserts that all compassion for them is misapplied 
and ridiculous. Not content with the first engage- 
ment, she constantly attacks me every tim^ I see 
her; I am not yet quite a corlvert, but I believe 
out of mere indolence I shall at last give up the 
point, and leave all lovers to hang or drown them* 
selves as they think fit. 

A very imprudent match which gave rise to all 
&e8^ d&bateS) now gives place to the general con« 
▼ersation occasioned by the death of Sir John 

Hales, 
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Hales *> ivbich you may have seen in the news^ 
^ut probably not his character, which was most 
unaccountably singular : with an estate of ten or 
twelve thousand a year, he has for a lon^ time 
shut himself up in a great house, without so much 
as a servant. His children wipre not suffered to 
come near him, nor any body else, for if ever he 
espied a human Joeing near the house, he imme- 
diately ran and locked tlie door. To avoid his 
being seen 6r spoken to, the person who went to 
ipjarket for him, found his orders in a note, in a 
basket ki the stable, which when filled was re? 
turned to the same place; the only conversible 
animals he had about him were six hogs almost as 
old as their master, whom he fed with great care. 
The estate round his house which is in a very 
pretty situation, lies quite untenanted and uncul- 
tivated, the horses and other cattle run quite wild, 
and in a state of nature, all over the grounds.^ As 
he had lived, so he died quite alone, and was not 
discovered for some time after his death. At the 
change* of affairs which soon took place, it is not 

f^ Sir John Hales, Bart, wtis the head of a very ancient and 
opulent family, settled in Kent for many generations. He 
WHS a Roman catholic, as his descendants still are, and his 
father Sir Edward, was created Ba^lof Tenterdcn by K.James 
n. after his abdication. Sir John died at liis seat near Can^ 
terbury, whera his great-grandson Sir Edward still resides. 

JO 
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to be told the consternation and bitter wailings of 
I the owls and bats, who had for so many years had 
tjuiet jJossessiori of sererdl oi the best rodms, who 
dfter having reposed for several years on down 
beds, arid velvet cushiotis,' are now by the un- 
merciful heirs turned adrift into the wide world to 
seek a cold hard lodging in a hollow tree. 

What was the true spring of Sir John Hale's 
strange behaviour nobody can tell ; he was said to 
be a man of sense and letters, and sometimes did 
very generous actions though in a strange way ; iQ \ \ 
most parts of his character he was a perfect nai- \ 
santhrope. The estate decends to his gramteon, a 
very pretty young gentleman, who it is believed 
will make a much better use of it than his pre- 
decessor. The originality of the character I thought 
would please you, and can only hope I have not 
made it too long. 

As I believe you a friend to every useful design^ 
I could not help cppybg the inclosed proposals * 
which I doubt not you will read with that serious 
attention, so weighty an affair demands* 

I shall soon shift my quarters to Dr. Lynch's, 
wh«re I shall hope to have the pleasure of bearing . 
from you, &c. 

♦ Proposals for printing by Subscription *' The wliole Art 
ttrid Mystery of Punning," &c. &c. Sec the neW edition of 
Mrs. Carter's works, add^ to her '' Memoirs^'' Page 46S «if 
^e quarto edition. 

voL^ i/ E Mis? 
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Miss TALBOT To Mas. CARTEK. 

Loudon, Aprii 12, 174J- 

You scrit mc, dear iMiss CarteF, so grand 
a scheme to consider of, that I really ttiink yoit 
t*cmld not sooner expect an answer ; and even after 
till this time- take» for considei^^lion, 8mce I have 
tieither any of tlie ready made wit, (which I hope 
io provide myself with a« ample stock of, by sub- 
"Scrihiing for three or fdur cTozen sets of the trifling 
tindertakihg you mention) nor cfeti be so happy as 
to have any assistance from the professoirfess in fiwe 
•speeches, I shall wave saying any thing fartker ott 
-the subject at. present. 

• I write you a stupid Letter ?dfter a loiig sflience,^ 
for the sake of receiving a lively answi^r* You 
iCannot think how mUtiii good your Letters do* me, 
iiirf tmm can do you no harm ; but really if I had 
wH^fit4;o you ki tiie humour I was some time ago, i 
must have diated it from tlie Gave of ^'ia^>h0iiius* 
T I shall not trouble you with town news, though 
'I' have had a gteuA turndto eaiquiie &osd y6u aotne 
sews of the comet and tlie fleet, bo^ of whidb I 
imagined your intimacy with tlie sbirs and sea 
nymphs inight have given you great information of; 
Ts^ spleen attd kidolcggtce quite gat the better of 

& >me; 
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me; but the bright half of the yeaip is coming 
and I proipise to mend. 

Have you seen Voltaire^s Merope yet? ^ play 
perfectly interesting withoi^t a syllable of love in 
it However, though I am sensible of its merit, 
I am so angry with Voltaire's French impertinence 
in the preface, where he falls at once on alji our 
performances, in mu.sic, painting, or dramatip 
poetry, and insists upon it that our nation has an 
utter incapacity for succeeding in any of the three ; 
that I own 1 did not read it unprejudiced; and 
was most heartily rejoiced on comparing it with 
Maffei's, to find it fall ten thousand degrees short 
of the nobleness, the nature and simplicity of its 
original If ypu observe, the character of Ergasto 
{the young Cresfonte,) is infinitely amiable and 
interesting in the Italian, while in the French you 
are scarce any further interested for hi|n, than as.^ 
you knaw him to be the hero of the play. 

To be sure you have long ago read The Plea- ^ 
sures of the Imagination. I fancy that poem must 
read with double pleasure in the counti-y, where 
one is surrounded with all the charming objects he 
describes. I am sure you could not but be very 
much entertained with it, there seemed to me to 
be a sp^t and a beau^ in it, that I have seldom 
met with in modem poetry. But if you are i(^ a 
good sober pieqe, that has ,a gr^t deal of ^good 

t; S sense 
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sense in it, and but few absurdities, pray read the 
play of Regulus *. The run of the town is against 
It, but whether it is the dullness of the poetry, or 
the nobleness of the sentiments that makes fine 
folks dislike it, I am unwilling, to determine. 

Here I am writing a volume, and the more I 
say, the more I find to say ; at this rate I shall 
never have done, unless I make an effort to break 
the charm, and assure you I am, &c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mr$. CARTER. 

London, May 10, 1744. 

I cOMPLAiKED of my splenctick dispo- 
sition to you, my dear Miss Carter, some time 
ago, for having prevent^ my writing to you, but 
.it*will now be your turn to, complain of the con- 
trary, since I am set dpwn to write to you just no\i^^ 
because it is the only employment that 5uitpd my 
humour, and a great deal plea^ajitei: than my owu 
melancholy thoughts. In this, disposition it would 
he> a gr§at coBSolation to me, to know what had xk^ 
.•casionedjthe whimsical fit of spleen you complained 
<)% and. if you hay6 not->by this time forgot what it 

'^ A Tragedy byAVriiav^rd^ publlsKed in this year. ' ^ 

\ '^ w^as, 
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^as, pray b^ . charitable enough to gratify my 
curiosity. I promise you I will receive it with true 
sisterly candour, as I am so great a sufferer in that 
way .myself, and I think nobody can be so, more 
directly agaiost th^ir conscience than I am, for I 
do not believe any body was ev^ more thoroughly 
versed in the jfcheory of cheerfulness, or more con^ 
yinced of tf^e (Juty. Indeed I have no notion that 
any body can be seriously in the spleen ; I think a 
very little, serious Reflection enough to set life and 
^U its concerns in a very diflferent light frorn that in 
which fancy places jij: upon every little vexation* 
3ut almost every body is subject to a sort of ws^ing 
breams of misery. The exact contrast of thos? 
fine gilded castles jn the air, which we visionary" 
people are perpetually buildfi^. It is one of these 
sad dreams which ^end^ ip^ to seek cpmfprt in your 
company this afternoQn, X had beep meditating 
Jong on the illpess of the best frieijd I have in the 
>vojrld, and it had cast a gloom over every idea ; 
what would else have entertained my fancy, had ^ 
cloud thrown over it, 

J5y good luck J was prevented finishing, ipy 
J>ttpr, ^nd can npw end it. in 9. g^ypr tppe, and 
talk a little " like folks of this world," not that 
the folks of this world talk wise enough, to make 
one very fond I think of imitating them. I am 
really weary of the tqwn topics of conversation, 

ivhicb 
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"wftich are all run tlirough at every visit, and shall 
change them with pleasure for the discourse of hay- 
inaking and harvest. 

The author of the Pleasures of Imagination, ik 
one Dr. Akenside *, a very young man, and wad 
"when he writ it but eighteen. Tii well we hav^ 
sdihe new genius's rising among us, potoir Mrl 
i^ope •) is in a very declining way, aiid not likiely t6 
do honor to our country much longer. You isk if 
I mind politics ; there was a time when I attended 
to them extremely, ^nd thou^'t I Should have besen 
t!o blame if the affairs of Eurbpe had stood Still 
from my lieglect of them. At present I give Only 
just a glance at the gloomy side of thmgs (and sure 
k dreadful gloomy one it is) and then sit down in 
great (Quietness, rejoicing I have nothing to do to 
consider of it. One would imagine every body 
wks in the same easy way of thinking, for what- 
ever you folks on tlie sea coa^t may suffer from 
foreign or d6mestic enemies, we here talk of nothing 
but balls and masquerades. 

* This celebrated poem was published in this year }:T^4> ; 
but Akenside was born in 1721, so that he Vas now in his 
twenty-third year. It is not known from what authority Miss 
Talbot asserted that he was only eighteen years of age when 
he wrote it. 

t He died in little more than a fortnight after ; May 10, 
1/44. 

Ther^ 



There is a young Venetian here, wife to the 
Venetian ambassaddr, who is highly delighted with 
English- Cbeity,^aiid flies ^abbut Zibf a irir4 just 
•escaped from a cage^ she is little more than six- 
teen, extremely pretty, and having been bred up 
ip all the s^mpl^icity of a <cpnv?nt, says eyery thing 
l^l^at cowes i^ h^ ^^ad without thQ least Art>. &i}4 
£ijrpish^^ xQuch amuskemeot to Ml the court. .._,., 

Yoi4 io^s/a^ me for n^ev^ t^-lking npn^.ense ; 1^ 
h^ve written tsd^ this long JLetter to $he\y y^u Uiat 
yoiir inf^lt was Ulgroi^nded* A^d as for Im^mg^ 
I tiiink it pm of tl^e greatest privileges of human 
nature, and nutk^e ufe of it as o^ten as ever It corner 
fn Qiy way : J, am glf(jl ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^9 often ii^ 
your's ; the being aWe to imagine tho^e one wishe$ 
well to, iappy an4 cheerful, is next to the being 
-so onesielf« Kesit ye iperry. I am goin^ in tho! 
^irit of self-denial to buy A modepite fa;Q. ^hi^e 
all the fi^biqtnable worl^d »xp dispi^yi^g fans ojf two 
jards wide, jon^ )^Wy P^ ^^^y me^silres her 
ger^ius, ,by titie le^t^x ,of thin genteel --— - I ^xa 
as much at aioss for a phrase, as yo^ w^ for a' 
«imile^ .;nean tuji^ Ij^e^cpaph; waits, so adieu! Sec 

-.'.;.. • ' ■■ , ■ ^ ■■ ' vr 
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Mbs. garter tq Miss TALBQT, 

I|eal:t M(iy 24, four \q thp morning. 

I HAVE a strong "inclination, dear Misii 
Talipot,* to visit you like an apparition at this un- 
seasonable i^our, which I may safely indulge as* it 
will dp you no' harm; for I may talk to you as long 
a^ I please, without any danger of disturbing your 
slumbers, or depriving you of aa agreeable dream. 
* I thought myself infinitely obh^ed -tor -you for 
your Letter, though I feel some little scruples about 
answering one part of i1^ fqr as iheite are but very 
^w people in the world to whom I would so un-, 
willingly appear in a ridiculous iight, 'tis* very odd 
I should acquaint you with a' fohy, -which! have 
had prudence enough tt) conceal from all the world 
besides. ' However if you can have any curiosity 
about so insignificant a jiersoh is I, it will give me 
pleasure to gratify it^ and laugh at inc as much as 
you think proper, if ydu will laugh by yoursdf. 

The splenetic fit of which you enquire the a^usej 
was occasioned by some apprehensions, that % 
person for whom I have a great \oye wa^ going tQ 
|>e marfied ; and as I Jiave read in a hook, that 
j>eople when they m^irry are dead swid buried to all 
fq^i^x attachments ; I could npt think of resigning 

^ friend- 
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p, frieiKlship-whlch'cohStitutes somfe-oflh^ brightest 
intervals of my life, without a veiy severe uneaisi-* 
ness; fdrto^onverse with her in the diill, lornial^ 
indifferent way of a coiflHH)n acquaintance, was a 
change I could not think of 'with any degree' (rf 
temper. Now yoii have set me upon the history o€ 
my own nonsense, arm yourself \\4th patieiice,' for. 
you Bfiust hear it out in all its instances, bneof 
which was, that I might have been freed in agminate 
from the pain whicl\ Ifeis grolnHtteSs suspicion gava 
me, if I had tqld her of it / 1>dt a certain vile ob4 
stlnacy which I'endes^voured to persuade \nyself 
was a laudable pride, prevented my Asking ftef any 
questions, 8md I detested th^ thou^ts of "i^ttin^ 
itiformation by any more indii*ect mearis, so unless 
she had penetration enough to discover my uneasi- 
ne;$s, and so much good-nature as to deliver me froni 
it, I should have wrought myself into a firm belief 
that the affair was quite certain j and by tliis time 
you might have heard of my being run wild into a 
wood, and hopping about fi-om tree to tree like a, 
squhrrel, and feeding on nuts and acorns, "VVhethcr 
you will laugh at, or pity me most for this strange 
delicacy of friendship I cannot tell, but as i have 
eo honestly confessed all my weakness, I hope you 
will have the charity to give me your advice how to 
^nauer i^ against the calamity should, ^ it will 

in 
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in all prol^MUty ^oine tiqie or odi€r> besfal x&e |n 
good ^^medt , 

Ab I imagioe you are by this time in the country, 
I congratulate you oo the &m weather, which is so 
oece^ary to fftaJce it agr^^hle^ I hope. you ave 
^rfectlj seaaibla to all the charms of a South We&t 
wind^ which surdy blows froip Paradise, aad brings 
with it all the sweets of tlie g^rde^ of £dc^. I 
shall loog to bear s(xxke account of ywr rural 
amusemeoit^; fw my own part I am at present en* 
gaged in a very ^iger, a^d I ^^y a<dd a violeat 
l^irsuk of health- <. I get tip ^t fo^ir, read for an 
hour, tiitn Ml forth ft waUdng^ and without vanity 
I iftay pretend to be ^ne of t^ bert walkers of the 
§ge. I had at fir^t engaged three or fomr poor souls 
tp their §orrQw in this ambulatory scheme, apd/tis; 
not to be tQid_ the tracts of land we r^m|?led over ; 
but I happen to be much too yplatile foi; my suflfep* 
ing fellow-tiavellers, who com^ pjanti^g and gpuiahf 
ling at a considerable .di^t^ce, and labor alpng 
like Christian -climbing ^p the laW difficulty^ till aj 
length they ^uite sinkipitQi ^^^^ejUtgh of' despond. 
(Have you ever rpad. " Pilgrim'^ Pf ogres? ?") lofte^ 
divert myself by ^proposing in thetmidst of ^y vfalk 
to call at places a dqzen ni,iles off, to ibeftr thp 
univei-Bal squall they set up, ;th^t ligt^fletp^^Jieithp 
death of th^. l^errihle ,arp^tbe ^^scriptiqng %tl>aj: 
tlKjy give at our return, of the mischiefs occasioned 
' ' by 
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by my impetuous rapidity, though I protest I do 
not know of any harm I haVe done, except pulling . 
up A few trees by the roots, carryteg oflF the saild 
of a windmill, and over-setting half k dozen strag- 
gling cottages that stood in my way.* 

My sister has desired tb be excused going witii 
me any ihore, till she has learnt to fly, and anofli^ 
of our ti^op trent the word last night she could net 
possibly venture, as our last w^alk had absolutely 
dislocated all her bones ; so I have nobody to depend 
on now but my youngest sister, who is as strong =a8 
a little Welch hoi'se ; so she trudges after me Vvith 
great alacrity, and promises never to forsake me if 
i should walk to the North pole. As we daily 
improve in this peripatetic way of living, I propose 
to do myself the pleasure of breakfasting witli you 
some morning in Oxfordshire, from whence I shall 
proceed to dine with Miss Ward in London, drink 
tea with Miss Lynch in Canterbury, and dream of 
you all the same night at Deal. 

I don't know what to say to you next, for I am 
quite weary of talking of myself, unless I enter- 
tain you with the sweetly flowing syllables of 
Kietknskiy JVitkoustij Lowoyskiy &c. .a set of 
Polish officers who were taken by an Englisb man 
of war, and brought prisonei^s here. I have ofteft 
seen them, for they can find nobody to understttnd> 
or converse with them here but my hiliet. ^ii 

quite 



^yite diverting to hear what, a confusion of Ian* 
guages there is among them. One talks Latin, 
fuiother- French, a third Polish, a fourth high 
Dutchj and a fifth spmething that soijads like no 
language at all. But what entertained me most, 
Kas tp hear one of them who is a great disput^t, 
tali; for a considerable time about religion in French, 
|o ft person who und^rstopd not one word of- the 
language, and she piaking replies ^nd quotations 
in English, which he understood just as little ; sq 
po doubt tlie discourse tended much tp the edifica- 
f ion of bpth. J was going tp s^y a gre^t d^ more 
Jo jpu, but luckily my sister came in and told mejj 
whoever I ^yas writing such an unmerciful Letter 
jOj would never have patience to read it; so I e'erx 
follow her adiqonition, and cpncludC;^ &c- - 



Mis? TALBOT TO Mrs. CA|ITER. 

• Cuddosdeii, June 97 9 174>^ 

L|ioPE you are sensibly, my dear ]Miss 
Carter, th9.t I have taken due time tp consider wha^ 
jconsolatory advice I can give you, in ca^e the ca- 
lamity you seem so apprehensive of should happen^^ 
§fsA your unfaithful frbnd forsake the society of us 

spinsters^ 
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spinsters. -^ I really Rnbw ho better* expeidieftt than 
that you should be beforehand with her, since I 
have always observed that the people who set out 
upon a journey, are much less affected at parting, 
than those who stay on in the same situation with*- 
out any variety of new objects to dispel their me- 
lancholy. By this ineans you w ill make sure of an 
inseparable friend, since I have read in a book 
(David Simple by name) that a real friend* is only 
to be found in that state. If you do not like this 
scheme, you must turn Roman catholic, and go 
into a convent, where you may have a whole 
sisterhood of friends secluded from the rest of the 
world. 

If that project does not suit you, why then, my 
dear Miss Garter, we must e'en lower our ideas of 
friendship to the pitch of common life, and be con- 
tent with loving and esteepiihg people constantly 
and affectionately amid a variety of thwarting, 
awkward' circumstances, that forbid all poiteibility 
of spending our lives together. Let people in such 
'a situation be glad that they have known enough of 
one another to make affection mutual, and then let 
tiiem resign the complete enjoyment of it, as in- 
consistent with such a world as this, and acconf- 
modate themselves to the- pervefse changes of a 
varying life; with as much calwiness and. phtlo* 
. - sophy 



mphy 99 those e^apgp^ were perhaps meant to per-^ 
feet us in. 

I have not pr^ache4 put my thirty minutes yet^ 
have I ? Alas! Alas! does not my entering so very 
deeply and seriously into this subject, look as if J 
had been a good deal touched with it myself? One 
iof my most favourite, most amiable friends has 
been married for several years, ftnd I experience 
that the difference .of circumstances make an alte- 
ration in the ease and frequency pf our seeing one 
another, which robs me of the gayest, happiest 
moments I ever ^joyed. But our affection for one 
another continues the same it ever wpts; and indeed 
if ever so many people instead of one had a right 
to share it with me, I should feel not the least 
jealousy, as I have np notion of monopolies in 
friendship; and provided people love ine with sin" 
cerity, in the moderate degree I deserve, they cure 
.welcome to love as p^any more as they please, anfl 
only fomish me wi^ so many more objects of 
affection. I §ee her fes^ppy> I, see her act becom- 
ingly in her station, we spmetimes lament the dis« 
vtance that it puts between us, but are upon thj& 
whole mighty reasonable people, and very yv^l sar 
-tisfied^ that every thing should h^ as it is. 

Well but aU this while ypju have nev^r walked 
-over to breakfest with me in ypur seven leagi^e 
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boots that you seem to have borrowed out of ikfe 
Fairy Tales. As for your sister 111 put a feree ofi 
my indinati(M?is if she ^omes along \^ith you, imd 
not admit her; for it would be having no «pirk: a(t 
all not to resent such an injury as she did mc, ia 
putting an end to your Letter when you was «o well 
inclined to ^prolong my enteiftainment However 
upon your intercession I may probably relent, if 
you promise not to root up any of my beloved elms 
in your way hither. They furnirfi me tihtis hot 
summer with such an agreeable shade, that I 
should be unpardonable to part with them so easily, 
^ven for an hour s p en t in your company. Beneath 
their shelter I converse with a variety of authors, 
and pass away the time in an amusing indolence, 
beginning my day some two hours later than you 
do, and living through the whole of it with a dull- 
ness of temper, ill suited to those inspirfag beauties 
which summer diffuses all around. 

There are times when even the magnificence df 
the sky, the fair extensions of a flowery lawn, tt© 
verdure of the gi^yes, the harmony of rural sounds, 
and the universal fragrance of the balmy air, strike 
4is with tto agreeable sensations, 

** What iuts of ;th?ir sweetness those b)os«>fl»s begtzflr. 
That meadow, tko&e daisies why do th/cy ^&ot$mile H*^ 

nothing 
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hDthing surely but the ungrateful perverseness of 
one's own humoun This reflection throws human 
happiness in a liiost mortifying light If these 
most beautiful, most innocent enjoyments, are s0 
very imperfect, so sadly unsatisfactory, where 
shall the fugitive be found ? There only wliere it 
shall no longer be fugitive or uncertain* You see 
I am in a sermonizing humour, and do what I w ill 
I fall into the style every moment. Adieu! I will 
no longer trust myself with the pen, &c. 



Mr^., CAtlTER TO Miss TALBOT. 

' " ' ' Deal, Jiil^ 20, 174^4. 

I HOPE, myjdear Miss Talbot, you witi\ 
not again think it necessary to limit yourself to the 
term of. thirty niinutes, for really you are not one 
ftf -thijse orators whoi?i I could wish confined to a 
Cligpsydra-.I.oould with the most ple^saing atten- 
tion listen to such discourse^ as your's, " fipm morn 
to noon, from noon till dewy eve ;'^ especially when 
you preach only your own doctrine; for as to Da^^id 
Simple, (though I respect a great many of his opi^ 
nions) I am somewhat inclined to be heterodoxy 
^ ^ not; 
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not tKw I am goitog to trouble you with my reasons 
for dissenting from' him, which I have at this pre- 
sent time of writing totally forgot, but hope you 
win believe tiiey are right good ones. 
.'. As for your second scheme I am utterly forbid to 
think of it, from an extraordinary tenderness to the 
safety of my person, as I do not find you have 
mentioned any expedient how I should avoid.break- 
ingmy neck> which I believe would certainly follow 
my ever getting within side of them, for ** libera ia 
naqui et vissi, et morrd sdolta/' I am something 
too volatile to live for ages " in shady cloysters 
mewed;" a scheme very inconsistent with my prin- 
ciples, who am so real a friend to universal liberty, 
that I make a scruple of keeping birds in a cage, 
and did but last week refuse the offer of a veiy mu- 
sical linnet. 

But now, dear Miss Talbot, it is time for me 
most gratefully and sincerely to thank you for the 
serious part of your Letter, which I hope will con-* 
tribute to make me wiser and better: of which to 
my sorrow there is abundant need. I must how- 
ever in justice to myself tell you it was not from a 
contracted principle of monopolizing a person who 
I think possesses every amiable quality, that gave 
me the uneasiness I troubled you with ; for her fa- 
vourites always become mine, and could I flatter 
myself the case would be paraUd to what you de- 

VOL. u F «cribe^ 



serifee, I cowM bear i( ^vitb tcjil^:rabte iloaiqiiilHtj?? 
but I am persuaded it would.be. qijitetdifierentw 
At all events^ be that^s it.may^' yoijnD adA^ice.i*. 
equally good, and I sbaU . pay amu^h greater re** 
gard f o it, than i£.Tk was:. dictated by Seneca^'.or 
Epictetus^ : ^ r :. ;• :.' ' 

• I makq^nodoilbt biit youJig^ve rea/d <Sfm*, as I- 
have tb no great purpose ydu will tbii|k,: as I faidy 
confess I have no clear idea what one- half of it 
means: what I caa understand of it extremely: 
pleases me, but possibly its being beyond fhe 
r^each of my comprehension is the cause that some 
parts of the book appear entirely visionary, . and 
morejijke theglitt^iug confusioa of a lively imf^-^ 
ginatioo,. than any r^ular system of difetinctf rea-- 
soning. Pr^y what is; your opinion of tar- witter? : 
As I am as perfect a Hamadryad as you icaa: 
possibly be, I shquld pay the utmost deference to 
your favourite trees. I hope by this time^ tlie fair 
face of the creation has lecoVered all its chanhs,': 
and that you are no longer insensibte/.to the beau-: 
ties of a season when evsery sense and. every heart: 
isk^y* Where indeed below the stars shall, bappi- 

- • -Sy Bishop Berkeley, of Whom Pope says with more than 
his us^al truth of chamotcr, that be pGssessed ^ every viitne; 
updiex heaven." This ingenious and ec^ciitfic work was £rst, 
publiijhed JA tliis ye^r., . '. 
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ness be found, if it flies from a mind like your^s! 
If I might venture to dispute any point with you, 
who understand every thing so much better than 
myselJ^ I should be inclined to philosophize a little 
with you upon this melancholy reflectiorf. Give 
ffie ledve however, dear Miss 'Talbot, 'most sin- 
cerely to wish, you may very seldom, if it were- 
possible i^ver, feel anyistronger argument agaia^ 
homan^liappitiess than such an accidental flagging 
6f Ihe spirits as an h<Mir*s erflivening conversation; 
or a hundretj varied ^^musements might eaifeily con- 
quer. These transient fits of oscitatioriy dnd iriac 
tivity, &.re perhaps tio- more than a li6c€§sary re- 
laJcation to the mind, and serve to' quicken its fa- 
culties to a more lively sensation of returning J>lea- 
sure. ' 

I am greatly inclined to be an advocate for the 
happiness of human life, and you will allow my 
opinion to be tolerably impartial, when I tell you 
that I am at this moment talking in downright con- 
tradiction to what I feel, however — — luckily for 
you, the want of a frank puts an end to my specu- 
lations, for I believe all the philosophy I might utter 
in another sheet would not be.wortli sixpence to 
you, so adi«u! &c. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs, CARTER. 

Cuddcsden, Sept. 7, 1744^ 

At lengthy de^wr Mis» Carter,. I have 
broke the sleepy charm in which indotenee has kept 
i3fie, et me voici, mademtoiseUej k vi)tre servicef 
How have you done th3s age, how have you amused 
yourself? what have you read, what have yom writ? 
and what kind of speculations have you be^ti en- 
gaged in? 

• Have you read %he new Fables, writ in the maoner 
of Gay, but I think more agreeably? they aief* 
really very pretty, ; Dr, Young has now I suppose 
done with his " Night Thoughts," he has given us 
om for every night Iq the week. I do not know 
whether you critics and fine folks will allow tbena 
to be poems; but this I am certain of, tliat they 
are excellent in their kind, though they may be oi 
a kind peculiaf to themselves^ He shews us the 
Muse in her ancient dignity, .when she inhabited 
temples, and spoke ^an immortal langiiage^ long be- 
fore^ §ing-sppg came into b^ing*. 

You 

*. With respect to Dr. Young^s poetry, Mrs. Carter, as will 
be seen, agree4 with Mis^ Talbot; but the Ed-itor has heard 
Mr*. Carter say that sh^ was much ilisappoihtcd in* his coiiver- 

• * * ' - «■"•' i 8titi«>iu 



Y^M ask my opinion of tai'-water, ai If y6« 
knew how great a quack I am in my neighbour- 
hood, I have, not however ventured to try it on my 
poor neighbours, though by what I can learn of it^ 
it is very good if properly applied. 

'Tis very hard I tliink the good man, who pub- 
lished his opinion of it from no other motive than a 
general benevolence, should be so vilely abused 
for it, as he has been by various paltry scribblers^ 
But their abuses are supportable; the thing not to 
be borne is their spirit of panegyrising, which ha$ 
pursued the ashes of Mr. Pope so unmercifully, 
that I could almost expect a satire from the other 
world to lash them for it Seriously it is a mortis 
fying thing to see we have nobody among us that 
can, or that will write any thing tolerable tQ honour 
the memory of such a man. 

There is something towards the eml ^f your Letter 
that gives me real uneasiness, as it mentions your 
own being in low spirits, at the very time you was 
giving me excellent advice against indulging them. 
However, I hope we both easily recover from ihe 



salton. It appeared to her light, triding, and full of puT)t% 
The last part of this character might have beeii expected; 
The quaint expressions and tendency to wit, even in his most 
serious and affecting compositions, would naturally lead to 
piaytag opoti words in cheerful and easy discourse. 
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gloomy fit (^ich a thousand little incidents' tteow 
one into now and then) because we are both I 
believe very right in our theory, and equally ad- 
vocates for the happiness of human life. One 
may allow it I think to be greatly an overbalance 
to its stifFerings, and yet find it at the best so tri- 
fling and imperfect as not to be more attached to 
it, than gratitude and patience dictate, who by the 
way oblige us to a much more cheerful and con- 
tented enjoyment of life, than many serious wTiters 
are apt to attend to. 

I do not know whether I ever asked you how 
you liked Madame de S6vign6's Letters. I am at 
present much entertained with them. There are 
^x volumes in French, two only of which are very 
prettily - translated by an ingenious man who ii 
since dead; and who took them from a spurious 
Irid imperfect edition. I wonder nobody has ever 
undertaken these, though they would require a 
good many notes, and a very elegant turn of ex- 
pression. 

I have been talking of books all this while, and 
perhaps you may be more in a humour to hear of 
the giyeties of a horse race, which I havfe lately 
partaken with as much life and giddJnefes as if I 
loved or cared for nothing else. Even you would 
tkve been pleased to see such a collection of pretty 
women as our ball-room was filled with: and as it 

7 h 
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tBr-geaeraHy a set pf «eighbour^ Vbtf meet theFCt 
and we of tbi3 county are good kind of socia!?ltf 
folks, you cannot qasUy conceive any thirjg jnorf 
lively and gopd-tempered. I add tlii^ that you may 
see I converge witjh the living as well as the dead: 
imd now th^^t yoti :^£ty'jaot die timt saddest of all 
deaths, .moLirir denpui, 1 wjll conclude. I foi^ot 
to say that the Bishop of Oxford desires ydu will 
for the fijture enclose your letters to him, that I 
may not be cheated of my. fourth side -« . 



• Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

' ' *' Deal, Oct. 9, 1744. ^ 

I CAN give no very entertaining aoswe4 
dear JVIiss Talbot to your obliging enquiries aftes 
my proceedings, which will furnish but a dull his* 
tory, iot I seldom remember to have passed my 
time so disagreeably as these last two months. " J 
bave bad vile head-aches which have confined mt 
most days for some hours to -such a lifeless state of 
^i/Vte«;«^w. as .might have apf)eated sufficiently mor-f 
Iftfyiog.toJne, if I had not felt a more sensible paia 
6^m tlie sad apprehensions of losing oae of my 

best 



best friencis by the small-pox; this ^-ith a cotistsnt 
succession of illness in our own family, has left 
me but little leisure for that variety of employments 
which amuse me agreeably enough at another time. 
Indeed I cannot tell when I shall be able to get into 
my former track again, for this long confinematit 
has rendered me so extremely plodding and stupid, 
that I begin to fear all my gay whimsical ideas, 
now I am tolerably at ease, will dwindle into a sober 
relish for comfortable life, 1 don't know that fOT 
this week I have formed any one scheme but what 
has been entirely practicable, or said or done any 
one thing that people could either be offended or 
pleased with. It is not to be described how per* 
fectly muzzy I look, nor what a strange fondness I 
have lately acquired for dumplings. Nay, I am so 
far gone, that I much question whether instead of 
keeping my senses awake with an enlivening supper 
■ on green tea, I could not witli very solemn satis- 
faction regale myself upon lambs wool, or wigs 
and ale, and get very quietly to sleep by eight 
o'clock without the interruption of a single dream. 
In short, my dear, castle building seems to be ut- 
terly at an end, and instead of soaring in the air as 
volatile as a sky lark, I shall soon be reduced to 
waddle upon earth like a fat goose: dear Miss 
Talbot, have compassioa on my dej^Iorable case, 

fwd 
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tnd help me to remove this vis iaerticB, which has 
btid hold on all my faculties, by the most effectual 
means in the world, a letter from you, which will 
certainly give me one of the most enlivening and 
happy sensations I am capable of receiving, and I 
hope entirely raise me from this bathos of dullness^ 
and set me a flying again \^ith so much alacrity that 
-—Sublime feriam sidera vertice*. 

Well but after all, I have forgot I must say 
something about books j I have not seen the new 
Fables you mention, unless they are a collection of 
• some which were first printed separately hy one 
Mr. Grrevil, and which I thought extremely pretty. 
Pour les lettres de Madame de S6vign6 elles m'ont 
toujours charm^es. On y trouve tout ce qu il y a 
de p(^i, et de spirituei dans la langue Frani(:oise. 
II me semble aussi qu elles donnent aussi un pop« 
trait tr^s naturel du coeur de I'auteur, qui a vrai 
dire, k quelques 6gards vaut mieux que sa tfete, 
BUT tout quand elle parte de la religion dont elle se 
forme des ide^ assez ridicules. £tes vous, Ma*- 
demoiselle, du sentiment de ces gens, qui s'en- 
nuyent tant de cette aifection outr6 qu'elle t6moigne 
pour sa fiUe, ou croyez vous avec moi, que c'est k 

• ** Above the crowd I tben shall rise 
Aa4 taucb with lofty head the skies/' 

PuaCQmbe'$ Horace, Book 1. Ode I* 

cette 



cetfieiseuld ctrbaQstaace JofueTon doit k plus port 
4es benutes de son esprit?^ Cest dommage quoa 
$^0it pas conserv6 les r^ponses deMadanle GrtgEian.' 
La vivacit6 de la m^re teiiroit £dt \m contraste fort 
Jtgjr^able avec la froideur de la file. Pour la tra-. 
duction de ces lettres, je croia qu'on y r^ussiroit 
fert maL II y a un infinite de tours d'exptession 
qui dependent entieremeot du genre de la langue 
Frani^iae Qt feroit une fOrt mauvaise figure dans la 
Ii6tre. 

I ibink I am next to proceed tipon I>r. Youngs 
who well deserves the beautiful aicomiums you 
^ve hira, I really regret there are no nK>re thafl 
3eve» nights in a week, iMtead of exclaiming as I 

ievd a lady when she was told of a fifth ^ 

*^ What will that man never have doae complain^ 

' But as greatly as I admire this book, and as 
^rifling as most of the . criticisms on it appear, I 

eaniiot help making one objection: ;That the 

author has given too gloomy a picture of life, and 
too bad. a /character of mankind^ who, upon tbe 
whole, I am much inclined to believe are a much 
better set of beings than some . moralists, £tom^ 
partial view, think proper to represent them. Indeed 
this melancholy turn of thought runs through all of . 
Dr. Young's writings, but in no where so much as 
in "what he calls his " True Estimate of Human 

Life," 



Life,-'^ one of thfe inbst sbmBf^ pieces surelytM 
ever a splenetic imftginatioit drew. - 

I imagine you have seen tbe Life of Savage^ 
and Letters from Felicia to Chartotte. I am told| 
but I have not seen it, that Mr. Warbnrton has 
\\Tote' something against the Pleasures of Iiiiagim- 
tion; it must surely be a strange rage of criticisra, 
that would .drive him to quarrel with one of tie 
most beautiful, and' as far ds 1 can judge, the most 
anexceptionable poem in ou^ language. ' ' What 
cm he havef said tigainst it? I tnnst notfotgeft to 
ask yoii too Whether you can suti^fy my cuTio^itiJ 
who was the authbf of a Visibn inscribed to Mr. 
J^itt; on his translation of Virgil, ^hich I was ex- 
tremely pleased with. j . 

I am very much obliged to the Bishop for hi; 
polite attention, and hope you have armed yourself 
^with patience to wade through this fourth side 
You are certainly in th6 i-iglit that I should havj 
been pleased with such an agreeable sight as yoi 
describe your ball-room, and I would have divested 
myself of all national prejudices, to make a fai* 
comparison bet^ een the. pretty ladies of Oxford- 
shire and those of Kent, who really make a yer^ 
charming appearance at a Canterbury assembly, 

* This wa» Dr< Jf<j^hii^u'^ Xii^ 6i Savage, th^n jusit ftth^ 
Qshed. ' . 

' Tc 



To my grtet grief we dxe gomg to lose one of our 
inost celebrated beautks^ Miss Bethia D'Aetb*, (I 
. believe you know something of her) wlio is going 
entirely to leave this country, which will deprive 
me of sovae very happy hours in her company, and 
her of on^ of the most delightful situations in the 
world, which she quits with great regret Indeed 
tie softness of her temper, and the elegant turn 
of her mind and understanding, are much better 
silted to the poetical pleasures of Knolton Grove^^ 
than the hurrying diversions of a noisy town; she 
always put me in mind of that line of Narci^sa — 
Soft melancholy, &c. &c. But I forget while talk- 
ing on a subject that delights me, you have been 
ired an hour ago. Assure yourself, &c. 3ca 



Miss TALBOT to Mbs; CARTER. 

Cuddc^dcn, Nov. 15, 1744. 

Indeed, dear Miss Carter, if you will 
persist in quoting Latin to me, I must insbt upon 

♦ Daughter of Sir Thomas D'Aeth, of Knolton, Bart. 
She was married first to Herbert Palmer, Esq. and secondly 
•o Lieut. Col. Cornan. To this lady Mrs. Carter addressed 
the poem, written in this ycat, which .be^ns ** §ay dear Be- 
thia,*' &c. 
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Jt that ydu write your Letters ir a4ai*g« baiid;^ for 
as 1 am obliged to apply to the Bishop of Oxford 
before I can understand them, it is highly neces*^ 
sary they should be in some degne visible. 

To be serious, I thank you fora most agreeable 
Letter, though the beginning of I gave me a good 
deal of paiihto find -y6u had ben in such, a me* 
lancholy way. By this time you %el the high joy 
of ease after pain, and peace aiier anxiety, the 
highest indeed human nature is ca^tble of, except 
just when it is teking a flight to the stars, upon tho 
wings of some sublime speculation, and I dare say 
before this time your goose i^ metanorpboaed ioto 
an eagle, and has taken very many suck ethereal 
journies, while I, poor mortal, ala^ for .me! lun 
chiefly conversant in the price of fl^:, aid the dif- 
ferent merits of my spinsters. At l^ast, I can fly 
no-forther than plain English will hdp m^ (for as 
for French mA Italian, they certainly do lof raise 
one's speculations, though they vary thm very 
agreeably,) but they rather serve to waft aUbutter- 
fly over a gay parterre, than to assist even dfark in 
ascending; however, while Mr. Pascal is e^^aot in 
French, this censure should rather bs confted to 
the soft Italian. j .\ ' 

Pour les Lettres de Madame de S^^igii^,' je 
trouve comme vous qu'il n'y a rien de phs agitable 
xd de plus interessant qu^ cettetendressemateiieUo 

flont 
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d<mt diaque femUv^ rempii?- M*» je tcome 
aussi qu'elle eniai^t trop ebaolument le bpnbeur 
et ie malheur de a^ vie; que son attachem^t i^toit 
trop vive. pour tin npDde.ftussipaBiagejf que celui 
ci, <^ 8^3 momoei ^oie^t ta?ep occup^s ppr d^s 
teHdre* souvenirsj^t das re^^ts Tairw etinutilesi 
Btais d^ms twtoiit.m§iije il ya ujfi^.beaqfe ini-j 
ipitabki. Et ccsgKVs ei aiimbl© ^t qui j9'£|a|9#^^ 
M .-p5trfeitemeiit,pe-tffo^vte;vov6i pptqjue seuvent; 
flspaiBQiciit elQipihJedes heu^ei tr^s 46$^gr^ablefe 
qu^.avoieuib d« faumems ^t cl^ bUaiTe^ief « Je 
Bejsais, MadBiHtio^eUe, si cel^ v^us fi?appe qomm^ 
moi, je ny: trcuYericn de ifi^wwH^eMte ponv 
Madame ie.SGfiigae:ni$a.fi^^ mai* j^y trouve p^Ff* 
fidteriaeirt d^pinte rimp^foction de toute S09}fit6 
humaine. * ;. . ,;^ 

If i uin onBOi yoawiil fbinltme as^ gJooH^yja* 
good p. Yomg; butliet nie vindicate myj^^li by 
distingiishingbeU'een incomplete eajoym/eirt;,aiK^ 
^oneaaD, aid between areaswabte aod. a^ple- 
rmio iew x)i tlie world. If, every bbdy.h^ a 
mixtoein tteir character, let.it be- acknowledged 
tiiat i mixture implies good as well as bad, arid 
that he best practicaLuse of such kind of reflecf 
tionsis to enjoy the good cheerfully, (hat on^ 
may make tl^ most of it, and slight whatever 
is dia^ecible, as "vvhat is usual a»d to be .^4 
pectod. -- . :^'-- •.:.',,:: :'.t ,..:.-.. -..;,: 
• I envy 



. lierivy yoii tfaerpleasmnejof ixaJding Aftton^M m 
hi&i}vmvsovd&; i^obofjy ever made moiie leosodaUit 
observations than him. I know nothing of: tht 
vision youiineiition. Asf6i; Mr; Wartiqrtons ob- 
MrvatioDs on thatnolde, that cbaaBtng, t^t e:i^^ 
cellent poem, I am tbld^tbej .were on th^s least 
poetikal part jof it (that^whicll concemsi ri(%ut^ 
and ^^diiefly on; the notes eyed of Jtba^ iifdi^h be 
tixqp^t went upon a HviXHag principle of i LcxA 
fihaftdsbury's, ^^ suivly (do not be rngsy witk 
!!»)> h^d soBie a^^ wrong and. danganfNis.a&.«?er 
iningleki their ddbinfluence^i^^ «. fine geniUs.^ I 
am, &C.. .. T 



Miw. CARTER TO Miss TALBOT, 

'Deal, Dec. 5; 1744. 

I PROMISE for the fttturj^, dear Mi» 
Talbot, to be very good, and not to write in any 
language which you are resolved not to under- 
stand yourself J for the thoughts of your shewing 
my LetteJrs to tite Bishop of Oxford has fri^ten^ 
me out of my wits, and will be an dfeetual i^ 
straint to any display of toy iearping by n^y 43£ 
quotations. However, ^ if ;you had let me- g^e- oa 
. - quietly 
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quietly y6a would soon have seen to the end of it^ 
for I hftve the &cul^ of forgetting one day what! 
lead ike last 

I was pleaflied to find you express so. mudi re^ 
ffffd for Marcus Antoninus^ whom I always read 
wkh great ddighty though I am sorry he bad so 
wroiq^ an Mea of the Christian religion. I am 
oow deqply engaged in an author that makes me 
kalf. mad, Thucydides; however, I have hegan 
and ba^Sid to persevere, if it is only to get over 
the dfficulty of it, fcnr the instory does not give me 
half :the. pleawre I expected. One would tliink 
the man had been a heavy Lacedemonian, for 
there is really very little of the genius of a sprightly 
Athenian in it, but all seems laboured and con* 
strained. You will certainly think me mightily set 
on the happiness of puzzling myself, when I tell 
you another of my employments is the docbrine of 
quadiatic equations, which, with the addition of 
much cogitabundity over the riddles in the Ladies' 
Almanack, gives me an air of very profound 
study. 

I was in hopes of making some progress in read* 
ing this winter, as I am likely to spend it where I 
dp not meet with many interruptions, but I fear it 
l¥ill prove an impracticable scheme; for whatever 
inclination I niay have to become moi-e learned, I 
find I must content myself with remaining igno» 

rant, 
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farit, or pay very i^verely for ail the iinsuccessl^ 
fefForts I make to the contrary* What a mcNrdfying 
bqnsideration is it to the vanity of hunoaa undcr^ 
standing that its operations shpuld be $o. entirdy 
dependant on Ae fickle powers of mechanism. If 
I did not believe you too wise to «eed any sutdi 
lessonj 1 3hould, from s|td expgrien^e^ caiitidn you 
against the fatal error people are ^illy pf^ wlio 
think it possible to improve their understaiiiiding 
while they neglect the care of their health; Those 
who set out on iuch a mad puriiuit after knowledge^ 
run themselves out of breath, and are stopped in 
the midst of their career^ when a sober moderate 
pace might have carried them securely ,t6 their 
point . Tis after all very absurd to expect a watch 
should go weHj when one has ruined the very 
isprings on which its motion depends.-^— What a wil- 
derness of metaphors am I rambling through. 

As to Madame S6vign6, it must be confessed! 
her fondnesgf was carried rather too far, but tWs 
excess admits of some excuse. The natural turn 
of. her temper doc§ not seem to have met with any 
restraint from a regular education, and without 
some particular advantage it is extremely difficult 
for such very lively people to keep themselves in 
some instance or other from running mad. The 
very best dispositions of heart are no defence against 
this evil; for where the object is inapcent, and the 

VOL. I. G affection 



infection itself dah^es a moral appearance^ a (\Amk 
^agkationr utbo much engaged by the first pleas- 
ing view to took any further, or consider the ill 
eflfeets that often arise fiiom a too great attention lo 
(feVen l:he best particular €lttachaien«Si This viva- 
ttty isx.^at'^ely to be corrected, unless by a very 
^^yhlkbit of thinkings an advantage which very 
ftiwhffvie th* happiness, to possess. ] ^ 
: l^Htecftly forgive you any cehsureon my Lord 
Slttlfttesb«¥J'/for one half of his^ wbrks I Jievel: read, 
aiid the mher hatf I havfe forgot; I just remember 
jn ^neml that I was grefatiy charmed with some 
tilings in the Moralist, and that in othefs he ap- 
pealed a very sad reasoiier. Have yoti ever seen 
li Hycmi toScienc^, by the author of the Pleasures 
ef Ima^nkion? 

-if must tdl ycru tlie mortal fright we have all 
lately been in here. Ode nighty between nine and 
ien, a tt»ei^^n]^r came to tlie comn^anding officer 
rf feoldifer^^ ih this place, With advice that a consi- 
d^able bddy of soldier]^ were kuided at Walmer 
Cas^ (^bout a mile from Deal). Thp nfm %vas 
strictly e)cii^ined, and tkete appesured mx rteaosk ta 
doubt the truth of what he said. So the soldiers 
(about 70) were drawn out, and an alarm beat to 
tall the townsmen to take their arms, which they 
did with great spirit. An express waa tbtfi dis^ 
jpatched to a man of w ar in the Downs for further 

assiatallce, 
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Assisitrice, aii(i' a boat wa$ iilled with Bailors Vdit 
armed and ordefed ashbfef. Never Wa3 Mc\i a 
scenB (tf qproaf and confusicftl; womett and chil- 
dren squeaking through the streets, dfums beating, 
bells ridding) signals flashwg, arid the guns from 
the ships and Deal Castle firiiig: Various were 
th^ accounts tfctt ^ery passenger brought, that 
the French had taken W^lttier' Castle, knoclted- 
ddwn the' vifla-ge,-^ killed knd eat the inhabftaiits, &c. 
&c. &c. &c: Wen, it was to Be^our ttn^ liex^ 
and every body was in expectation every minute of 
seeing^the .cannibals enter the town: when,* after, 
about two hours fright, it appeared that the alarm 
bad nothing in it. 

The^groand^xj? aH^l^s ilartri vm'Ho Mlfe' young 
fellows, ,:^vha ha^JSOtinto Walmer Castle, (which, 
to the honour of several officers who have standing 
salaries, is guarded by two old wohifen,) knd making 
a strange' ndise with their sticks, frighteriedthitirt^' 
and their ffeai's supplied all the Vest; they tmimo&tti 
tillage, declaring the Frfentb had got posseftrfem of 
the ca»tte, and (fiat they had deen SO0 (stlpposetf 
to be cows quietly grazing on a common.) Upoii 
this^the men took to tiieif arn», the wotten^ ran 
away, and the above messiengei: was sent to Beal^ 
To be sure the man thought lie was dbing some* 
thing to his imrtiortal glory by the maimer in whidt 
I am told he proclaimed iimself through Deal 

o S! 8treet» 
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sitreets — '" J ^tm John Redman, of Walmer, come . 
to tell you the French ace Ijinded." 

Fpr my p9.Xt^ I .n>^st hpnestly confesis I never 
was so terrified in my wjioli^ lite; iny fright, how- 
ev^r^ would have been less if I could have heard'; 
Vi^liat ray.iather said aboutt it, but he .was ^aid hold, 
of l^y pj^i ^ numbjBr ,of people to comfort their, 
igotheif?/ aunts^ and .grapnies, that I .could stjaixe 
gS5 sigj:^t of him duri^^; the] wfaqje. brntje,^ : AfteB^ 
tbi3 loi|g§^ry^ J shallc^ily s^yg|diev, &C-:': •:.:^ ^jji 

*J c>J':JivlJ V'i.^^'i:' .- '. \ -^ ■' • ' 1 -^ \--'*"^ ,--■' 

, Mifis TALBQT . to ^M. CARTER, 

i ' - '"} t'-V ^^ ^ CutJdesden, /air. fi, ^1:745. - ^ 

j,.*.::/.Je a^x J ._/ ■ . :■/..■ : ... » .^^ \' .< '•. . .r 
g..>: : . hrI^f^]^A^Py.'*^*wns of the new ye^r ta 
ypi^; dear .Misi^; Carter. I do not know ho\v tp 

^?jByu::fe PJ^'^?:? :g^^]^®^^''y>. b^* ^^ I cannot help 
^aqaing^a tfiougand; goo§ wishjBs for you, sa I 
5anr.ot omit this opportiinity of ea^pressing tbejn to 

j^..And.aaow (this terrible Bishop of Oxford^^.that 
yx)u are so aftaW pf, not being, standing at my elbow, 
t^qt. ala^ for us, a great many miles oflf,) I will 
lay your Letter open before me, and enter intocoai- 
yersation. As nothing feeeps it up so well as a 
. , ^ : "^ ' ' little 
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Jittle'spmt of contradiction, the first thing" I tKink 
it proper to take notice of is what you say about 
I'hiicyflides, whom, from this same -convei-sfible 
spirit, I find myself jusf now disposed *to ieommeno, 
'though the truth is, when I heard * him riiad thii 
summer, he did not answer my expectations ; yet 
it must certainly be allowed, that even \^ hen his 
thoughts are worded by Mr. Hobbes, there is d 
closeness and correctness in them that gives one a 
very high opinion of his judgment and veracity. 
He seems to me an author of great gravity and 
weight, one that one cannot but have a great respect 
for, and w^hom it seems more creditable to commend 
than authors of less plainness and*raore ornament. 
I Oivn, however, I thought of him just what you 
dp, and over and above, I am very much offended 
with him on behalf of all the Grecian ladies, of 
whom he does not think fit to mention one through 
his whole history ; and indeed of all ladies in gene* 
ral, to whom he gives a very civil admonition in one 
of Pericles' speeches, to keep themselves in quiet, 
and make themselves as little talked of ais possible. 
I wish you would give me a politer translation of 
this passage than Hobbes has done. I got some 
gentlemen to look into the Greek, and they brought 
me a wicked note out of the old scholiast that makes 
every thing ten times worse. He says, that modesty 

is 
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1$ the only virtue that cw belong to women, for 
tb^y have neither prudence, justice, nor fortitude. 

Well, in my poor opinion, who am 30 prudent 
th<U I would fain make I^ricles and Thucydide* 
Kpeak civilly to me, and to do them justice, hav# 
i^QHT^e enough to oppose the 3entiment of this 
vulnerable pedant, » the admonition has a much more 
delicate meanbg, and a very just one. Gentleness 
jind reserve are such becoming qualities, that it is 
perhaps no inconsiderable privilege of our sex to be 
placed amongst fair Virtue's silent train* The 
well-bred Pericles did not mea» to say. Go mind 
your spinning and hold yonr tongues — but what he 
did mean to say I will leave it to you to tell me. 

After Thucydides we read Herodotus. I was 
pleased with him beyond my expectation ; he struck 
me more a^ an agreeable, good-humoured, chit-' 
Cihat cwipanion, than a formidable author, and the 
gnaw fetbcar of history. I do not know whether he 
was not tbeMme kind of genius with Ariosto, only 
allowii^ for the ^upericwity of Greece above Italy, 
and 4»f wb^t h%» truth lor its foundation to mere 
r/>maoci^f }n Thucydides I had scarce met with 
doe instance of heroic virtue I^qqx Nicias was a 
^jpoA 4ort of man, but much like one of us in these 
later agea. U one could iiave been transported 

should 



«bould have been Eurprized to see men, women, and 
children look, move, and talk in the same kind of 
way that we do in England; 'tis the same kind of 
feel one has from reading these original authors. 
There is a kind of poetry in the imagination that 
dresses up distant times and people in a higher way 
than any reality can answer, and this is not a little 
lielped out by reading the ancient histories of mo- 
dern authors, who have all writ in the same orna- 
mented nmy. Perhaps this observation is not a just 
one, .and so I will have done with it Oiie word 
more about Thucydides, as his is the history of a 
civil war, in his own times, my English vanity could 
not help comparing it with my Lord Clarendon's, 
surely he is much beyond them alL 

I run on without mercy, and do not consider that 
poor aching head of your's ; I beg you will take 
for yourself the good advice you gave me, and do 
not sacrifice your, health, either to riddles, Greek, 
or mathematics, as I am determined to preserve 
mine in spight of tent work; painting, and that 
Wrongest of all temptations, the poring over books 
by the fire side. I shall soon be got out of the 
reach of this temptation, for your next Letter will 
probably find me in London. In the ipean time I 
advise you to lay aside all your abstruse studies, 
^nd read nonp but R. B.'s books, or the History <rf 
jtbg a^vm ChampiCMais, or, wlM I have just finished, 

Cas;s4ndra» 



Cassandra. Or if you bad rather asfure to th» 
character of fin author, pray write me some plain 
books that shall be just on a level with the capa-y 
city of my farmers and spinn^r^ and wes^vera, and 
teach them useful sentiments in an ^mu^ing lively 
>yay. Seriously I think somptliiqg in this way much 
wanting, and might be pretty, I fapcy, if the author 
of P^^mela would undeilalte it Some of thd Archr 
bishop of Cambray's Fables are pf this |jind *. 

Wheq I c^me first inito the country, I wa$ all 
pastoral in my notions; I fancied that all shepherd^ 
could play on the ^ute and talk eclogues. Some 
years have set me right on this head, but I still 
wish those poor peqple to partake something more 
of the improvements of the mind than they do. 

I am quite converted to Me^danpie S6vign^^ I do 
not know so chainiing q. book. The Ode to Science 
I never saw. Yqur Histqry of the Invasion of 
Deal by the French, in the year 1744, is a most 
incomparable story, most admirably told. Poor 
John Redman of Walmey ! Wh^t a vplupie I haye 
wrpte, your's, &c. 

* This idea has ^incc been ably realized \>y one of her owq 
^x, in Mrs. I|annah More's " Stories for Persons of the 
middle Rank," and her " Ballads." To lower herself to the 
level of the ignorant and uneducated, and employ all the 
powers of her strong and cultivated mind for the benefit of 
|ier fellow-creatures, regardlest equally of fame and profit, 
tjeserves no common praise ; but it will surely have its reward. 

Mis§ 
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Miss TAI^BOT to M«s. CARTER. 

London, March 2, 1745, 

This town, my dear Miss Carter, makes 
tne so perfectly idle, the very air of it is infected, 
and there is no resisting its influence ; and to this 
alone must you attribute my long silence, nor 
should I have awoke out of my dream of indolence, 
had I not been told that Miss Peggy Carter* had 
been at my door (unfortunately while I was abroad) 
^nd it immediately occured to my vanity that you 
had sent her express to know whether I was dead or 
alive. Whether in the days of Mr. Bickerstaff I 
3hould not have been reckoned among the dead, is 
I think by no means clear. I am sme one lives to 
no one purpose of a rational being all those hours 
ijthat are spent at the modern assemblies : yet to 
)these all conversation is sacrificed ; friendly visits, 
^nd private parties, are things gone out of the 
world; and Handel, once so crowded, plays to 
empty walls in that opera house where there used to 
]be a constant audience as long as there were any 
dancers to be seen. Unfashionable that I am, I 

♦ Sister, to Mrs. Garter, and afterwards wife of the Rev, 
pr. Pennington. 

was 
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was I own highly delighted the other night at his 
last cwratorio. Tis called Belshazzer, the story the 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus; and the music, in 
spight of all that very bad performers could do to 
spoil it, equal to any thing I ever heard. There is 
acihorus of Babylonians deriding Cyrus from their 
waUs, that has the best expression of scomibl 
laughter imaginable. Another of the Jews, where 
the name, Jehovah, is introduced first with a*mo^ 
loents silence, and ^en with a full swell of music 
K> solemn, that I think it is the most striking lesson 
ftgainst common genteel swearing I ever met with. 

You will think I am run mad, musically mad, 
if I go on any longer on the subjept ; but as it is 
rather more fashionable to run mad about Mr. 
Thomson's play, I will change my theme, and t^llc 
io you oi Tancred. I want much to know how 
jfou like it, at this distance I would lay any wager 
you do not like it so well as your sister does, wha 
certainly cannot be your sister, and not have been 
to see it long ago. Every body agrees that no play 
vas evesi' so much improved in acting, at le^st not 
since the Booths and Bettertons "*. That £rst scene 

especially, 

* No wonder, for Garrick acted Tancred, and Mrs. Cibbcr, 
Sigismimdft, Sheridan perforiped SUTiTedi. TJ^e fl»y vas 
brought out under the auspices of two cclebr^ed fitatyepiiHiT)^ 
\V41liam Pitt, afterwards Eurl of Chatham, apd Sir George?,^ 

after- 
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especially, where SifFredi discovery to Tancred who 
he is, pleased me almost beyond any thing I ever 
saw, indeed even before I saw it, that scene wa$ 
my favourite. But what do you think of the story, 
and what of the style ? 

Have you seeft Mr. Akeuside's new Od^P they 
afe all, I believe good, but espi^ptaUy thaj; a^umt 
Suspicion, and euaotber upon Cheerfulney»s» Tbere 
is a poem upon Sickne^a, that hfts s^nie \vm^ 
and descriptions in it dreadfully b^ld a©d fine, and 
that to me give quite the promise of ft geniut. 
There i^ a book of Dialogues upon Edueatioa th$^ 
I fancy you will be extremely pleased with. Stf 
much for book^, it is but Mr I thbk to me&tiw 
tlie general cbaractear of those just publish^ t»" 
one's friends at a 4ist«uiee; after aU it is to^w 
Ukely you that dwell with leisure md the Musea^ 
should be able to inform us trifling inhabitants jof 
fbis stily Ivondon of idl su£h matteors, whMe msr 
Letters to ymi itbould ^e filled y^iih the newest 
lLCcou«^3 q{ fmimn^ ajccurate (^cription of Vrfock 
hoops, Venetian caps, and all such impoitant 

Afterwards Lord Lyttclton ; they were both friends to Thomson, 
MnA attended the rehearsals of the play, assisting the actors 
with their instructions. Booth and Betterton had been deaci 
some years before Garrick appeared upon the stage. 

See Dayies's l^ite of Garrick, in which the date is wrong. 

matters!^ 
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matters, tliat -might eftable you to shine away ii\ 
the very tip top^of tlie fashion, at church or at the 
l>ali ,.::., 

The first-part of th^ time I was in town, some- 
how or other I led a grave home life, and had nothing 
lO'Say to-amiise; the last fortnight or three weeks, 
I- have -racketed about, like other people, and then 
1 -was as -much put-to it for time as I had been 
t)eftwre for matter. At last I have got over all diffi- 
culties, and here IS a tedious long Letter that will 
mtke you bless your stars that you have not re- 
beived more of the same sort. That you may not 
be discouraged from writing to me again, I will 
I^VCMfiise yi)u that the next shall be in every respect 
better. It shall come within a due time after I have 
received your's, it shall be as facetious as the books 
of conundrums, it shall be filled %vith news or 
politics, or whatever you will give me a bint that 
you have a mind to hear, and shall only resemWe 
this in the last line, which assures my dear Miss 
Carter in every one witji equal truth how much I 
am, &c. ,, . i i. . 
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Mrs. carter to Miss .TAlBpT.. ,1 '] 

I BY no meaqs, my dear 'Miss. /Mb©*; 
admit yoar.bedag asleep as a«LSu%nent p^onl.fofc 
my being mortified bf your silence ;..'yiOin' dreams 
would h^^FC more charms ferm^tiiM^many otter 
peoples . walking thoughts ; ..biit vyott -idoir't yferi* 
speeches, &o I must haire done.' i: /-^ i ; iJ'^i'f 
You ask . me/my opkdcm ofrTahcredi: J. bdk 
rather yoii tead told ftie yjOMr's, jEistt sure^gukte to 
form fnyjudgmient \f}^ ^vhieh wotild h^ve pi^eiOTOtoA 
my delivering :any blundering , opi«ioft of mji owm 
I have really sq iriiich pde^istfi'^ in;the beauties: f^ 
Mr. Thomson's, writings,? and so great a veher^JbiOo 
for the molality of them, that it huBte meito .ftwi 
W^y faults.; but yet I cannot h^lp thinking jJS«^t ^ 
the characters in this play (except .Osmond's) arft 
unnatural and inconsistent, W^is there ever aja tni- 
ttimce of a man^ of comojon sense, M^hp . from :a 
sincere thoughtful love of virtue, could so shdcfef 
ingly break through all its plainest, and most- iin4 
portant obligations ? Is Ttocred's behaviour, how- 
ever the poet may endeavour to account for it, (ioa- 
sistent with a very quick temper, a nice sense of 
honour, or a heart violently in love ? On the coa* 

trary, 



traty, k not one extremely surprized to find Si-* 
gismunda with all that softness and dejection so 
hastily resolre to marry Osmond? However, in 
spite of all these objections, I am extremely charmed 
with several parts of the play. The description of 
the King of Sicily's death, not to mention a hun« 
drid otlier things, is extremely beamtifal^ and the 
caDdoaioa a most eif cellent l^loh. 

I^are: read one book on Sibkness, and am en^ 
tir^ of your opinidn ftb<mt it, I could not help 
wishing however, that in tiia.{>lace of ChryBOrtooi 
iitd Jerome, the author had mentioned Dr. Clarke 
Of 8Mc^ other moderns, who I cannot belp tliinking 
d^ nsuch moife honout t^the Chrifi^amii^lgioii, «tnd 
wienre muck bmet preachers than tbe yen^rable de* 
^m&t of mdro early «^. • Yoii teH me nothing 
of the Epistle to Curio, was not you gt^^otly pfease.d 
with it ? I have not seen the Odes nor the Dialogues 
on Education, a subject which I should ht glad to 
find better and more fully created on than I have 
y^t ittet with. But I am afraid the most excellctfrt 
^structions that<^uld'be given* on this head would 
b€ but of little use, as there are so few people ^ho 
h«ve courage enough so far to get over the pr^u* 
dices 0^ CQStom, the false maxims of the wc^fid^ 
and thoir own affections, as to follow them. 

But to retam from this digression to books and 
authors^ I must tell you the celebrated Mr. Paul 

White- 
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Whtehead has hem at Deal witb afamily wfaeife: t 
often visit ; it was my fete to be once in iiis com** 
pany, much against qiy will, for having natwaUy 
as strong an antipathy to a wit, ^ itome |>e(>pi<i 
have to a cat, I at first fairly run away to avoid 
it ; however, I wlis dragged in at last, and conr* 
dem»ed by my perverse fortune, to hear part of ft 
satyre ready fiDr tlie p^ess *. Considered as poetrjt 
and wit it had some extremely fine strokes, but thQ 
vile practice of exalting some characters and abusing 
others, without any color of truth or justice, has 
something -so shocking in it, that the finest genius 
in the woild canliot, I think, teke from the horror, 
and I had much ado to s^t with any kind of patience 
to hear it out ; surely there is nothing more pro- 
voking than tb^ see fine talents' thud abused, and 
wretchedly tnisap^ied. - » ' * ^ 

1 Congratulate ybu oti the ^^Creme plea^iure ydu 
take in paintii^ in whidi I am persuaded you mufit 
e»col. I have tately taken great pains to acquire 
some littis notion bf tins deli^tful art, but with 
6t)ch wrdtthetl success that I begin to lose all 
cduralge. I n^er had aily kind of instruction but 
frotti two w three books, as utterly unintelligible t* 
Xno as if they wer^ writ in the Galmuck language. 
{«! ilkc^ I hkv6 tiOthit^ to assist me, but industn^ 

* ** HottHit, a Satyte," pubtisbed s^oa after, in this year. 
2 and 



ftnd a strong inclination, for ^iuslhiivci nthe^ 
and I want njigbtily to know whether one can make^ 
any progress without it,, not that I expect youy 
4ear Ij^lm, Talt)ot, to inform me, for it is a cir- 
euffjatance of , which you can have no idea. It 
would be a great pleasiire to me to hear sometimes 
w\mt work you are engaged in,, and what ^ort of 
paiftting.you are most fond o£ I am, &c, , 



. Miss' TALBOT TO Mrs. CARTER. 

*' ' " ' Cuddcsden, /«/ie 18, 1745. 

t. : /. IGov; murt know, dear Miss: Carter, I 
began a long Letter to you three weeks ago ; but 
probfibJy yOii dQ kniwriE; for I ima^ne some fairy 
f^onyey^ it to De^ ynsealed, and . imfiiushed; 
Ihlnking it long enough without the additions I in* 
ten4eet, the <:ertain fact is» th^ it is yanisfaed and 
gone out of my^ drawer, however I will attempt 
itnother in its. atead, and if it doea not meet with 
the same fate, the date of it will inform jou that 
your next must be directed to Oxfordshire. . For 
^ last fortnight or somewhat more> I have mha- 
bited such poetical shades, that if I had had tlie 
least genius for description, I ought above aU tMrigs 

tp 
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to have .\vrit to you from thence* To he sure you 
must crfteii have heard Mr, Wright teJk in high 
4|train$ of Wrest Gaixlens *, and if you wete ac- 
^quainted with the possessor of them I lAould not 
need many words to persuade you hpw happy I 
was there- \yhile people are in a state of enchant- 
ment they are not used to be good for much, and 
therefore you will not wonder if I indulged myself in 
perfect idleness, and left all my correspondents to 
amuse themselves, with their own speculations, per- 
fectly uninterrupted by any line from me* 

Being now returned to my quiet hQ^le, where 1 
am probably fixed for seven months to come, it is 
time to pay some court to those upon whose Letters 
I must diiefly depend for amusement in the dead 
time of the year* At present every bird is a com* 
panion, every field a gay place ; but summer, alas * 
has wings, and these gay fields will be as bleak 
before I leave them, as they were when I last 
parted from them--— One would think I wa$ 
desiring you not to write to me ag^in till you did it 
to wish me a men^ Christmas, but upon my word 
it is the mere love of talking and nothing else that 

• Wrest, in Bedfordshire, for many dges tlie seat of the 
hoble and venerable family of Grey. It tiow belongs to Amabel, 
Baroness Lucas, great grandaughter to Henry, Duke of Kent, 
Ihe-last male hrfr-ef that branch of the family. 

.h ;,yoi. I. H has 
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has iiurried me into this strange digression upoiii 
summer and winter, so pray do not mistake me — 
/ I think it is a maxim of triie philosophy, that 
! We should not root out out natural inclinations, but 
only try to improve them to the best purposes. 
Since I have this fit of talking upon me, I will 
e'en harangue upon painting iind drawing, which 
you in great humility desired me to do ; ^that a 
degree of humility that is of your's, to imagine I 
can give you any information about it, you would 
quickly perceive, if any of my capital drawings 
were small enough to go into a Letter, for indeed 
the=?y make so poor a figure, that I never sec any of 
them hungup but it puts me out of humpur. I 
learn of a good master^ but am much too im^a- 
lient, and too volatile to give half the time aiid ap- 
plication that are necessary to make any thing to»- 
lerable, yet I undertake large pic|iires, like an in- 
considerate goose as I am, and then have the iftor- 
tification to leave them u^fihislied. This is actually 
my case with a fine holy family of Carlo Maratti's, 
which I began last winter (and two or three other 
pictures at the same time) in crayons, and which 
must now want the perfecting touches tiU February 
or March. At th^ same time I had undertakei| to 
learn perspec^^vf of Mr, Wr^ht I hop from nil 
these things I. ^^^ ia tijm Imm discietion at J^mI^^ 
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«id not to be thus perpetually aiming de prendre la 
lune airec les dents. 

. Well now for what you ask me about drawings 
If you would be a good painter, drawmg in blaek 
and white must be your principal attention for some 
years : and in drawing you must attend nbt so much 
to the finishing and shading as to tlie exactness and 
spirit of the outline. For this you must copy from 
the best prints of the bestmastersy and the simpler 
the figures you begin witli the better. Raphaers 
bible is my passion at present, but for that you 
must consult your own taste, since nobody ever 
does a drawing well that they are not pleased w^th: 
Only beware of French and Dutch painters, and 
begin with figures rather than landscapes^ aiid 
ratlier do nothing at all, tlian any thing from a bad 
original. A pen and ink or Indian ink is much 
preferable to a bad pencil. Goupy made me begia 
with a pen and ink, because as those faults caniiot 
be easily effaced it naturaUy makes one more careful. 
When I speak against copying landscapes from 
prints,' I don't mean to say any thing of taking 
sketches from nature, which is a difl^rent art and a 
very pretty one to be sure. 

My own gi'eatest amusement in painting, is doing 
flowers from the life in water colours, there is al- 
ways some elegance in these imitations of nature, 
and originals Qf this soit b^veja spirit very different 

li 8 from 
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from any copy omB could make from a painted flower 
piece: besides it is a great improvement to one 
both, in drawing and colouring, and has no difficulty 
or tediousness *. 

Thanks for your recommending n>e I'Eloge de la 
Folie; some time ago, I met with it at Wrest, and 
wras highly diverted both with the book, and Holben's 
cuts, w^hich are surely excellent in their kind, and 
furnished us many a laugh. Adieu ! &c. 



: Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER- 

Cuddcsden, Jultj 29, 1745. 

It is your own fault, dear Miss /Carter, 
if you are surprized with a second Letter before 
my last is answered,* though I own I deserve it ; 
but I think you so naturally kind, that I begin to 
fear it is illness, and not malice or indolence that 
has kept you silent so long; or perhaps a§ tfee 
subject of my Letter was painting, you intend to 
answer it in hieroglyphic, and stay to delineate and 
colour a pagje or two of ingenious rebuses. — Or wha 

* Thceditor is in possession of several pieces of this kindl, 
done by Miss Talbot, with great spirit and elegance. He tms 
also a Jandskip in water colours by her, which is much admired^ 

, . knows 
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knows after all, hat the FVenchf may have made k 
itesceat and run away with you to sbpply their want 
of a Madame Dacier ; well then ydu will be a still 
more amusmg cori'espondent thai) ever/ therefore 
pray do not drop me, bat let me know'what.is tiw 
state of bel esprit at Paris, I am sure \ie have Vei-y 
little of itin Jjiglaiwi. Not a i^w bbofc hk& KheWed 
its bead tfaoB ^ientui^; batthe cotafort is^ old onei 
>v:ill bear reading lOYer.very often;, and in truth 1 
thinktiiere is full>as^much pleasure in readidga ^rO^ 
CQtceilentibbofcithe fifth or sixth time, ats if 6ne had 
it, fresh from t|xe. press- One's coiiosity 'is io^ es^^f 
md hasty at .first, ; but -afterivardsione ' is '^ teife^lire 
to^.dwellr'upon <ihe heautiea^'Dneims ageftei'Sfl ideti 
erf^ the.whojc; aild:xan;Stppoa^what partieulae par? 
one pleaseSk >f ay 'cmjj^ hak. a joy T)f a:piecwliaT kift^ 
in life one 'is unwilling* to* part with an agrecabte' 
moment because one knows it will never com^ againj 



ji . 
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■/^ Relentless tiibo nP;inortal posvor 
^^,., ,Can stop, or Htayliis flying spjcod,. 



Swifter, than tlumght he runs, he flies,. 
The present hour for ever dies," 



but in books one can almost do this, and by turning 
back to a fine passage recall the pleasure of, the first 
moment when one will. 

I am experiencing this in Milton and Dante. 
Indeed the last, as it is but my second time of 

reading 
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reading him, I am by no meand niidtr^s od y^; 
t can see amazing sU-okea o( beauty in several 
passages, but the whole I have as yet no compre** 
hension of. If you are fond of drawmg plans, I 
wish you would send me a sketch of his Seven 
Circles of Inferno. For our family book we «^ 
reading Dion Cassius tratislated finom Xiphilin * ; 
it is surely a g^eat pity we have no bettto itranskt. 
I^ons of most of the Greek historiasis ; we lately 
tead one of Amian's life of Alexander, whidi waiEt 
Mi of faults, and y^t with all that diiad^atitage an 
admirable book, Ibat few >clever peo{Jle ^ill deigli 
to employ themselves in making tran^latidns, imi 
if they would favour the world with making ori^^ 
nals one would never complain of tbiem } but tb be 
absolutely jdte is not at aU allowable, and yet so is 
most part erf the world at present Our armies 
are idle abroad, our young people are idle at the 
universities, our presses are idle for want of idle 
books to employ them, and I out of merfe idleness 
am tresspassing on your time, which it is possible 
you might employ just as idly without this Letter 
as with it, so I will make no apologies, but only 
add, &c. 

• That is, from Xiphilin's abridgmcnl of him, 

Mas, 
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* ms. tARTER TO IVIiss TALBOTT 
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I WISH ,Ilia4 been 50 lucky, de£|r,Mis^ 
Tftlj^if^ to If^ acquainted with spjne such^prightl^ 
l^i^ligence ts^fovt mention, that might have con* 
Yf^ed y^i^r Le^tpr to me^ and ;i^aved me a §reia| 
4^ of ipapal^n^; for.al^ did aot discoy^ 
§veja Ijy a« J^ff^t^^ that you intended me anyvSycb 
^pux ; but remqf^^b^r the Letteris ab^ojutely.mine^ 
i^^tq be rqsj^jr^d to, me should it evpr jgain^find 
^.^vayJnto tj^^jirf^w^r, though 'tis to, be feared it 
|tand$ butiji^j/ery bad change, unless the sylph who 
rtplp it cannptread. , .. 

> 1 am s^\ dqyifn to write tq y9u at Canterbury, for 
^ very reasop you would not write to^me.ii^i Bed* 
foftl^bire, vi?;. that I ain ipxtfemely hapjjy, and 'tis 
no doubt of. v^t in^portanc^, to you to kpow i^ 
Whatey^r .poetical shades pr eujchanting conipaoy 
yoojjpkl^troee^ with^ you would not feel more; plea* 
sur^^aa;;! ^o in a place, and set of acquaints^ice,^ 
where; I always spend the most agreeable hours of 
my life, I have been for two nionths the gayest of 
all mortals without any assistance fron}^ public dl. 
vei^i^icps ; .though I. am surr^vinded , by plays and 
assemblies, I hpve not seeu>one* For t^e punish* 

ment 
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ment of my iniquities I was once drawn in at 
a — — -~^ ^%vhat shall I call it? adriun, a.a>ut, a 
racket, a hurricane, an uproar, a something, in 
short,. t)mt wa& the wtter confusion of all sense and 
meaning, where erery charm in conversation was 
dr(^e awaty by that foe to liumaii society whist; in 
i^word, xvhere I was kept up mlizzing and half deaA 
\iMti sife^ji ^nd vexatioiT till one m the? faioming, iM 
itoSa tHkt tibte made a resolution, in whatever -com* 
^kA^ I iiiet a^ pkcft of ^ards^ to 'Wfi^ if asftik 
ihe'^jUtrf}^^^^^^^ ^' I have Au'lfchie-^bch^^i 
t\t^M\^TJt'^^r^^ afbtfhg- 'people I w^^ 

mci^e'tii^^i^t to, 'but if whs b^'yimd alf tiiokii 
^uflerahfce io *see such a change 'irf4hoso'\itW^m^ J 
krt^'w 'to -be 'capable of thcf'frfost ^iifiV^ning fentfer^ 
tainment; for they positively looked As Sttijiid tt!^ 
dormice^ ^d whenever they did spekk, It ^^m a 
langii^ge'titterly unirrtelligible. If you Hive hot' ^o* 
great an i^ersibnto caird^as Iihavc, 'tis'imtibssifale 
lor ^oli to cbmprebehd the force of mj cl^lamity^ ' -^ 
I should have been' extremely obi?gfeU to yda if 
yoiii had' executed ^your intention of 'scridihg^fctefu 
dritrtHg; wHfethWit had been welPor ^itf dii^' 1 
should neither have known or cared, as iiii |rSi!est 
value' to mh ^tiuld l)ave beeit that it'cfame' from 
vou. Iain nx^cb obliged for the insti'uCtionryiu 
so kindly sent tne Wbout drawihg, thoUgh I fear 
tHey tV-.x! be'^of littletisej as I am' in reality, what 

1 believe 
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Il^i^e ^6u only to be in descriptkm^ toa volatile 
^nd JifApJitfeiit to ^^^pJy inyseif 'k)hg^ enough to^ny 
dtife thing' td make fiiijr telcrible pfi3ificiency'% it,! 
■Mfy^p¥e9feHt m*grtii4g;sfchemfe i&'mtiife^ '^ild\*itig f6lr- 
il6im^titti& 'jifeit hiaidfe a^^coihpositioii <if ntuses W\ 
tween the hissing of aXsha^ancf fhelbi^iiig'bf^ 't- 
cow, upon a German flute, I am now set down to 
^j^pinngtj^whjgh j^rjfe stood ia my way^ 

and before I can play three bars in one tune, am 
trying ^.a dozen, l?y whk:h<^i»eM& I^ sljall^ never 
iinish any. 1 have often lamented this restless 
di^^l^tieii. of ttiftjj^l; Jtfeat still sends me rambling 
after some new pursuit ; but as all my endeavours 
to 
iiaskttg^t'i 

W^felfei^Tn e'eii'trte3nWWfc'6htfeiAet'''"' ^•^* 

d}gre8§idfi#oti ^<imo)«f an(f^fei7%F1rt]&l^ay ffiftiki 
dr feefe"iwire^Bddt shinm'er' and '^^'ifitSt- thafl f %'. 
lis ttot-!t»>W*ttfH'hbW I; ha^^fe'.<4hj8yea' tlil^ 'fSVf 
»eds6ri'of' rbS^'ariBJte^sfimines'ih'd 'AW'erfiil'lhnfes; 
thou'gh not without som<^ sorrowful V^li^cfPdhs "oH 
&y'ibByft>f'<fcH5\tif/tdJ<^ftttrbii?pat4'^A^^^W^^^ 
Trt^t 6ie'exft4hieTf «ii^|)f>y''Mii»6tlt it, and'tifini: 
of retti^in^ to spen^ k*lbng^tlrinWli$t'enilt» to die 
^icds^ddwaves at Dierff. ' ' ■' ';""',' ^ ' 
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. I Imye, beard nothing from Mr. W/i^t {w^ivmoi 
immemorial, sjo .belike he may be taking;.«. tqp.to 
tte/moon. Adi^u* I am i^ $^ violep^ijiunry X^^t 
to gQ.aft^ hini bqt) to dress, for a bprsci-FaoB|y[^ ^qn 
as^mbly. This Letter has been b^gimja monti^/lt 
h tfine tjier?%re I should pay, &€• ' u v . 






' 'Mrs. dAfetfiKl^o Miss' tAtBdt.; 

K':'h,7i,-». i:\* /c '.•; li t.\' ■ : -t ■ * '..-:. , 'i-^i*' 

?^^f^pio^^ \ fel^jat; r^ng yo^i; te^, it^^j^.f^e 
BO mudi pj[easu^?^^|thftt I canjh^rdly, repeot.p/! ajuj 
ypJiUStij^bJjB l^hftviQur that occasiop^ it, I b^vc 
befpr;^ tijis ypu ^aye had proof, thftt I , wi iieit^r 
dq^(^, »pr fun aw^y with by tl^ Fr^^^^ .Ifrpngh hofv 
soop the last may happe^ I,^w pot, ^Qn^^civfr do 
I i[emeinhsr any tiffie whenth^ne was j»p muph ap- 
pearance of it ,^ . ': a ; : 
\, ^, p^r^t^pt^, agree w^jthyjpif.^in the. pleasure there 
is in reading ^n j^yceUent book , t^ i^fth ^r ^xth 
(iipe.. Il; id a rgrfAt consolation ton;^ to find you 
arfe not a perfect mistress of Dante, fpr I was 
gr^a|tly mortified in looking over it last summer to 

perceivp 
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pm:m^ it so mtich, b^yoiMt my coinpreheAsioity 
Wh^eae I now think it very n^airelkius I; eoi^ 
make out a single litae. I have just begm^ a book 
which 00 ^Qvbt yojA.have long si^ce reftd^ IHk 
Riytherffteth's Eftsiyi on Virtue., I am y^ry wAl 
pleased with hh notions a$ fisir ns> I fai^ve itud iuid 
eaa undbtBtand thein^ but there fteeikis ))o. be 5Qch 
an obscurity) in his language that I am often puzzled 
to make out the.oonstmction.? I hope my ioMllfeoU 
will Icleax up a litblt^. a3' I gbt. better acquaint^ 
idith his ^Ufle, As tp Xipbilin^ I nevec saw. noir 
hteaud of such a name^ tbdugh I honour the look of 
it ebitreftieky. as it seems to be Greek *v. 

.'After kll the instinces I hare already giyeh> t 
teosbitell j^xMl that pour ^urctoit d'tgnoranee I have 
retseivedialietter feona Mn Wrij^t^ bi which I do 
aot lindsrsttiml *a word. Tor excuse my owjn dkali* 
uessj IaHi;afptto believe the poor;.maoV head Jt 
turned, as he seems to insinuate he has lately falleA * 
in love, which, as I have read in several books, is 
very fipt to turti people's heads. Be this b!s it will, 
I know not what to make of his Letter, only that 
upon the whole, it was charitably intended for my 
reformation ; but this I need in so many inftances 

* Modern Greek, which accounts' for Mrs. Carter's ignor- 
ance of thti nama. See a short account of him in the Biog, 
Diet. 

that 



^lEit 'tis impossible «d find out what fblks mean 
ivteenf t^ey talk in general. I havfe wroteto bknin 
gmat haste for an exact catalogue of my errors^ 
mSi haye borrowed'a latum against it comes; that 
it ittay wake tn^ every morn at five o'clock^ that I 
foay endeavoiarf io amend them, 
rlam half r dead uith Ae« head-ach, and canoot 
tnafee up<^the sum^af my nonsense in prose, so yoa 
thall htaivC'it i^adylwrxjte in verse. Dr. Walwyn, 
io^whom this house belongs, talks of cottiagiddiva 
t^set of trees that form a very pretty romadtio gloom, 
liectose th^ prekr^nC the ripening, oftlie fruity 
which has be^n^aaource of great affliction to:Misa 
JHathan^ V^i and to please her what Iliave/en- 
elo^d ^ins 1 wrote f^. : I must not ja>dchide« withiflMik 
Cdlmg:ydi*', Whatifedoms very strange, 'that in eirery 
-eCb^ respect^ saving tiie article of 'jeutting doWsc 
' tie^ ^e Doctor is as^ worthy a man as I k^nni*;^ 

•'• j5oc thCj^wfiir^p. 38g, quarto€dition.^ The trt^esi however, 
yrere not spared, 

?>-:: .;:;i ;. .:i o. :•: :. > . i ..• ,.>; ,•.•.: ■(;: r 
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Misa TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER- 

CwdAQsden^ Sept. 4f 17^S. 
PE4R MISS CARTER, 

Let, insipid people wait; there are Let^ 
ters which I have owed longer than this, but non6f 
that I have somueh inclination to answer asyour'$; 
and why should popr inclination be always crossed 
and snubbed? In many an instance it must, ani 
must is unanswerable, but for once I am determined 
to follow its dictate^. I hope Dr. We^l^yn will 
not take up the same resolution, and fojlow hi^ 
own inclinations against advice so elegantly giten^ 
I am quite interested in the fate of your favourite 
trees, h\A cannot find \n my heart to be sorry 
they were threatened. Alasj^ if tJtiey had , not been 
in danger, I should never ^ have known the^ ha4 
been in being,* I have no great idea of the charm 
there is in the word property, ei^cept when I ain 
trembling for some shady elms that are the ffrqperty 
of a neighbouring squire- I u^ed realljf^to think 
that it was very good of my neighbours |o take alj 
the pains of cultivating their lands to make me a 
flourishing prospect, and never had. any notipatUat 
A meadow would look a bit the greener for my 
toeing able to call it my own. But when the saori?* 

I legions 
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leg^ous axes come abroad, I wbh I could call the 
phole coontry mine. 

How extr^ndy kind it was of you to begin a 
Correspondence that gives me so much pleasure ; 
but what a pity it is no\y we are so much better 
acquainted, that we can never meet The best 
comfort under that misfortune is, that we both like 
the places we are in, and can imagine one another 
very happy, you amid the gaieties of Canterbury, 
and I in the ^olce ozio of Cuddesden. How- 
ever, if fortune should ever bring us both to London 
at the same time, I should think myself highly 
obliged to her, and should flatter myself with the 
hopes of some agreeable afternoons more riEitionally 
spent than at a drum. And so, poor soul, you 
have no genius for a drum — but you have for a 
horse*race, it seems, and in favour df that I for* 
give you. Do not ask me whethar I have an 
aversion to cards*. As the business of life ^d 
ttie bane of conversation I have, but in all mixed 
company I reverence them; and there is anothei* 
;$ort of company where I really love them, and 
that is 4^ng a good-humoured set of people that 
are merry without being conversible* I am a 

♦ I^ater in IMe, however, Mrs. Carter herself was a convert 
tn'cards^ atid played whist in die evening, in a quiet and mo- 
derate way, with gr^at satisfaction^ 

1 strange 
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strange sort of ndortal, but there !s ric^rttmaseti^ht, 
no employment, no way of life, thathig^ not Charms 
for me at one time or other. I haVe a gttat notion 
that half one's business in this world ^ id to' make 
the best of every thing, and keep one's ^df in con- 
stant good-lmmour. I love society extremely, ftom 
the fine folks in town, down to the dirty children 
in a village school, or day-labourers with their 
hooks *uid scythes, I love solitude to excess — ^I love 
walking because it is cheerful, and sitting still at 
home because it is safe and quiet. In short, one 
may find some reason, good or bad, for liking 
tveiy thing that is thrown in oneV way. I am sure 
I should like your performance in music of aEL 
things; for I have an ear just suited to such harmony 
as you diescnbe, arid could (excuse my vanity) ac- 
company your flute or harpsichord with my voice, 
which in singing is something betwem the hooting 
of an owl and the chirping of a cricket, writh now 
and then a note of the peacock. 

Adieu. As a specimen of my idleness, I send 
pu a rose, which you may see I have taken no 
great pains about, and yet quite as much as I ever 
do. I hope this will ifind you at Canterbury, be- 
cause I fancy a little idleness and gaiety is much 
better for your head-aches than too much retirement 
vM constant study. Pray take care of yourself^ 
for I have promised to introduce you to some dear 

fiends 
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^iqnd&of myie if ever we pieet }a London, and if 
— — ^j^^ bell,, very luckily fpr you, rings for 
churchy an4 1 cannot finish, my sentence or add any 
more thaA I.am^ &C. &c» 



Mrs. carter to iViiss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Sept. CO, 17*5. 

.1 Ajtf very much obliged to yoi% my dear 
Miss. Talbot, for your very pretty ro$e; it haS| I 
assure you, bloomed, and maxle a very beautiful 
appearance in the desart I have been travelling 
over; in the midft of my perplexities I have stopt 
to look and admire it. I am^stiU more oblig^ to 
you for your Letters, as they are the best guides I 
could meet with to bring me into a right path, if I 
have grace enough to follow their directions, which 
I hope I shall; though at present, such is the 
present state of things, I must visit you in sack- 
cloth and ashes, as the habit best suited to the now 
dispositioil of my mind. Indeed one would not 
imagine it, from the lively colours in which I appear 
to every body else; but this is an uneasy restrain^ 
and I must presume upon your good-nature, and 
^'i^e <;onfession you have sometimes made me of 

being 



^I^eijig in. the. same dolorous w^y^ to indulge mys.el/ 
for one half hour in ^throwing it off. To look gay 
when one is really unhappy ^s a. diffix:ult piece of 
jdis^imulation ; however, it is a duty society has a 
right to demand, and may be rendered practicable 
^rhen one thinks it a viprtue. Nothing e\se .surely 
can do it. Why you should not enjoy the benefit 
of this virtue as well as other folks, I cannot tell, 
unless it be that I have a higher opinion of you 
than of any body else, dnd therefore chuse to ap- 
pear before you without any disguise. i 

<f I do not know I was ever so perfectly out (^ 
humour with the world, and all in it, as I am a^t 
present; a very unpleasant reverse of my usui^l 
error in liking it perhaps better than it deserves- 
Every thing now looks joyless and uncomfortable. 
There is neither light in the sun, noj verdure in 
the fields, nor cheerfulness in any human face. I 
am sick of people of sense because they can act 
like fools, and of fools because they cannot talk 
like people of sense, and of myself for being so 
absurd as to trouble my head about them. Thjere 
is a strange kind of magic in some circumstances 
that can thus alter the whole face of things. A 
little while ago I was mightily disposed to be pleased 

^ with all I in^.with, and now, from the same prin- 

|diple, I am pleased with, nothing. 'Tis surely a 
fi|tal error to give one's,^ 3elf up tp certf^in ^chant- 
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ments that lead the mind into fairy regions ^ 
dreams and shadows^ where it is amused and fixed 
X)n imaginary forms of happiness and perfection, 
which vanish with the fickle cause that gave them 
being, and one is left in the midst of a wiM per- 
plexed solitude, astonished, and utterly at a ioss 
What road to take, or where to meet with any objert 
to divert it/ 

I certainly ought to be ashamed to think from 
this description, my dear Miss Talbot, , what a 
figure I must appear to you. I really am ashamed 
but not sorry, as I find it begins to do me a great 
deal of good: the picture I have been drawing of 
myself is ^o deformed and sombre that it quite 
shocks me. Surely conversing with you has a 
wonderful power of harmonizing my thoughts, for 
I find myself getting mto good temper apace; me 
voici done passablement gai, le monde se repeuple, 
ct tout va assez bien. I'll e'en put on my Venetiaii 
cap, stick a great sun-flower in my bosom, look 
vety fine, laugh, and be as well pleased with people 
and things as I used to be. 

Doyou know any thing about £^ scheme for a library 
by one Mr. Fancourt? An odd'iopking kind of man 
called here this morning, and a servant brought me 
word there was an undertaker Avanted to speak to 
me: now as in the midst of all my sorrows 1 did 
not remcimber 'i had ' ^ivfen any order^ for a' coffin, 
• ■••■ ^ •' - ' the 
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the thing somewhat smote me, but I was soon un- 
deceived, and found the man had only an innocent 
design of flattering me out of a guinea, which however 
I had fortitude enough to resist. I do not at all 
comprehend the scheme, but he tells me you approve 
it; ancl if you do, 'tis ten to one whether I do with- 
stand. 

I am still at Canterbury, and do not know posi- 
tively when I shall leave it. You certainly think 
I make visits in the true patriarchal way, and so* 
iourn with folks for seven years. I am half mad 
to know the conclusion of a sentence in your last 
Letter; it was very cruel of you to leave me puzz- 
ling myself with a carry witchet. I have a hundred 
more things to say but am called to go out, so must 
say adieu ! &c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER, 

Because you are in low spirits, dear 
Miss Carter, and I am not in very high ones, I 
tliink I can scarce do a better thing than to write 
to you. I have felt a great deal of what yoii 
express; asDurfi6 says, ^^ J'al pass6 par ce detour 
1^ et je sais bien de <^t\ pied on y marche,'' upon 
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the destruction of tny cloud built castles and their, 
airy inhabitants, I have fancied myself as you do, 
left in a dreary solitude, and said with Anthony, 

" My torch is out, and the world lies before me, 
Like a black desart at iiic approach of night." 

But with the help of some experience, much re^ 
He'ction, a little common sense, and a few plain 
'books, I am grown in a happier state of mind, 
•and I think much better suited to this world. As 
^ell might we expect 

Perpetual sunshine and unclouded skies, 
As man for ever temperate, just, and wise. 

t don't know whether you ever met the Sermons 
of the Archbishop of Cambrai*. I took iip a 
volume lately, and was charmed witli some senti- 
mfints^-upou friendship, indeed 1 neyer, read any 
thing that pleased me more than those sentences, 
though the book itself has many strange things in 
it, and to be sure no book'of a papist upon religion 
can be without innumerable absurdities. But sure 
there never was a more amiable turn of mind than 
this man's; I will quote two or three sentences, 

^^ Prbbably the, amiable and virtuous Penel on; though in 
the list.\)f his works in the Biograjihical Dictionary no'Sermons 
»re mentioned. 

though 
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though one spoils things strangely by disjofntit^ 
them. ; 

" Quand nous aimons les hommes hors de Dieu, 
nous les aimons ppur nous memes — si ce n'est p^^s 
Targent, la faveur que nous y cherchons, c est la 
gloire de les aimer sans inter^t, c'est le gout c est 
la confiance, c'est le plaisir, d'etre aim6 par des 
gens de merite, qui flatte n6tre amour propre 

" Quel est done le mo'ien d'aimer ses amis ? 
c^est de les aimer dans I'oidre de Dieu — c'est 
4'aimer en eux ce qu'il y amis, et de supporter 
pour Tamour de lui la privation de ce qu'il n'y met 
pas — L'amour propre, impatient, delicat, jaloux, 3e 
defie sans cesse de soi, et de son ami, il se lasse, 
il se d6goute, il trouve par tout de mecomptes : il 
voudroit toujours le parfait, et jamais il ne le trouve 
^^Celui qui n'attend la perfection d'aucune creature 
n'est jamais m^compt^ en rien. II aime Dieu, et 
ses dons en chaque creature suivant le d6gr6 de 
boftt6 de chacuB. II aime moins ce qui est moins 
bon, il aime mieux ce qui est meiUeur, il aime 
tout, par ce qu'il n'y a rien qui n'ait quelque petit 
bien, qui est le don de Dieu, et que les plus m^- 
chans tandis qu'ils sorit encore en cette vie peuvent 
toujours devenir bons/' 

But I will have done with my quotations, for 
this is just like coming tp see you, and giving up 
the whole conversation to sopjie third person, for 

which 
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which I confess I have not taciturnity enough. Is 
it then really any thing new to you, that people of 
sen^e should act with prudence? I do not pity you for 
having experienced tliis truth, because the homeliest 
truth is better wcHTth having than the most blooming 
error ; and I believe those live happiest who take 
the world as they find it, and see it as it is, than 
those who make a fine fairy world of their own all 
of Dresden china, and peopled witli sylphs. There 
is such a mixture of folly and infirmity in the best 
and wisest of the human race, that we should be 
much more thankful for the good we meet with, 
than disappointed at the bad. But the misfortune 
is, that instead of submitting patiently to the infir- 
mities and faults of hunjan nature, we are apt to 
lay ail the blame upon particular people. 

Do not think however, that I am at all inclined 
to that wretched set of writers who ti^ to represent 
human nature as utterly base and contemptible; 
on the contrary, I have the highest notions of those 
noble improvements it is very capable of, only I 
see strongly its great feUibility, and that perfection 
in any kind is not to be looked fof here. In youth 
we are apt to form too beautiful ideas ; every thing 
in this world, even the highest merit we can meet 
with in it, deserves to be treated with some degree 
of inditference. There is a moderation to be ob- 
served even in our justest sentiments, our tenderest 

attachment* 
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attacbnlents and most kudable pursuits* But our 
miuds, most evidently made for a state of i»edio< 
crity, are strangely apt to run into extremes. Yoi^ 
will meet with a thousand people who have na 
notion of any intermediate step betweea imagining 
all excellence in a character, and an absolute aat 
Aifailation of it upon the first fault This occasiooft 
perpetually what I think gives the most painfui 
feeling, that strange contradictory way in whicb 
characters of remarkable i^ople are bandied abouS 
the worldLj 

Some commend Addison for his learning, his stylQ^ 
his moralcharacter ; another refers you to Mr.^Pope** 
Atticus for his vanity, his pride, and seliP-lovet 
very well, Mr. Addison had human frailties, am) 
so had Mr. Pope, but why are not they compatibly 
with great and real virtues in both; why may not 
we admire the.m, and many more characters of 
much greater mixture, as amiaUe, and excellent 
men, without any indignation at th^m for not beiog 
angels ! 

I have run into this long dissertation upon hu* 
man nature, to induce you I believe to be recon- 
ciled to some human frailties of my own: you must 
icnow I am easily caught with a plausible story, 
love civil speeches to my heart, and run myself 
into perpetual scrapes and perplexities for want of 
fortitude^ which you exerted very properly, in re- 
fusing 
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fusing poor Mr. Fkncourt's wild scheme! While 
he was talking it over to me, I was unhappily too 
^vil to -find out the absurdity of it, (for I believe 
it% but a silly one, though I know two or three 
sensible pc^le who have subscribed.) I did not 
hideed promise to subscribe, but I gave him hopes 
Ihat4f it was generally approved of I wduld— In 
short tjia*t disagreeable word NO, can neVer find 
itfti M'ay oiy; of my mouth, without so many cir- 
iHU»k)cutio£^s that it i^^ften mistaken for yes. 

I, have left no room for the subject one's heart 
Md head is most full of at present, but talking it 
over and over s^ves -to very little other purpose 
than to make one quite giddy ; we are in the hartds 
of Providence,- and though we are bad enough pur- 
*dve^, our cause is the jK)blest in the world. If 
^u bavfe any news on your coast pray send it me, 
^od forbid you should have any from France ; I 
-wish- from my j^oul you was further removed from 
Jhe- sea ^ide* ' Your's, &c. 



Mks. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, N^ov. 5, 1745. ; 

Tis not to be told, dear Miss Talbot, 
jl'bftt twitches and convulsion;* of mind I have feh 

every 
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-every time that I have recollected how long youf 
Letter has lain unanswered. I really have been 
hurried out of life with returning innumerable visits 
made to Mrs. Hall in changing houses, my bead 
Jias been turned round like a whirligig, and 
is filled with nothing but bits, and ends, and- frag- 
ments, hurled round in such quick rotation that 
I cannot lay ho!d on any one. Well, now I hope 
to have one half hour to myself, for all the world 
are going to see the Latin play, and I for an odd 
superstitious reason stay at home. And now I 
am talking about Latin plays, I want prodigiously 
to know whether you admire Terence. I cannot 
for the life of me find that merit in him which most 
people do, et sauf la reverence due aux anciens, 
J think GoUey Gibber a touch more moral and 
entertaining writer. I should not dare to utter 
this opinion in the precincts of the King's school, 
for fear of being thought to have ni Dieu, ni foi, 
jii loi, but I trust you with the depravity of my 
taste in hopes you will use some arguments in 
favour of Terence to set me right. 

Well, I am returned to finish my visit ta you, 
which wsLS interrupted last night by my being callal 
away to g« to the assembly, where I was highly 
entertained with two partners. The first indeed 
bad no great variety in him, for he was a most 
pmplet^ piece of solemn dullness. I believe he 

Ijked 
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lik^d me M'orse than I did him, for with great 
^;<HBposur6 he walked off* and left me to shift for my- 
self without signify idg his intentions : I believe he 
went to sleep in another room, for Iheardagreatsnor* 
r iog. To compensate for this profound wisdom, my 
good fortune next provided me with a prodigious 
wit, who made extempore rhimes (m every nrmn, 
womad, chair, and candlestick in the room. He 
was one of the oddest fellows I ever saw, with a 
Strange kind of a foolish cunning look, and in all 
kis gestureis extremely like a pierrot. I am t(dd 
he re^ly has a great deal of wit, 'tis however cer- 
tain he 90 f ar condescended to my capacity, as to 
talk nothing but nonsense, and I amply repaid his 
civility by being as nonsensical as he, so we pwrted 
Xvitii very high notions of each other's understdDd- 
ingj 

1 have a great respect for the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, but I was very angry with him for taking 
up SO n^uch of your I-etter. Your own obser- 
vations on the same subject are capable of doing 
me a great deal more good, as I believe you undei^ 
stand it much better. I could never find any 
^leat conviction hi the arguments of those retired 
DWiters, who shut themselves up in a study, where 
they five in a state of perfect apathy, and frame 
&se eloquent directions to cure people of vexations 
which they themselves never felt. Nothing but e&tt- 

versing 
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versing with the world can give the very beat uii>- 
derstandings proper notions of it, or supply them 
wkh proper and affecting arguments to give those 
notions to others. Your observations on the judg« 
ment^ we ought to form of others are perfectly na^ 
toral, and I entirely agree to them. I am pret^ 
well cured of the fit of extravagance I was in when 
I wrote last, and I take qH imag^tiable care not tQ 
relapse; we certainly ought to be particularly cau^ 
tioiis not to let disappointments get the better <^ 
that habitual calmness of mind, which I believe to 
be one of the most essential parte of religion. 

I can send you no news from the coast to be de^ 
pended on. Some accounts there are of transports 
and men of war at Dunkirk, others that the French 
are to land in open boats some dark night, to escape 
Ae observation of the fleet There is certainly 
much to be dreaded, but one runs the hazard of 
being laughed at in this county, for even supposing 
an invasion possible ; there is such a security in 
every body one meets with here, as is surprizing. 

I am still at Canterbury, I wonder Mrs. and 
Miss Hail aie not tired of me, but that is their 
•flSair, and not mine, for I am very happy. 
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Mas. CARTER to Miss TALBOT. . 

Canterbury, Dec. 5, 1745. 

I MUST give you a little account, my 
dear Miss Talbot, of our great topic of conversa- 
tion here, though possibly yOu know more about it 
than I do. . 

Two gentlemen and a messenger csune in post 
chaises to Deal on Thursday; they went first on 
board the Admiral, and then all the other ships ia 
the Downs, where the prisoners of note were dis- 
persed. They returned on shore about eight at 
ni^it, and in two hours dispatched back the mes- 
senger to London. On Friday they went on board 
the Admiral again, in whose ship was . Mr.. Rad- 
cliflfe and his pretended son. On Saturday they 
went to Dover Castle to look over the seamen (rf 
tljie Soleil, about forty in number. All this time a 
remarkable secrecy and mysteriousness were car- 
ried on. On Sunday arrived two horse guards, 
and demanded billets for fourteen more ju3t coming. 
Soon after came a coach and six with two gentler 
men in it, and the messenger. An express came 
in Sunday night at nine, and immediately another 
was returned to fetch more guards, and fourteen 
more came on Monday, All this apparatus and 

affected 
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affected reserve made our euspidoM /'gwatiy" id- 
crease^ that you0g RadclifFe was the yo%mg Pre^ 
tenden . It blew hard yesterday, but boats at last 
went off, and with some hazard brought seven of 
the prisoners ashore: they were received by the 
soldiers under arms, ^gid as it was past nine o'clock, 
iFwas agreed to keep them at Deal all night. The 
person jsuspected seems not above twenty years old, 
has fair hair, inclinmg to yellow, .is fair and ruddy, 
short waisted, long chinned, six foot high, and 
appears dejected. 

Thus far my account from Deal. The prisoners 
went through Canterbury this morning; I was in 
the room with them, and saw them very particu- 
larly. The young man who calls himself Mr. Rad- 
cliffe came first into the room, and looked with an 
air of authority upon the rest, and, without taking 
any notice of his pretended father, placed bimsielf 
immediately by the fire ; he looked extremely de- 
jected, is fair, • and has the look of a Polander; he 
is very tall, and looks extremely awkward and 
boyish in his make. His whole person was as 
unlike as it was possible to Mr. Radcliflfe's. One 
of the other prisoners called himself Captam Mac- 
donald, and hai^ the most effronterie I ever saw in a 
countenance, and looks moreover as if he could eat 
up men, women, and children. 

The 
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The mo^ made a great huzzaing for King George^ 
bat no insult was offered the prisKHier. The Post id 
gcHng out; I have been in a hurry all day with this 
ttproar, sonrnstftiish, Sec. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Dec. 11, 1745* 

The day after I had received your last 
Xetter, dear Miss Carter, I sat down in all hast^ 
of gratitude to thank you for it, but about that 
time reports of the rebels being in full march to- 
wards London, put me into such a panic, and filled 
me witii such terrible ideas, that I had not strength 
to go on. At present by the Duke's * surprizing 
diligence they seem utterly disappointed of their 
aim, and by the last accounts appear wearied, irre- 
solute, and cast down. If it be so, poor unhappy 
people, one need not be in any immediate alarm 
about them, but indeed at that time I apprehended 
every thing from their desperation. And a bold 
push has sometimes been so terribly successful, that 

* Th^ Duke of Gumbei^^Qd. 
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one knew not what might be the consequences ef 
their approaching London. I find upon this occa- 
sion people there have shewn and exerted a most 
excellent spirit, and though they had all possible 
caution, had very little fear. If the French should 
attempt any thing at this time, tliat English spirit 
would surely be redoubled. May you never see 
any of them in your part of the island but as pri=- 
soners; I am much obliged to you for the descrip- 
tion of those you saw lately: nobody at London as 
yet says any thing about them, but surely there^ 
seems great appearance of that poor young mail 
being what he was suspected. 

Was there not something vastly awkward and 
painful in this visit? As it must be grievous to them 
to be looked at in such a way, so I dare say, as 
much as your curiosity was gratified, it gave you 
some unjsasiness for their sakes, since the moment 
an enemy is in our power, resentment and indigna- 
tion end at once. Only indeed the gentle Captain 
Macdonald seemed to inspire you with no sort of 
compassion. 

When I thank you for your last Letter, I must 
not forget to say how much obliged I was by the 
one that came before, which gave me twice the 
(diversion that the ball did you, since I was as 
highly pleased with your silent partner, as I was 
ijrith your talkative one. Ip this country place we 

meet 



meet with nothing but mere simplicity, which mat 
nothing burlesque in it, so that unless it be by 9om0 
such sketch as those inimitable ones of yours, my 
face is scarce ever discomposed into a laugh from 
xme week's end to another, I say this as an excuse 
for my writing insipid Letters. I can only send 
you over and over again the praises of tranquillity 
.and leiaure> and indeed we have peculiar reason 
to expatiate on that here,, for I believe there is 
scarce a spot in the whole kingdom so absolutely 
quiet and unmolested at this, time. No drums 
Alarm our woods, oiu* fanners pursue .their harm- 
less labour without interruption, our; herds graze 
as yet untainted by sickness, and all around us 
looks as if the island was in a perfect state of 
peace and tranquillity. 

I hope you read all the pamphlets that come out 
now with indefatigable industry. If not, at least 
let me recommend the Occasional Writer, (in an- 
swer to the second Declaration) for I have been 
exceedingly pleased with it. I liave been much in- 
terested now too in the History of the Revolution 
in TindalJ's Continuation of Rapin, and the subse- 
quent aiFairs of Ireland, which are something vastly 
striking at this juncture. 

Dear Miss Carter, adieu! I am not in a humour 

to day for writing a long Letter, without making it 

very duU^ but I am deteimined I will wait no 

4 . longer 
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Idnger before I send you this, thut I niay entitle 
mysdf to an answer, and assure iyou that I am 
with the greatest sincerity, &c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOX 

Canterbury, Dec. 2*, 1745. 

I^ you are notj dear Miss Talbot, as so^ 
licitous about news at this .time as I am^ you will 
think me very impertinent to trouble you so oftea 
on tliat subject. But I am strongly persuaided* you 
must have a great deal of curiosity, and therfefore 
I cannot deny myself, the pleasure of informiagyou; 
what passes in our part of the world. 

I must tell you of tbe galUtit expedition of the 
Dover privateers; while th^y, were, engaging the. 
tf ansportSj a French .privateer qf ten carriage guns 
leame from Calais to defend and assist the man. of 
var. Captain Grosvenor, in the Y(wr<fe, engaged 
it, and after three or four broadsides took itj the 
Captaiuj Lieutenant^ and several of the men were 
killed. The other two privateer s'wipre. then obliged 
to depart in order to secure th^t prizes, and Cap- 
tain Grosvenor was then left jilone to cope with 
$he' French man of wan He fought desperately 

VOL. I* K for 
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{(xrsewnl kour|» at length the French ship fairly 
ran away^ having bad enough of it» and the York 
got safe into Dover harbour yesterday, very much 
mauled: it is only astonishing she was not taken, 
as Capt G. had lent fifty of his men to the priva- 
teers, and had sixty French prisoners on board. He 
is a brave man ; very much wounded, but it b hoped 
not mortally. 

In one of the transports that were taken, there 
were 100 bairels of gunpowder and twelve field- 
pieces: these our brave privateers could not bring 
ofi^ so they took out the men and blew the vessel 
up. Are you not excessively tired with this long 
detatt? But I ought to have asked you that ques- 
tion half an hour ago, only I was unwilling to m^ 
terrupt my interestmg story« To be sure you 
must think by my talking so much about privateers, 
-f hat I have a sWe in half a dozen at least But 
really and truly I^ am quite disinterested in the 
affiur. I used to loek on these vessels formerly 
with great horror and detestatiiA), as instruments of 
private rapine and plunder^ without any national 
benefit; but since they have been taken into the 
service of government, and bdiaved so well, (for 
th^ fought most bravely,) I am determined to do 
them justice by talking you half dead with the re- 
cital ei then: expldta. 
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* * We ar6 every day in expectation of the Vteath 
landing. Dungeness is the place suspected for 
their descent Admiral Vernon has sereral times 
attempted to sail there frdm the Downs^ but tl» 
- wind is directly against him and fair for them« If 
they should land at Dungeness, they must come to 
London by Lymne Hill, which Is very steep; and 
judicious people Say a very slender force^ and somtf 
cannon planted on the top of it, would be able to 
obstruct their march* But whether a great or less 
force be necessary, 'titf all one to us, who have ab* 
solutely none. . The country is peiiectly defence** 
less, not so much as the militia raised^ and m tiiis 
place a week ago I believe there could not be 
found a dozen musquets that could lire a bullet 
The most active persqn here haS been Sir G. Oxen* 
den t^ who has taken unwearied ptlta to persuade 
the people to be upon thefr guard^^ With much 
difficulty, about six weeks ago^ he procured a ge« 
neral .meeting, in hopes of carrying a subscription^ 
but this was over-ruled, and it t^ as agreed to raise 
the militia; however, the militia is not raised, nor 
has there beep any appearance of defence till last 

* When the Editor publisti^ tbe •* Memdrs of Mrs^ 
Carter,'^ her Letters upon this subject, owing to the multitude 
9f thom which he bad to look over, escaped his notice* 

t Whose seat at Dean was ten miles from Deal. 

K % Sunday, 
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Sunday. ^ Adm: Ycmon. on: Fcklay wrote a Leftef 
toJVfe> Nqaris, Xiawrnw of Deal. Ctistle, or in hi$ 
absencfe, tor the^Mayor -of.Deal, ijvitb.an accowat 
thatAe QnburKatiodi waa 'reedy; ami Ibat-Lowea- 
'&hl, &c.* were. "going fiKxna Dunkirk to Boulogne, 
and advised the Mayor to alarm the people, an^ 
put theni:upon their guard, /f he Mayor of Deal, 
being a peaceable quiet man,, took :no great notice 
of -t^ matter. " A pferson:'*. at .Deal accidentally 
fiftsv 'rit, laard procdred a copy,, ^hich Tvas^ immedic 
tttdy sentto Sir GL^Oxenden^rand Sir Narborough 
©iAselit, ^^0 of pur Deputy lieutenants, and the 
^ery.iieixt 'TOOCning -ifc-appesaced^ in: the Cant^^bury 
a^w^^apter, and"with4t3iir invitation horn thaDe^ 
jiuty 'Lieutenants, for the: people to arnr themsfilvesi 
tmd- meet 'the ne:xt day at. Swinfield Minnis, i 
tonitnon' not fer feom. Dungencss. Considering the 
shortness of the warning, tlieiir .appearance, was 
nuich better thari 'could be expected. :,The sinidiH^ 
&c. worked ^11 night .to get up wms. . J. be&TO 
about 3 or 400 '-horsemen ^vent from Cant^bqry/ 
and Capt Paln^r-f, who^vjis extremely actives Jti 
' : - - . . . ^ .. , " tbft 

* Tfiis person was fier father/ tlte' Rev. Dr. Cdrfor, Minister 
of Deal Chapel. - 

t A(lJ6inmg to Swififield MiBnisis an estate, tlicn belonging 
to Capt. Palmeiv eaUed St* John's, whete i> is -beliete4 that 
King John resigned his cpown to the Pope's Nuneio. St.. 
'* < . - ■ ^t John's 



the business, headed them, and several other gen- 
tlemen of the town went with them. The whole 
body at Swinfield was upwards of 2000, and many 
morer^Tigc^^tc^;^ ^^QS^f^e^y The 
comijionpeqple ^hew a great deal of alacrity and 
spirit, and if there is time to discipline them a little, 

s-r,lcp.ul<i,^Sig<^,dis§ee(^,toi^^'[iW'{tb*:M»i(^ 

M'^mfk t?a«SBP.i1|,»»d jlifee[;gi§5i..af-^at,«#hopp3a» 
l^r^f^ ^mh.'.i,.^iPm» Wd'«ij5.p%pei5ii^jtt 

jonns was a 'precoptory of the celebrated knight^ of. thai 
•nsAiii^- 'TheSlttilicrlis^ ii stilViiAiaitnng,' aiid¥s''it)<if'the-prtt5 
perly of Sir Egerton Brydges, Kvl: of i3>ekD8"^oart. c-^ ; i 
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MiM TAtBOT Td Mrs. CARTER. 

Cmkkidcii* Dec. dO» 1745. 

1 4>o BOt know wbedter I should think of 
ivritmg to you just now, dear Miss Cc^rt^, because 
•very tbti^ I cm write from such a place must be 
^fbsldy iftsipid to you «t this time ; but your seeas* 
ing to doubt whether J bed wy g^ius for such 
ww64^ yoa sent me, |^ves me an irresistible reasoi^ 
Ibr takikig the first leisure moment to thank you 
imd to deer n^self. Your l^etters I am always 
flad 10 receive, but am now <jmtc impatirot fer 
tbe^ ; and yet aifter all, I do most heaftily wish to 
Moeite no mtwre, or ffiat the next may begin with 
wmplaints of having aothmg to say, I iivc in as 
much fear of those abominable French as you can 
dq, for I hear they look upon this expedition into 
England as a crusade, and are set upon it with all 
the eagerness i^ bigotfyt^ 

I have too much English spirit to believe that if 
we are tolerably trae to ourselves, and do not by 
any increase of wickedness alienate the care of Pro* 
vidence, which even now has in so Dciany instances 
peemed* kindly watchful pver us, I cannot believe 
Ibat in the §nd these triflers shall overcome so brave 

§ and 
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and bcHiest a people, or triumph over so just <i 
cause *; but I greatly apprdiend the miseries whio^ 
their very attempt must cause^ though ever so un^ 
successful. • * ^ ^ - 

I rejoice in the spirit that has at length so justly 
^exerted itself in your important part of the Island. 
Success and honour attend all that are lirave and 
loyal aimong^ us I 

As for poor Scotland, its distrisi^ at this time 
must be beyond imagination, and I do not iVifm^ 
what stop is likely to be put to it The loyal pai*^ 
t^re Willi I fear, sufier most severely now for tb^ 
di§i4^pointment those rebels have met with here. 
la the mean time, what becomes of the Puke bef 
^re Carlisle, one cannot but be anxious te know ; 
and all this whil^ without any thing considerable 
being done, our troops are worn out and imrrassed, 
people's money a^d spirits exhausting very faAty 
and I am full oS fears that our patience, prudeQce» 
eourage, and all our good dispositions, ^dllbe wol*p 
outjaefore it comes to ahy decisive trial. 

I hope I form a false judgment from what I have 
experienced in myself at chess. I can make the 

* How applicable to the present times are these just and 
pious reflections ! When we see the event of all this boasting 
of our enemies above sixty years ago, surely we ought not to 
despair, but rather rely more firmly on that gracious^ Provi- 
dence, wiiich has so often- protected U4» 

tea 
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ten 6K thirty first inoves very tolerably, but before 
ffie end of the gaine I- am always too much tired 
to preserve my caution, -and leave every thing un- 
guarded. 

* If you see'Mr. Wright,- pray give my compli- 
ments- to him, I hope it will scarce be a month 
^before I -see him myself in town-. - The word com- 
plimeqt puts me in mind of those I ought to send 
you pecuCJaf 'to this season; - May its next revolu- 
tion' ^tnct us aU happier arid 3Boi»e at ease thati ft 
"^oes now. - • .-•>.-.- : .: ._ 
• * Have- -you heard the story there- is inliondori, 
that there is, among the prisoners ^ou saw, aiMa^ 
"donald ^ot the *6rie'^^0u mention ivith so'Mutei 
•terror) who bas befen supposed the ybung conceljdl 
Pref^roer, acnd answers the descriiition -givifen (rf 
him much better than young Radcliflfe, but pi'<Wet 
to* be a lady,' a mistress of Radcliffe's, who i^oiiHl 
B^t- puffer him to come witiiout her. I di 'not 
vouch the truth of this, but thought it worth (ratf- 
scribing. :. , *: - ^ 

- ' Aaiefu! I hope you will not have one pf your 
bad head-dches when this com^s^to you; but fot 
fear you shpuld, it will be but charity to spare your 
eyes, and conplude with the brief as$urancp of my 



Mrs. 
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'v. 

. .?.•! * " , . . . . . ' . . . 

' • ' SIRS." CARTER TO. Miss TALBOT. " 

44. •-. , ..^ 

Canterbury', Jan, 6, }746. 

J : . • ■ .- V ^ , .' : i: ^ "t •, 

iP^AJi MISS T^LBQT, ., . ; ,., 

■ *•*'*.'' * • * ■ * •*• t ' 

•'^''I'A'ivi always gllidVof' any pretenpe to 
write to-you, fhougH 'I RaVe'no^'hews to acquaint 
you witlf 6ut what voir ^yould not perhaps' give a 
straw^ to *hear; Viz/^tii^t Acmiifal* Vernon canxe'to 
■CanttrbtiTyon Satftrdsfy.' TId'was at the "cathedral 
Bn Sunday, arid tHetiody' of ^thedhhi'cli-was crowded 
tvith'spefctaf6r$. ^'TKe deposition of this^gentleman 
is matter of Xiiiiversal discobtenH; in our pai-t of 
the world. I do not understand tliese things;' sb 
^nnot tell whether I am (fiscontented or not, tft 
I 'am 'always willing to'' s4ippose our governoii 
act right ; but I am very sorry to see so general k 
-^Isfil^asure and gloominess^ in the faces of all 
people. The Admiral's orders for quitting were-^ 
As you desired to be discharged • from your post 
,you'have leave to resign.-^Whereas hfe poi^tively 
jbtenieft having testified any isuch desire. This came 
#om himself to a gentleman here, and probably 
you know it all better than I do, bdt I was willing 
to retail alt my knowledge. 

I have 
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I have very dolorous Letters from my sister at 
Deal about the French embarkatioD, &c. &c. but I 
am somewhat encouraged by Mr. Kno^dtes's account 
of the matter. How is one to decide on such 
contradictory rdations? I am quite weary of con- 
jecturing any thing about it^ so leave the whole 
affair to Providence, and make myself quite easy. 
We have melancholy accounts from Dover about 
the distemper among the cattle. This place, thank 
God, is still healthy. One of the contractors for 
the navy at Deal had the villaby to send an in* 
fected ox on board a man of war. It was discoi* 
vered, and sent on shore for the dogs, and, shock- 
ing to say, a cow that was grazing where it was 
hung up caught the distemper and died, but hap- 
pily it went no further. If this was not the best 
age in th^ world for people who deserve to be hunj^ 
this fellow would meet wi^ a most severe punish- 
ment 

I delivered your compliments to Mr. Wri^t 

when Miss Hall and I went to wait on Mr. Gowper. 

Miss Townsend draws most charmingly, better than 

Mr. Wright; but there is a Miss Mordant, wbo, 

for a study of two or three days, has ma4e a jmott 

^ surprizing progress, at which I afm half mad. She 

I shewed us a little landscape with so much good- 

' nature, that I forgive her an affront, which, in t|ip 

gaiety 
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gaiety <^ good spirits, she gave us Kentish foiks^ 
by calling us^ at a Canterbury assembly, creattureB^ 
and other such derogatory titles, which fine ladies 
are $o bountiful in the disposal of. However, she 
is very pretty, aad one cannot help being {^ased 
with her. I mmt now wish you all possible happi* 
n^^ Sec. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Jan. 13, 174/S. 

I AM a very bad Correspondent, my dear 
Miss Carter, and shall soon be a worse, for this 
day se^nnight I go to that idle place London, where, * 
after the long solitude of thb paisibk kameau^ I 
propose to spend four months in incessant talking, 
and all tbie variety of agreeable company I can 
hook myself into, without writing, or reading, or 
any of those kind of things. Nevertheless I shall 
always be glad to hear from Canterbury, though to 
be sur^ you misse3 in country towns, as the chaf- 
mante personne you mention says, are but strange 
unlicked kind of creatures, when one looks dowh 
«2pon you from the beau mondel Poor souls ! how 
I shall despise you a fortai^ hence ! At present 

(for 
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(&r fine ladies should jalwagre be in extremeBy I 
4<^ise yoq. aa.a town ladyy who can amuse y^urr 
BfiK" withfitlto gaigtieSi of Canterbury^ while I in a 
fiurer air ate in aUr the Jneroics of pastor^U, mi 
iwonder how any body can live m a plac^, whej^ 
^ile houses. ..ofi brick and stotje. hinder- the sighttof 
that pure azure sky, and those glittering scenes of 
frost which at present I am in high raptures about. 
Seriou sly, I never saw any thing so beautifu l as the 
landscape round us was this morning. A frozen 
fog had covered all our trees with the purest white 
you eyx^f. sa^vlt .tbe/Issoie jtiai^ Ithat eyiH^ thing 
was quite distinct. Our tall elms looked as if they 
had been coVei-ed with a profusion of bloom; and 
4;he sji^. sbiI)^l?g.<>^^fi^) fUf{b>s^ gjofy^^if a serene 
hlm:^^yjr\9f^e4d^ gfty^sii^yqr it, di^fOjf-a Mftj 

j I wiU-pc^ l)e}i|fvfi'^^^tlip^^.i^l?/igU^^ 
beams .sb^tie ^s ,^e^jg^tfi^, rOn.,t^q .Freoqbt igyadersj, 
j^ .hop?,^;^tf,9ngJy l^y^.^this tip^e jou^ fe^rs and 
panic^. are^/al^-oyien .^J^afn inj5aitely ohJi^4 ^ y.P^ 
for yofur Le,^ter, .and would, i^ave ttutnkei[J,ypu with- 
out waiting /pi; ja^^ecOTcJ, if I had not be§n a gpod 
deal engaged i^ winding up my bot^omsl^ere just.^ 
.going away. I have £^ million of thing? to do .every 
i^omeqt I ptaj. . Boojcs to send out, pieces pf wor^ 
to finish, a vast reformation to make in the ^pin^^ng 
manufac^ry, provisions to m^tk^ fen*, all (he Cfi^ 

and 

s 
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and birds left behind us*, and an infinitude iilo»8 ef 
the same importance. Adieu, therefore ; J mi too 
much affairie to write you a long Letter, but busy 
or idle, am always equally, .&c* 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deral, Feb. 22, 1746. ' 

I SHOULD long before this, my dear Miss 
Talbot, have acknowledged the obligation every 
Letter from you lays me under, if I had not been 
prevented by a very melancholy occasion, which 
cast such a gloom over my thoughts, and filled me 
with so many sad apprehensions, that I could not 
apply myself to any thing. Though, I thank Grod, 
J have reason to be much easier than I was, I have 
not yet recovered my spirits; however, I will defer 
writing no longer^ a circumstance for which you 
are little obliged to me, as it arises entirely from 
Illy strong desire of hearing from you. For after 
all, how can I either say any thing that will please 
yon or niyself from the dull confinement of a 
ehambev? 1 congratulate you on the happy flut- 
'tering kind of life which by your own account you 
§LX!^ by this. tiin§ engaged in : I^can perfectly con- 
: ^ ceive 
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eeiire the joy of talking with a thousand people one 
half of tile day, for I positively will not believe 
but you sp^od tiic other half very quietly and de- 
centiy in the sober conversation of books; if not, 
with all your gaiety, I heartily pity you. For my 
own interest, however, I hope this epistle will find 
you in the giddy part of your existence, for if you 
are then, what you tell me you are, a fine lady, it 
may have the good luck to pass for a very enter 
taining piece ; for I have observed ^ne ladies are 
very fond of calling things by such names as no- 
body else would know them by. A pretty flutterer 

of this species and thereupon I was going to 

tell you a mighty silly story, but seeing it is a- 
inighty silly one, 1 may as well let it alone, for it 
k ten to one whether it may divert you, though it 
did me. 

I should have wrote tt> day time enough to give 
you an account of the prizes that were brou^ 
into the Downs last night; but my Letter would 
not have reached you till Monday, and by that 
time you may be better acquainted with the parti* 
cuiars than I. Three hundred of tlie common sol^ 
diers were brought ashore this evening, and were 
xnighty gay, and called the spectators their country 
people: 'tis an odd thing that folks should seem 
fond of claiming a relation that will serve to hang 
them. They ^ttt lodged just beside us, and nmke a 

hdmble 
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horrible noise, and are so troublesome that the 
soldiers have been obliged to fire in among them. 
I heartily wish they were safe in Dover Castle. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Bromptoni ilfajf 3, 1746* 

YcJu may with great appearance of reason, 
dear Miss Carter, accuse me of unpai*donable 
neglect in leaving your Letter so many months 
unanswered, but did you know how I have passed 
those heavy months, and how possible it is that I 
may be some weeks longer without any opportunity 
of finishing this Letter, you would be convinced 
that those charitable allowances, which good-natured 
people make to their friends yvheti their conduct 
seems most unaccountable, nxt ts just as they are 
kind. 

-•It is not for the ceremony of making all these 
apdo^es before I said any thing else, diat I omitted 
sending you our great and joyful news * by the 
first post, which would but have been common 
gratitude in return for all the Kentbh intelligence 

* The victory of Calloden gained on the l(Sth of April, 1740* 

you 
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Jrou sent me when our fears were at the highest j 
but I really had not an opportunity that day — m- 
deed I have none but such broken minutes, that if 
i aim at MTiting you a long Letter it w ill be m 
patch-work ; however a Letter you shall have, for 
I am told you are still in bad spirits, and out of 
conceit with the world, so before you go and shut 
yourself up in a cell, I am resolved to brihg the 
ideas of the Wdrld into your mind once mbr^, by a 
history of the charming, giddy, racketing winter I 
told you in my last I intended to pass. You may 
be sure it is nothing hut mere gaiety and amuse- 
ment that has. filled my time, and turned my head j 
I could not find leisure to write to you, no not so 
much as to enquire the meaning of one part of 
your. Letter^ which gave me great uneasiness, where 
you mentioned some distress you had been in^ and 
which was not yet over, without explaining what it 
was. Mr* Wright . tells me it wa& your sister's 
illness, I hope s)ie js now perfectly well again^ 
though I fear you have not yet recovered your 
spirits--: — O yes, but to be sure you . hav^^^ for 
since writing the last sentence, I have received a 
Letter * firom you, dear Miss. Carter, that is an 
evident proof of youn seeing the world, and every 
thing in it, with the-gjBiyest view imaginable. None 

. .... ♦ Which Letter is lost. 
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but a poetidil liveKtiess of fancy could hare di'e^sesfi 
tip anything so perfectly insignificant and insipid as 
I am^ in all those good and ornamental qualities 
you complimented me with ; but, to say the truth, 
your Letter flatteur as it was, put me into good 
humour, and I feel myself infinitely obliged to you. 
It is very true that in the beginning of the winter^ 
before I had entered into any of its gaieties, I had 
a slow fever which lasted a long while, frequently 
confining me to my bed for days, and rendering 
me unfit for any thing but sitting in an easy chair^ 
and purring over some plain serious books. Just 
as I was recovering Mrs. * Seeker was taken alarm- 
ingly ill, and upon her account we left town, she is 
growing better though slowly, and I hope in about 
a fortnight we shiall get into tlie country- 

Our intermediate state is living at B^ompton^ 
from whence we go every day to dine in London ; 
by which means we have neither the gaiety, nor 
company of the one, nor the leisure and retirement 
of the other, however, this sort of life is by no 
means an unagreeable one^ though rather too 
hurrying. There is no enumei'ating the thousand 
little trifling intemiptbns that one is liable to, and 
which heartily vex me : but it is best not to be vexed 

♦ The Bisliop of Oxfotd^s wife* She was sister to Dr. 
Benson, Bishop of Gloster. She did not die till 1748. 

. VOL* I* L at 
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at any thing- one cannot help, we should rather en- 
deavour to see tiiiem in the pleasantest point of view. 
Our constant morning airings which engross a great 
deal of my time, have at least given me naore en- 
joyment of the spring than I have had for many 
years, and I think it particularly beautiful in a 
country so well cultivated, and which is all laid out 
into gardens, as it is about London, Our lodgings 
a e extremely pretty, and situated in the midst of 
a large garden, where I have sometimes flattered 
myself that I heard the nightmgale ; however, when 
she does not please to sing, the cuckoo and tlic 
thrush do as well, 

Your first I-etter (for though it is so long ago^ I 
have, not like Sir Charles Easy, put snuflF into it 
and worn it out,) enquires after new books. There 
is one of Critical Observations on Shakespeare by 
Mr, Upton, that I believe you would tliink worth 
reading. Dodsley's Museum has one or two pretty 
Essays in it, though I thought he set out but in- 
differently. If I have seen any thing else I have 
not time to recollect it, as I am determined this 
Letter shall go by to day's Post, and is not much 
intended for a catalogue of books, as for an assur- 
ance that I am, &c. 



Mitsf. 
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Mas. CARTER TO Miss TALBOT. 

Ddl^ il%.30, 1746- 

I AM always particularly glad to pay my 
compliments to you, my dear Miss Talbot, when 
you are quietly settled in the country, principally 
because I have thert the favor of hearing from you 
often€r, and moreover because my Letters appear 
to much greater advantage to you, than amidst the 
hiirry of universal business at London, where in 
the crowd of other nonsensical things they can 
claim no particular distinction. But now you are 
left to the possession of your own thoughts, non* 
sense becomes a rarity, and I have the satisfaction 
of entertaining you with something new. 

I most really rejoice to find you perfectly reco* 
vered, but at the same time have a most irrecon- 
cileable quarrel against you, for maliciously and 
Slanderously calling the concern I exprest for your 
health in very sincere prose, poetical flights. How- 
ever I have still so much charity as to wish you very 
sincerely the continuance of it, an5 the most com- 
plete enjoyment in that of your friends. I hope by 
this time Mrs. Seeker is quite recovered* 

What can I write to you about worth reading? I 
^c nothing and hear of nothing except a raree- 

L a show. 
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show, which I find from the testimony of a bawling 
historian, exhibits a full and true representation of 
the glorious actions of Duke William. I shall 
never be able to resist the temptation of seeing it, 
both from my affection for raree-shows in general, 
and the subject of this whom I honour beyond all 
Dukes one has ever heard of, from Duke Teman *, 
to the present time. I hope I shall not now write 
you such dolorous terrifying accounts from Kent as 
I did last year. We often hear lamentable stories 
about. the Brest squadron, but they are so sti'angely 
contradictory, that one may be comforted Avith 
doubting whether there be any such thing as the 
Brest squadron in being. It were to be wished tliat 
our accounts from Flanders would admit of the same 
uncertainty. However the battle is not always to 
the strong, and one may argue as the Greeks did 
with regard to Xerxes, that Providence will not 
commit the liberties of mankind to a tyrant. I 
have just been reading the history of his mad ex- 
pedition in Herodotus, which I always read with 
extreme pleasure, as I do every other story that 
furnishes any remarkable defeat of the wicked 
schemes of ambition and despotic power. Are not 
you always very sorry to find Artemisia engaged in 

♦ Grandson of Esau ; one of the Canaanitish heads of fa- 
milies called in our version Dukes, Genesis xxxvi. 15. 

the 
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the support of so bail a cause ? 1 have strangely 
rambled from raree-shows to kmgs, queens, and a 
serious discourse upon politics and history. To be 
isure yoii must think I mean to talk to ydu and ask 
you questions 'about every thing that is or ever was, 
and- when I have gone through this worlc^ to tell 
you' my own, and then enquire your opinion con- 
cerning apparitions. 

I am extremely delighted to find you express 
yourself with so much uncertainty about ni^tin- 
gales, for it is a point in which I could never arrive 
at any tolerable degree of satisfaction. However 
I agree with you in being perfectly contented with 
the black-bird and cuckoo, which is more than I 
am with those frightful animals May bugs, which 
have gredtly molested my walks this spring. I 
never heard of these in any other country but this ; 
you cannot conceive the force of my trouble without 
som6 description, lliey are creatures with only 
one head, no feathers, but two wings, and are a 
good deal less than a crab, and not at all like it. 
From this very accurate description, equally clear 
with many I have met with in books, you will na 
doubt form a very perfect idea of these formidable 
enemies of mine. - They commit great devastations 
in our flowery fields of Kent, and put me much 
in mind of the * Northern army in Joel, The 

Land ■ but I need not quote tlie 

passage 
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passage to you, who must have taken notice of tht 
inimitable beauty of it. 

Be so good^ dear Miss Talbot, as to indulge my 
curiosity so much as to let mp know how you came 
by the idea that I was out of conceit with Hie world, 
and going to shi^t myself up in a ho^ow trep. I 
have no displeasure against the world-in -general, 
nor against any thing in it, very lasting. My 
sister's* illness did indeed affect me beyond any 
thing I ever met wrth in my whole life, not merely 
from the tlioughts of losing her, though a most me^ 
lancholy loss it would have been, but from the ap-* 
prehension of her suffering such excessive pain. I 
tiiiank God she is now so well, as to be thcxight en* 
tirely out of danger, but it will be some time before 
she can be said to be perfectly well. I ought to 
beg your pardon for dwelling so long on this subject, 
though it has done you less harm than it has me^ 
However, it is right sometimes to recall one's most 
unhappy moments, in order to hav? a proper sense 
of gratitude for a joyful reverse of tliem. 

I lyant vpry much to know whether you have* ever 
read a book I have just met with, which I can tell 
you nothing about, but that it is the o4dest thing I 
ever re^d, and that it made me laugh very heartily* 

• Her only sister by the same mother, afterwards M^ft* 
Pennington, 

The 



The title is Ac^ou et ZirphHc Wha^ irtrange co- 
roical mortal wrote it ? 

Shall I finish this side? No, for I have already 
wrote more than you will read, orif you would 
than you can. One passage, however/ I will m^ 
deavour to make as legible as a shaking hand will: 
give me leave, i^amely to assure you that I am with 
the most perfect esteem, &c. . : . 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddcsden, June 21, 174t6. ' 

You deliberate, my dear Miss Carter, 
whetiier you shall finish your fourth side, and I to 
be even \vith you, am almost at the point of de- 
liberating whether I shall begin the first, for evea 
Acajou et Zirphile afford you some amusement, 
but neither amusement or edification are you like to 
get from me. However I will write if it be but to 
enquire what is the occasion of this shaking hand 
you complain of, it looks nervous, and if so J am 
much inclined to pity you for it, and at the $ame 
time to warn you to be upon your guard against all 
its eneroachments, arm^ all your good sense and 
resolution to conquer the worst enemy I inow of, 

to 
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to the comfort of good people^ Spirits that have 
any thing of delicacy are easily and strongly af< 
iected^ and influence the body so as to niake it a 
very troublesome companion, and I know nothing 
one would not do to avoid being nervous. Exercise 
even when one makes it quite a slavery, is the best 
remedy and preservative I know, and with a due 
proportion of trifling and ev^n merry idleness would 
I faocy be almost infallible. I cannot, indeed, 
boast that I have been in perfect good spirits myself 
since I came down here, the consequence of a 
winter spent in fear and melancholy anxiety ; but 
tlie cheerfulness t)f country scenes, the leisure I 
have had to recollect myself, and clear away all 
disagreeable thoughts, with the sovereign cordial of 
the best air I believe in England, has set them to 
rights again, and I begin to enjoy thie happiness of 
my situation, f s it not vastly impertinent of me to 
talk to you so much about myself in every Letter^ 
when you make so many excuses for dwelling a very 
little on a thing of so much importance to you as 
your sister's illness? You. cannot think how much 
you would oblige me by carrying me som^tiptjs to 
Deal, -and introducing me to your family circle, 
shewing me your apartment, your favourite walk, 
giving me a notion of your way of life, and chatting 
with me freely about whatever happens to be th^n 
most ifi your mind. For in short we poor animaux, 

that 



that live a ulere^domefetie life, wh^t have we to, t^k 
of, but our dom^stique, or in the phrase that is now* 
more fashionable, and which this weather makeg 
110 way unreasonable, our fire^sid^. Is it possible 
you .should not have seen that admirable copy: of 
verses; yet*? If I can get one in time I will send 
it you, for though you should have got it before, 
you are^ certainly more worthy of having such a 
thing twice over>;than some fine, folks I shewed it 
to yesterday, were of bearing it once. It is really 
quite provojciog to see wit thrown away upon people 
who <iispover their total want of taste by such ill 
placed marks of approbation as one s^s are thrown 
in, out of mere civility. Yet \^\% is a sort of 
people that deserve toleration, for after all if they 
are easy and good . humoured, they vary one's 
thoughts with ^ch sort of chit chat as saves us 
from growing top wise. I have |jp notion of the 
fine lady airs of hating npighbpurs^ people that one 
has any sort of pretence lo^esteemj: whether their 
way of thinking, or their -turn of conversation, is 
just suitable to ones fancy <^r pot 'tis no great 
matter, they miX; up in- society yeiy well, an4 
society we were ngiade fofr . - - i ... 

* " The Fire-side," a Parody of the second Epode of Horace, 
jb^ the 1^ Isa»c Hawkins Browne, Esq. 

Bless 
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Btess me whet a digression have I tnatde : never- 
tbelesg I shall find my way back to Deal. Seriously 
do you not think it would be a high delight to me^ 
if by some art magic I could be made to put my 
head invisibly in at your parlour window, and see 
you with all your family chatting over yoqr tea? 
The enchantress that must gwe me a pleasure some* 
thing of the same kind must be yoorself, for to be 
sure she who could write that inimitable description 
of a May-bug, may give one as lively and re- 
sembling idesis of any thing she pleases. 

The person who told me you had been in low' 
spirits was Mr. Wright, who to avoid the conse^ 
qtlences of your displeasui^ b emfcarked for Ireland^ 

I have no room left to tilk politics. But I have 
all possible indignation agamst the French and their 
insolent King, and think the Duke almost hero 
enough to chastise him with a vei^ inftKrlor force, if 
we were a. people deserving of such glory ; but 
sodneir or later I fear we are marked for destruction. 
j\s for the' Dutch, tlieir meanness, stupidity, and 
impertinence is beyond expression. Adieu ! the 
Bishop of Oxf6rd comforted me about your shaking 
hands (for I cannot be such a churl as to keep your 
Letter quite to myself) by putting me in mind of 
an observation we heard the other day, that a lady s 
hand always shakes most sensibly, when she is about 

to 
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to sign her marriage articles ; c^ ! that yom* slmldng 
hand would but bring you into some part of the 
trorld where I might sometimes s?ee you, but distmit 
ns you are^ I am most fttithfuliy, dear Miss. 
Carter, Sec. 



Mrs. carter to Mass ^TALBOT. 

Deal, July 5, 174S. ,, 

YoxT are extremdy good, dear ilVfisS 
Talbot, to make such kind enquiries after my 
tremors, and in return itis biit jost to t^U you' very 
honestly, that so &r froiifi its being oceasicmed by 
t^e toepidation of signing a marriage contract, I 
do jxat know a man upon eajrA that would be 
troubled wteh me, and therefore I totve for s<Hne 
time thought it but right and prudent to gi^ up all 
scheneies of this sort to my younger sister, and sit 
quietly down with my books, and half a dozen 
Jriaids, who between se»se and nonsense engage tny 
attentioa agreeably enough to prevent my finding 
any thing veiy deplorable in my c<mdition, 

I ii€q)ethe good-i^atured caution you give me 
about nervous disorders, does not proceed from a 
melancholy experience of their sad effects. Few 

people, 
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people^ I believe, have suffered more from, them 
than myself. ^ J aip charmed to hear yOu speak so 
advantageously of exefobe, which I have found 
almost th§ oaly . rem^y, 9ttd in which I have long 
persevered though with some difficulty. To reject 
the advice of those who profess to love one and to 
have a regard for one's, happiness, has such an ap- 
peai'ance of perVerseness and ingratitude, that it 
requires some degree of fortitude to persevere in a 
resolution taken up on ever such reasonable grounds, 
whgn they oppose it so strongly. There are several 
well ineanirig folks in the world apt to pronounce 
eqe quite^ma^ftn'/acti):^ contrary to certain maxims 
which they hftVe laid down, withofut at all odasi- 
^eripg what^y vf^m by them, a casie l^y no means 
imccHnflaon ^ven with people who in other instances 
^o npt want sense. Thus one shall hear a long 
w^e harangue abwt moderation without aiky regard 
to its beipg merdy relative, and consequently that 
thp same d^groe^of eaercise. which isx)uld be death 
to one persQpjs a^toolutely^tiecessajiyto the well 
doing of another^ I haVe had the complaisance 
put of attentiQn^tftthe opimoasiof othfers to be less 
constant in my wtUiing tj:tis summer than usual, and 
. the consequence ifif* I baye never been: fvee fcoin u 
head ^.ch and a slow fever. But youi Letter has 
ipjritetl pe up, and I bav^ been out walking every 
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tnortimg since I received it, and find I ani betto', 
and not worse for it, so I mean to continue it*. 

I am extremely obliged to you for tlie " Fire- 
Side," with which I am greatly delighted. I had 
neither seen nor heard of it before. I have lately 
picked up an old book which contains a great many 
notable things, and which I must trouble you &f 
some account of. It has lost the title page, but 
the sections are named Aries, Taurus, &c. and it 
seems to be a translation from the Italian f . It 
furnishes me with great store of quotations, which 
are a great annoyance to some of my acquaintance^ 
as insensible to the beauties of them as the fine 
ladies you mention to those of the Fire-Side, only 
they are more open, and make me all manner of 
reproaches for being delighted with such nonsense. 
• You have not for a great while told me any thing 
about drawing, and I long to know what improve- 
ment you nmst have made. If it was not very 
unreasonable for me to engage any more of your 
time than you are already so good as to afford me, 
I should most earnestly beg you to make me the 

♦ Part of this Letter containing an account of Mrs. Carter's 
manner of employing her time at Deal, is omitted here, as it 
was printed in her Memoirs, P. 90, 4to edition, 

t The <* Zodiake of Life," from the Latin of an Italian 
poet, Palingenius. For an account of this very scarce and 
curious book. See " Censura Literaria," Vol. ii. No. 7» 

happiest 
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bappiest of creatures by drawing me your'otwt 
picture, if it was only sketched with a black-lead 
pencil. I know not whether I am in most confusiorx 
at mentioning this request, or at the Idea of your 
showing my Letters to the Bishop of Oxford ; but 
between both I find I begin to be excessively silly, 
9> will release you, after having assured you of my 
most perfect esteem. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddcsden, Aug. 12, 1746. 

One should scarce think, dear Misj& 
Carter, by the little has*e I have made in answering 
your last Letter, that it gave me so much pleasure 
as it really did. Nothing could be more agreeable 
to me than the description of your way of livings 
though your activity is so much more happy and 
more wise than my own indolence, that I could not 
read it without some self-reproach. 'Tis that very 
kidol^ce that has so long prevented my answering 
your Letter; and when I would make it a little 
plausible, I flatter myself with thinking all I can 
do. is so very indifferently done, and to so little 
purpose, that I may just as well let it alone. You 

smile 
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ftmile at my calling this iBatteqry, yet hpw many 
people do in this way flatter themselves out ef the 
best ^nds of tlieir being, and sooth their lazy in^ 
clination by fancying they have much less in tlieir 
power than they really have. 

For your sake, as well as my own, I wish I had 
spent last week in town. Some of my friends who 
attended the trials* have. given me such a descrip=» 
tionof the majesty of that great court of judica- 
ture, and the striking solemnity of the whole pro- 
ceeding, that I think the ideas it must have raised 
in any attentive mind, would have been w^ell worth 
having. I fancy that laying in a store of ideas 
against old age is the wisest kind of hoarding; the 
memory and the imagination want something to 
work upon in a long inactive life, and great inci- 
dents are as necessary to exercise our faculties, as 
great joumies are every now and then to presei^e 
our health. All those who were capable of feeling 
strong emotions, of being deeply struck with awe, 
softened by compassion, or warmed by the love of 
their country, have, I find, been greatly moved, 
with this solemn sight. After hearing this great 
assembly compared with, and preferred to, the 
Areopagus of Athens and the Senate of Rome, the 

♦ The trial of the rebel Lords before the House of Peers in 
Westtninitet HaU. 
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augast appearance, the awful silence undisturbed 
by the least whisper ; in short, after having received 
every gp-eat and solenm idea from people who had 
gone with serious and cultivated minds, judge how 
I was surprized at falling into a set of company 
whb represented it as a mere di'um. They told 
me how such a one w^ dressed^ who looked in 
beauty, whose hair was out of curl, who wore 
diamonds, who was guilty of the great enormity of 
eating cold chicken, or wore a cap without lappets. 
To these idlers, Westminster Hall, on this terrible 
occasion, was a mere place of diversion. Now, 
how can one trust to people s descriptions, sinc6 
they always take such a tincture from the fancy they 
pass through. To a fine woman every thing will 
appear in some form of. dress, to a profound poli* 
tician even tlie plainest fact wears a face of intrigue 
and mystery* 



** Thus does ope climate and ot^ soij.endueij 
The-jjlusshing poppy with the crimson hue, 
Yet leave the lily pale, J.he violet blue/* 
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At this time I am deep^in the mazes of politics^ 
not that King Oberon has consulted me about the 
government of his fairy subjects,* or thsit I am 
aiming at some public post under the Emperor ef 
the Moon ; but we are engaged in reading (Jardin^l 
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de Retz's Memoirs, which are writ with much wit 
and spirit, and give one such strong lessons against 
craft and ambition, that I know nothing "more 
proper to set otF (if they wanted ariy foil) the 
charms of a simple country life. I am reading too 
the Memoirs de Mad^^*. de Montpensier^ an excellent 
chitchat book. Memoirs are a study next to that 
of the living world of all others; perhaps not much^ 
the better for that, but yet 'tis worth knowing its \ 
ways, if it were only tp despise them, and to pity 
those who call themselves the gay and the pro- 
sperous. 

It is now time to write somewhat of an an* 
swer to your Letter. I applaud you highly for 
persevering in the use of exercise, if you find it 
really agree with you. I shall not harangue you 
upon moderation, because I have too just an opi- 
nion of you to think yon would (as many silly folks 
do) pursue the means in contradiction to the end 
you aim at. I have been long broke to all those 
regards, and can ride out as tamely, just as softly, 
and just as long or as little a w^hile as they would 
have me, as 1 can take any other medicine. Mar- 
vellous ! what a drove of as6xs I have sent you in 
that last sentence. I beg your pardon, but I cannot 
allow myself time to WTite correctly- in this fine 
weatiier. I wish you was going to share my walk, 
but since that cannot be, I am impatient to take 

VOL. I. M one, 
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one, e'en with a book* Indeed if you were with 
me, I could contentedly sit on in my little green 
closet. But alas, I am only talking to myself all 
this while, and it is much more sociable talking to 
an echo. How charming it would be if at the end 
of my walk I could find myself (just at eight) at 
your evening rendezvous. I should do you no 
harm, for I am a mighty quiet silent body, and I 
am sure they must be clever sensible people that you 
have spent your evening houils with for somany years* 
That one circumstartce vaut toute une panegyrique^ 
and if I could but transport that house into my 
iteighboufhood, and set it down here, in a charming 
pretty field just by,, (and which, now it is come 
into my head, I shall never pass througli without 
thinking of it) I would rrever fail meeting you thefe 
for fourteen years to come, God willing. 

I can give you no account of my drawing, for 
I am not one step advanced ; and as for my awn 
picture of my owJi drawing, there are few people 
whom I should not sooner choose to send it toj 
for though my Letters may sometimes* make you^ 
doubt of my rationality, yet I would fain have you 
think of me as a human creature : I did attempt it 
once, but I assure you the likeness was more mor- 
tifying tiian the worst of looking-glasses. Adieu^ 
&c. 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

t)eal, SepL 5, 1746. 

I SHALL not at present, dear Miss Talbot, 
pretend to determine whether what you do is well 
or ill done, but in order to take away all possibly 
colour of excuse, beg leave to assure you, that 
whether your Letters are well or ill w rote, sense or 
nonsense, it is very certain they give me very greats 
pleasure, and upon this occasion I find it to my 
own interest de n^e servir de votre compliment, que 
cela vaut toute une panegyrique. 

Vous avez crue me faire rire d'une espece de 
flatterie dont jVi soupir^e. Helas, cela ne se 
trouve que trop souvent, et a des consequences fort 
facheuses. Je connois des gens, qui a force de 
s'fetre flatt^ qu'ils ne sont que des vauriens, le sont 
devenu tout de bon. II n'y a point de gens plus 
incorrigibles que ceux 1^. Les folies les plus outres 
ne leur content rien, ils y marchent de pied ferme, 
et de sang froid. Ils se sont figur6 d'etre de si 
peu de consideration qu'on ne leur demandera pas 
conte de teurs. actions* Beau moyen de se defaire 
de; la peine qu'on trouve a moderer ces passions ! 

II y a quelque tems Mademoiselle que je vous 
quitte, me voici de retour. Ou en etois je avec 

M 2 mea 
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mcs observations? jc n'en sais rien n'importe; je 
passerai a dcs autres sujets qui vaudront peut ^tre 
tout autant, c'est a dire fort peu de chose. 

Que je vous plains dc nctre pas folle de la mu- 
sique! je vien d entendre une chanson sur une 
epinctte, chantce par une tr^s belle voix qui ma 
tout-a-1'ait cliann^ ; vous croyorex peut-^tre que je 
Tai achete bien chere, puisque j'ai marche cinq 
milts par un cheniin sabloneux, ou il ne sest 
trouv6 pas un seul arbrisseau, mais malgr6 tout 
ccla la chanson Bi'a fort bien r^compens^. Pour- 
quoi me suis je avise de vous ecrire en francois> 
car assurement je 1 cciis fort mal ? Apparemment 
c est que j'avois un presentiment que je ne dirois 
que des sottises, et les sottises se dissent mieux en 
cette langue que dans la notre. Je vais pourtant 
reprendre TAnglois, et je vous conseille de me 
quitter car je n ai pas encore finie sur la musique. 
To be sure you think nie very extravagant in my 
"* fondness for this amusement, but 1 really owe 

' * This fondness for music continued through lift^ especially 
for the compositions of Flundel and Corclli. Little more than 
a year before she died, the Editor saw her in her eldest bro- 
ther's drawing-room at Deal, listening for more than two hours 
\A ith unabating attention and delight to the performance awd 
singing of her two youngest nieces^ Mr. Garter's daughterf, 
accompanied on the violin by their father, then in his 81st 
yx?ar, and their uncle, her younger brother. 

1 more 
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more to its influence than most people, I seldom 
hear an agreeable air but it recalls to my mind 
almost every pleasing ocaurrence of my life, and 
gives me a new enjoyment of it. Every body I 
either love or admire, every conversation that struct 
me with peculiar pleasure, and every fine passage 
of a favourite author, the powerful magic of Mr. 
Handel conjures up to my thoughts. One some- 
times finds an effect like tiiis in a solitary evening 
walk, from a calm sky and a beautiful view of 
rural scenes, but the images arising from thjfese are 
more faint and languid, and at best lull one into a 
kind of waking insensibility. On the contrary, 
music, at tlie same time that it impresses a thou- 
sand vivid phantoms on the mind, gives one spirits 
to attend, to all their varieties without fatigue. 
After all, what connection is .there between fine 
prospe(:ts and harmonious sounds, and the very re- 
mote ideas they sunmion up ? One may perhaps 
i^ some measure account for these strange effects by 
supposing that the mind cannot rest satisfied with 
the confused sensations of a mere mechanical plea- 
sure, and therefore at the same time that it finds 
itself affected with agreeable iuipressions, calls in 
some species of moral good to explain and support 
them. I think, however, I had better let these 
points alone, and proceed to thank you for your 
'excellent observations upon the great solemnity at 

M'estn]inster 
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Westminster Hall I often transported myself 
therein idea, and always in your company. From 
the disputes which at present arise in almost every 
company, I was led to look over the two celebrated 
speeches in Sallust. I opened the book with a full 
determination to like Caesar's speech, and in spite 
of my said determination, before I shut it I was 
obliged to prefer Cato's. But indeed neither of 
them are applicable to affairs in our own country. 

I cannot pretend to follow you in your deep poli- 
tical studies, but I too have been reading Memoirs, 
namely, the Memoirs of Ulysses, which in pure 
reverence to the name of Homer, 1 have with some 
difficulty just got through; perhaps it may not be 
to my credit to confess this, and several passages 
which my want of judgment makes to appear te- 
dious, ought to be admired for their noble sim- 
plicity ; but really it does not seem of any great 
importance to the reader whether Telemachus (like 
a notable housewifely young man as he was) hung 
his cloaths upon a peg, or was sloven enough to 
throw them on the floor; or whether Mr. Trul- 
liber * (I have forgot his Greek name) took exact 
caie of the hogs. If it was not an incontestible 

fact 

* Eumaeus. Had such a poem been written in this age of 
refinement, the censure would have been just. Mrs. Carter's 
criticism was not designed for the public ; had she meant to 

give 
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fact that Milton wrote Paradise Regained, one 
could never believe Homer wrote the Odyssey. 

I ought to make a thousand apologies for this 
strange nonsensical Letter, which has been begun 
these ten days, and I have sat so often down to it 
that it is filled with nothing but bits, and end^, and 
snuffs of thoughts; but was I to write it again, it 
is teii to one if I should improve it. I cannot 
leave oiF without telling you how gladly I would 
consent to be whirled through the air in some 
fairy vehicle, and be set down on the spot you 
have allotted for me, but should be extremely dia- 
fippointed in the end of my journey to find you 
fuief and silmf* Nothing but the distance of a 
hundred miles could make me satisfied mth a 
quiet image of you, and this you cruelly deny 
jour, &c. 

^ive a serie^s opinion, her taste was too good to have allowed 
her to thfow any ridicule upon the interesting delineation of 
the domestic manners of the Qreeks, which is td be found itx 
tV Odyssey, 
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Miss TALBOT to Mr£. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Ocf. 31, 1746. 

T KNOW it very well, dear Miss Carter^ 
I have owed you a Letter ever since the 5th of last 
month, since when you have been so good as to 
send me * anotlier, with the earliest intelligence of 
news, which you knew would delight me. How 
-my time iias gone away I will not pretend to say; 
riding and airing has broke almost all my mornings, 
and when I return from riding 1 am too tired to do 
•any thing but pore over a book. Th^re is not any 
thing wearies. me more than fear; I am ^ grievous 
coward on horseback, and, unfortunately for me^, 
this year I am mounted on a creature, that, as 
Shakespear describes such a one, " is all air and 
fire,' the grosser elements have no part in him'/^ I 
go in one constant panic of being run away with ; 
by this means I lose all the joy of iine weather ; for 
that one paltry attention to my own safety swallows 
up all others. In vain the canopy of heaven 
spreads its pure azure over my head, in vain the 
rich gilding of autumn heightens .every wood and 

* This L^Uer is missing, . 
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grove ; here glows into vermillion, and there fades 
into pale yellow: I have no leisure to think of 
either painting or poetry, biit I jog on as stupidly 
as I can, and if I pass a day without some inge- 
nious fright, or entertaining my companions with a 
musical squall, I think myself both happy and 
wise. And do we not most of us jog through life 
much in the same way as I have described my ride? 
The M'orld is filled with objects of beauty and de- 
light, but wrapped up in the wretched but neces- 
sary cares and fears of every day, we can scarce 
cast a passing glance on diose charming prospects, 
but get over one hour after another as well as We 
can, and seem to wait for some better time of eti- 
joyment, when oiir capacity shall be improved, and 
our leisure uninterrupted : sure ^s a proof thi3 is 
no resting places for ifian. ' • 

Vous me plaighe^ fort charitablement de n'6trc 
pas folle de la musiq\ie, mars je 'pafe vous assurer 
que je le suis, et mfeme qu^'je Fai 6tfe de toutesles 
manieres. Yoii niiy riot' perhaps apprehend that 
there is more than one way of loving mt5sic,' bbt I 
think i can prove from tiiy dwri experience, as ^un- 
musical as you thJnk'nie!, that there are hklf a 
dozen. One may be qtfite fbttd of ^t for it's own 
sake, ioY one's own s^kel or for the sake of of ^er. 
people ; out of taste, fashion, melancholy,' gaiet6 
de coeur, complaisaiice, reason, and partiality. In 

' aU 
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all these ways have I at times been musically mad; 
I think at present I am reduced to a simple natural 
taste in it ; I enjoy the melody of birds with great 
cheerfulness; but solemn mu$ic of all others is the 
joy of my heart, and if I hear a fine anthem well 
sung, it raises me above the world, and gives me a 
pleasure there is no describing. Lighter music, 
and especially tJie Italian, affects me when it is 
good, but not in so agreeable a way as it does yotj. 
It fills me with thoughts and recollections, but they 
iiave generally a melancholy turn, and soften my 
mipd into sadness that I do not love to indulge. 
En y6rit^. Mademoiselle, vous ^tes admirable avec 
votre compassion, je trouve que j'ai I'ame fort bar- 
jponieuse, a tel point qu'il ne vient jamais a la porte 
a-ucun de ces Orphees eirants qui jpuent du violon, 
ou mfime du bagpipe qui np^^. resent de ma libe- 
^alite. .; M^me je crpis, qwigue vous en parlez 
p.vec assez d'humil^t^y que si votre epinette etoit 
.portQ'ble, et vous vinsie^r jouev ^ Ja porte quelque 
jour de f&te. Je ne vQus i:e|nvpj;j;ois , pas sans une 
pi^cp %?ji.x ^ols., . , \,.^ .,,/, , ,.. .. ^ ^^ .. 
. I My^follow^ yajjr^ rn}e very e^v^cjtly of jtalking 
jpothipg,J^ut nqifis^P3^ ia^^^^Frenxfh.^.^C'est la seule 
4ang;leaJ^.^^9i^{)^^.^^^^ ...^ / ^ 

. I ,^l ,asgij(wxe.^ WP^-?' sqfious laoguage tc) reprove 
ypu for ,all ti\^^ wiajj^e^ things ypu gay about Homer. 
,1 cannot pq^ibly ftgree ^ii your sentiments of the 

. Odyssey, 
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Odyssey, for it has been always a very favourite 
poem of mine. See the benefit of ignorance! 
perhaps you too, if you had never read any Odyssey 
but Mr. Pope's, would be fond of it. I read it 
last year in very agreeable society, and very great 
amusement it gave us. Mr. Pope's verse can give 
dignity to a peg or a pig^ and the divine Eumajus 
is so worthy a man, that I overlook the unlucky 
cu'cumstance of his being a hog-herd. I confess I 
have had#ome uncharitable doubts about Penelope, 
and her neglect of Ulysses's old dog offended mc 
much ; but I think upon the whole she was a very 
good woman. Some time or other (for I do not 
utterly despair) when I have the happiness of 
seeing you often, we will read the Odyssey toge- 
ther, and if you still continue unconverted, I really 
think you %ill deserve to be condemned to put 
Baron de Polnitz's Memoirs into heroic verse, and 
make a better modem Odyssey of your own. 
Perhapis ybti nevisr tead that wise book, which is at 
present our etenihg's a.muset«ent. It is themcp- 
mmrs 6f fi complete ti^aveiled coxcomb, • who yA 
gives one slome infof-m^atibn ariiid tt heap of fooleriee, 
and leads us through Eui'op'e amusingly enough, . 
if the heart is not set on Wisdom. I do not know 
where this will find you. Pertelps you may x^hoose 
to enliven the gloom of !Novfe»iber by a .visit to 

Canterbury. 
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Canterbury. Wherever you arc, you ^ have my 
best wishes for your health and happiness, &c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Nov. 1, 1746, 

It is such an age, dear Mm Talbot, 
since 1 had the pleasure of a Letter from you, that 
I can no longer forbear expressing my concern at it 
Do, I entreat you, let me have a line, though it 
should say you forgot to write to me, or was too 
indolent ; I will excuse any thing, provided you are 
well 

A long, anxious confinement, has deprived nie 
of every topic of discourse, and I have not even 
any adventures of my own to relate aj^ong Oreades 
and Hamadryads, though I hope now to be able 
to raiew my acquaintance with them. It would 
4iave been prudent, on my first iomiersion into 
open air, to have piaid them a visit, which would 
have been a more ea^y transition from a state of 
long inactivity, than unadvisedly venturing myself 
on the King's birtb-day among a hundred nymphs 
of a more vQcif^OJUS kind. Sqcb a variety of 

people 
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people would at another time have given me great 
delight, but in a severe fit of the head-ach, seemed 
such nbise and impertinence that I was forced to 
retire into the. quietest room in the house, occupied 
by four-and-twenty children. Only tliink from 
what an uproar one must fly to the quietude of four- 
and-twenty children! but however, I found the 
misses more quiet than their mamas; there was no 
rattling oi fans, collision of hoops, nor violence of 
ceremony among them, and their noise was nothing 
but one uniform transport of squalling extacy at 
the fire-work, which might be very fine for any 
thing I know, but none pleased me half so well as 
a dark lantern, which I with difficulty procured, 
and transported myself from these lively scenes to 
the stupid tranquillity of a silent room- 
Have people utterly left ojT writing books ? I 
have not heard of a new one this century, except- 
ing one on the wonders of Tar-water. I thouglit 
the strong appetite to this medicine had been greatly 
worn off, and that folks now were universally 
.agreed in the fashi(Miable fury of drinking up the 
sea, an experiment perhaps much the less safe of 
the two. Tar-wat^r being thus again in high 
repute, several of my acquaintance have persuaded 
me into a consent to drink it, though 1 depend but 
littlQ upon ite efficacy vrith regard to myself; how- 
ever, as one ought to give a medicine fair play, I 

intend 
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intend to persevere as far as a hogshead will ^, 
before I pronounce that it does me no good. Would 
it not do just as well if one was to swallow a sixty 
gun man of war * ? 

I am quite tired of talking so much, and to so 
little purpose, about myself, so will only conclude 
with requesting some account of your health, and 
assurances of my being, &a 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Nov. 14, 174^- 

I HAVE absolutely no time — well, that is 
no matter, for positively you shall write to Miss 
Carter, before you are half an. hour old^ — ^lialf 
an hour, why in that half hour I have ^half an 
hundred things to do. Notwithstanding that mul^* 
tiplicity of business. Miss Carter must be writ to I 
tell you-— at least be^n, " Chi ben comincia ha la 
met^ del'opra ;" and I will write at least a line 
every day, dear Miss Carter, till I have furnished 
out a decent Letter to thank you for your kind en- 

♦ It is presumed that the bottoms of ships at th^t perioji 
were torred ^nd not cop^^p-cd. 

quiry 
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quiry after me. I cannot even own it to be indo- 
lence that made me so long silent, but some strange 
witchcraft that makes all my time glide away with- 
out suffering me to do any thing in it to any pur- 
pose. 'Tis a note to this body, a message to that, 
an errand to one end of the house, and a whim 
that sends me to the other: a robin to be fed at 
this window, and a tom-tit to be attended to at 
another, cats, or chickens, or spinsters, or ague 
patients. To be sure Methusalem was a happy 
man, if he had any genius for filling up his time* 
In so short a life as foutscore or an hundred years, 
one has really no leisure for writing long Letters. 
Had 1 been Miss Hilpa *, the antediluvian damsel, 
and you such another, how we should have cor- 
responded! But why after all should we so much 
wish for time to employ in the sorry businesses of 
this world ; and what is there except the calls of 
duty that are to be preferred to the employment of 
keeping up an agreeable acquaintance with those 
we love and esteem? Repose ye shells and pencils 
untouched in your drawer ; be silent ye chirpers 
without your breakfast, and you venerablls or ele- 
gant authors remain upon your shelf, for write to 
Miss Carter I must, since she is so kind as to 
inquire after me. 

* See the Spectator, N« 5844 

Here 
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Here I am then, dear Miss Carter, just where 
the la^t Letter left me, and the next and many 
others I hope will find me, in the prettiest place, 
the happiest situation, the sweetest retirement, that 
perhaps is to be met with. In health as well as 
need be, (for I think a little disorder now and then 
makes one enjoy health the better) I wish sincerely 
you was half as well, I hope you will be most sin- 
cerely, before you have drank up half that oceun 
of Tar-water you are arming yourself with perseve- 
rance to swallow. It is a pity the waters of He- 
licon are not so medicinal, for to be sure they 
would be pleasanter to yourself and jrour friends 
too, but I find you have brought from tiience the 
maxim of " Drink deep or taste not" 

I can ^ve no answer as to your enquiry about 
new books, for I have seen none worth recom- 
mending. The Beauties, is a pretty elegant copy 
of verses, but you that have not been in town 
since the present race of beauties came into bloom, 
would not be so much pleased with it Have you 
forsworn London? What matter is that to you 
who are so little there, you will say? Why in truth 
the country life is much the most rational, much 
the pleasantest, and as for seeing the people one 

likes why one must learn to like the people one 

sees I think ; and indeed for me, who am placed 
among such friends, and in a very agreeable nei^- 

bourhood. 
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Iftdfhood, ViS no hard task ; that thfefe Afeothef agfoe* 
able friends j in othef parts of the world ought to 
be no matter of complaint ; but if they were to 
come into this neighbourhood then Indeed it would 
be matter of joy. Adieu ! dear Miss Carter, allow 
me to assure you of a truth beyond all power of 
doubt, which is that I am, &c* 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALSOT. 

Canterbury, Decx 8, if'iff. 

I liAVfi called my poor istupld harmless 
Letter a thousand hard names for not coming back 
when it met yours upon the road, but as you 
kindly, my deaf Miss Talbot, did it more honour 
than it deserved, I am again reconciled to it 

1 wag mu^h alarmed at first at this scune Hippo- 
griph* that transports you withso much rapidity Over 
the face of the earth, but upon reflection that you are 
among people too sensible of the value of such a 
life as your^s, to suffer it to fun any real dangerj I 
am tolerably well comforted, and only pity you 
extremely for your feart which I can but too well 

^ An animal half iorse^ half griffin^ on which AstoUb rode. 
AriostOk 
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comprehend. After all how is oae to conqaei? th»: 
most ungovernable of ajl passio»§? There is surely.' 
nothing more mortifying than tp find oneself subject 
to groundless aljaiins. In most other passions 
there is some fancied excellency; or that servje& to 
filter us in the unreason^ible ^licitude we fe^ 
about it, but this presents onq with nothing but ai 
sad reflection upon human weakness. I have tried 
every method I could think of, to prevent my bein^ 
an egregious coward, and all I have gained by my 
endeavours is sometimes to hide it from other 
people, a sorrowful instance tihat the reason which 
may give a decency to outward actions, will not 
always make one internally happy or wise. 

I do not k|iow with all m^y terrors, whether I 
should not have been glad^of seme such volatile 
animal as- your's to convey me hither last week, 
instead of a drawling stage 'coach. However I 
spent as little time in it as possible, for hearing we 
were to take up a fat man ; and who upon earth 
could have patience to wait till a fat man was ready ? 
I made my escape and left my name with every pas- 
senger Itnet on the road, for the information of the 
coachman that I had' not deserted him entirely, and 
he had besides sometimes the satisfaction of disco- 
vering a glimpse of me, danding before him like * a 
spirit which he was not very likely to overtake. 
He seemed to bear ittoferably >vell at firsts but at 

the 
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^fld u^irtg his utnftost effom to come tip i^ith me, 
s<:jalded very he^Vtiiy. Bl^a me hew the man did 
storm! He^said, did 1 tabe his lHyrde$ for flegfoes^/ 
that Tused them> tik^ dogd, a*id it W^rt a shsime 
peOpte should be treated so, for I had dotie tb^m 
iaBO#e bami than forty pasgengers^ t^ud he was otn 
Wgtd'io drhe lifee old sci'atdh to* tome up with ftid* 
To>'be^ siire I was all one comme bewitched, t 
need Hi)ot, he thought, make such oughts of hi^ 
coadh; for as good gentlewoman as evci^ vrere 
hatched had i*ode ir> it before me. I t^^as fright-' 
^ned into the Conviction that ' all Jehu*s afgumfettt^ 
tverejost, and so humbly begging pardon of him 
tbXid his bor^i^, I climbed into the coach, and pro^ 
deeded veiy iiuii^tly in It to CtLtkU^haty, where 1 
now am among a sel of very a^:'eeable people^- if 
they did not some timies keep meruf) till pa^t toklmght; 
I however get through it tolerkbly wdl, ind anv 
\ipon the whole much improved beyond some ac- 
counts you havfe held of nie, for I am become ^ 
very egregious Munderer a< whifet, tod am more- 
over drawn in to display the sgfcm'e happy talent at 
quadrille. As I never play but among people 
where I etm quite at my ease, and may laugh and 
talk as much as I like, cardrf are' now become an 
tfmusement to me, and I have not onde qfoite fallen 
asleep over them. 

N S 1 am 
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I am much obliged to y6u for your gopd \yish^ 
about my tar-watcr regimen, in which I persevere 
with great resolution, and I really tliink it has 
done me some good, for the first fefFect I |)erceived 
was that I could bear the sight of beef and pudding, 
and the next tliat I arrantly eat it, and upon the 
whole I am better, and in tolerable good case, 
therefore have no right to complain. For. the 
knowledge of what positive health meafis, I am con- 
tented to wait till some future statq of being. 

As I conclude my judgment must some how or 
other be wrong when I diff'ipr from you; I am 
heartily ashamed of the abuse I navq thrown upon 
the Odyssey. My only excuse i§ that I have never 
seen Mr. Pope's. Injustice to tlomer I willfully agree 
n eyery fine thing you will say about the Iliad. Do 
you not think thereis a dignity in those employments 
which Virgil giv6s hf}s d(?parted heroes in Elysium, 
infinitely superior to Homer's description of the 
descent of Ulysses^ where one meets with nothing 
]^ut a set of squeakipg hungry ghosts that keep raving 
after victuals as if they bad drank tar-water. 

You ask me if I have forsworn London, no, 
nor any other . place upon the . face of the earth 
where tliere is a probability of meeting you, a hap- 
piness I much long lor, but of which, alas! J have 
at present very little hopes. I often however 
please myself with visionary conversations, which 

make 
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m&ke at present my most pleasant castle-bufldingi 
I walk with you, read with you, and dream oh very 
pleasantly till I consult you about something I cannot 
resolve myself, and then all my amusing speculations 
vanish. And now I am talking of knotty points 

But the Post is just going, and I have only 

time to a^ssure you of my being by a thousand ob^ 
ligations, &c. &,c. 



.Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER, 

Cuddesden, Jan. 3, 1747. 

A* I do not take you for a negro, I will 
not use you like a dog, therefore good lady will 
of the whisp, that lead stage coaches a wild goose 
chase nobody knows whither, this Letter comes 
from Cuddesden to Canterbury, led over hill and 
dale by the same wandering star, to bring you the 
good wishes of the season, which keep good I 
suppose as long as minced pies, though they would 
perhaps have been somewhat more seasonable some 
days ago. It was not for want of having you in 
my thoughts that I did not write puncttially on 
4ftew years day; I have wished you healthy spirits, 

Qinusements, 
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amwcmenfcs, aad *ny thing in the world that wouW 
bring yo\j\, witbia reach pf m«, wid to these four 
ivisheg you may e^dd ^ m?iny more as yoa j^aaee, 
only do pot m^h ml^d of being buflfed by the 
coachman, to be driven in a landau ftnd six by ct 
jSne gentleman of your own, for the race of gentl«^ 
men charioteers I have no very great respect But 
as I find you have an affection for fat people, I 
have a scheme just come into my head that will 
puit ys both exactly, there is but one trifling ob'^ 
jcction in the way, the man's wife is alive j he is 
the squire of our parish, and lives within a stone's 
throw of us, is no slenderer a man than Sir John 
falstafF, and really at timps has not much less hu^ 
mot^r, and at no time a less stomach *. He is I 
^uppose nQt above seventy, and wotjld fall down 
and worship you the first time you met him. He 
would certainly marry again, if he had it in Jus 
jmver, and has learning enough to court you in 
Hebrew, I believe : now for the sake of having you 
my neighbour I will wave my own pretensions, and 
speak a good word foi' you. Then shall I meet 
you in a hot summer day taking an airing with 
him in your coach upon Shotover hil l "^ " But don't 
be sq elated with this promise as to go and prp- 

f Probably Sebastiqji Smith, I§q. qf Cuddefden, whose 
pstate came afterwards to bis rejatio^ Sir J. W. Smith Gar-f 
^iner, ^art. 

claim 
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«1aiih your good lack at the market cross, for there 
are people at Canterbury much acquainted witii 
our neighbours. * There fe bne Mr. Lukin who . is 
at Oxford, and who Frequently comes over to them, 
and to whcim it be kno\^Ti I scaixre ever presume 
to name you, because I want of all things to have 
him tell me a great deal about you. This is a folly 
ibr wliich I am pei'petually vexed with myself, for 
ivhatever subject I want most to talk about I am 
•generally most silent upon, from a sort of shyness, 
and diffidence, and mauvaise honte, that is quite 
unaccountable. He sUpped with us this Christmas, 
and I knew he had been at Canterbury in the sum- 
mer, you ran in my head thfe whole evening, but 
not a word did I say about you, postponing what I 
had to -say to the next visit, which will probably not 
take place this six months. Another Kentish mail 
I rode with this year, and talked to him of Miss 
Hall, and all the Miss Lynches, and all the clever 
people I .could think of at Canterbury, till 1 believe 
he wondered at my large acquaintance, but of Miss 
Carter who introduced me to all this acquaintance 
not one word. Will you know the honest truth? 
for it has been at the tip of my pen so long jthat I 
see it must come at last. One day when ^fter 
much caution 1 was beginning to enquire of a iftighty 
«illy man something about Miss Carter, he stopped 

py mouth with O yes, I know her very well, 

she 
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she is a wit and writes verses — ^Wby should one live 
in such awe of fools ? 

To be sure I am in a mighty tall^ative humour 
this morning, and must trust wholly to your 
humour to forgive all the idle things I have been 
saying. First I have been abusing my neighbours, 
then myself, and last of all you, my dearX^orres- 
pondent j I will now go talking of books, as the 
more harmless subject 

Have you seen Abbe le Blanc's letters upou 
the English Nation? I am more pleased with them 
than with any book of the kind 1 ever read. They 
give me both a good opinion of the author and of my 
own country; though if he had had the good luck to 
fall into still better company, than I believe he 
did here, his notions upon some subjects would 
have beep juster. But in geperal he writes with 
great good sense, candour, taste, and elegance. 
Hav^ you any bookseller at Canterbury who is fur- 
nished \Wth thege new things as they come out? 
And have you one that deals much in French bpoks, 
for else it is quite tantalising you to recommend 
then^. J h^ve been reading sonnje memoirs lately, 
those of the Sieur de Pontis, an old officer and 
courtier in the feign of I^^ewis the XUIth, that ha? 
given me great amusement. AU histories of very 
busy life, read with peculiar ^greep-bl^ness in a 
quiet calnj r^tirenient, 

There 
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Ttere is a new Canto of Spenser's Fairy Queen, ' 
lately come out, that I think I can be sure you will 
like, for I flatter myself our tastes in some things 
are alike* You will say that is not at all of a piece 
with the wretched cowardice I exprest on t'other 
side the leaf, but you wbuld easily pardon me could 
I give you a detail of the persecutions I have most 
unjustly midergone sur le chapitre du bel esprit 
Now when for some years I have been going 
through a strict course of plain work, spinning, 
poultry feeding, quacking, and fifty more such 
harmless domestic exercises, to purge myself fi'om 
such imputations, to see myself on the brink of 
being infected again would make any body tremble. 
Yet would I venture upon this utmost peril, would 
my kind stars but happily allow me to be near you, 
we would then together laugh ovei' all these ridiculous 
notions^ both of my own and other peoples, or talk 
over more seriously a thousand otlier subjects, in 
which hour after hour would pass by unperceived, 
yet not unimproved. 

I ought not to complain of my stars' as unkind 
just now, for we have at present a companion who 
spends a fortnij^ht wUh us, and who is as perfectly 
agreeable as the highest idea your imagination caji 
form. You must certainly often have heard of 
the Bishop of Glocestw* for nofcody has a more 

* This character suffidently marks Dr. Benson as the Bishop 
liere spoken of. ' ' 

general 
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general acquaiotance, but perliap» yoa may only 
iave heard of him ift his more serious |>ublic cha- 
racter, what he is aaaoag a s€^ of friends is beyond 
idl description; the ease, the cheerfulness, the wit, 
the gaod-natare, the humonr, the infinite variety 
«(f entertainment, that make it impossible while hfe 
is in any plaoe for any thing but down right ill health, 
or miseiy, to i)e unhappy. 

When your next Letter comes it will find txs in 
perfect solitude, for so we are to spend the next 
three weeks. Whenever you can steal an hour 
from your more cheerful amusements, it will be most 
charitably bestowed, dear Miss Carter, on, &c. 



Mils, carter to Mis* TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Jan, 25, 1747» 

I iNTENDfcD to have been before-hand 
with you, dear Miss TaJbot, in a thousand good 
wishes, and should certainly have done it, if a 
j>erpetual hqfry of engagenjents had not deprived 
me of every leisure moment. I was in hopes last 
week would have put an end to them, but positively 
there is no end to eating, drinkingp and pl3ying 
cards, and peopje seem to me to have formed ft 
. . g conspiracy 
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isonapiragy to kill opp. apother for w^nt of ^$te^p4 
»o I hftv« e'en catebe<l up my pi?n, wd am resolved 
to write to you before I have quite forgot bow to 
Jmndle such a thiog. The we of the twenty-four 
letters indeed I stand a tolerable chance to remem- 
ber, ky the asaistance of Dr. Potter *, who bos 
taught me your method of spelling, and as your's it 
19 au entertainment that gives me peculiar delight* 
Tlie Dr. showed me a word with which you ha4 
puzzled him, and nothing could equal m.y impa* 
tience to fipd it out, biiit my stupidity in not being 
able to do it, which would have been the case, to 
this instant, if Miss Hall, provoked at my extreme 
idullne&Si and afraid I should bring myself into a 
i:on$umption by severe study, told me she believed 
J should never find it out till I turned /(W. And 
qow I am speaking of Dr. Potter, I must make 
iumourable mention of Mr. Hynd, to whom 1 am 
p-eatly obliged, for he talked to me of you. I caa 
easily conceive the difficulty you complain of, by 
mysdf, for there is an unaccountable something 
Ihat checks me whenever I am going to enquire 
ftfter you, and if ev«r 1 do venture to speak, I 
utter so many foolish things^ that I am afiraid 
people will think it a disgrace to you to be ac- 

* Prehendftiy, and ^ter Dean, of dtf^terbuiy, eldest son to 
Archbishop Pojtter. 

i(][uainted 
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i[uainte(i with any thing so blundering and awkward. 
However Mr. Hynd began first, and I believe I 
should have got courage enough to bold up the 
conversation, when naost unluckily sonnebody at 
t'other side of the table exhibited a mai'vellous 
story about five rats, which drew the attention ot* 
my gentleman, and he left me to enjoy my con- 
templations about you, and finish the discourse l^ 
myself; only think how provoked I was to see you 
rivalled by five rats ! To be sure the man looked 
with as much earnestness, and seemed as deeply 
interested in the narrative as if he had been a 
cat. 

This Letter has been begun this long time, and 
I have not been able to proceed a step further. 
.»Tis a most vexatious thing to be perplexed for 
9rant of time, and to find oneself alwjays in an up^ 
roar of businessp Besides all my other important 
engagements, I have been working my eyes out io 
making. shirts for my brother; I want- mightily to 
reform the world in this particular, and therefi)re, 
am resolved whai I come into your neighbourhood, 
and am blessed with a family of boys^ they shall 
all learn to make tbeir own shirts. I hope you 
will not ikil to promote my interest witli the cu^- 
riosity of a lover you have provided for me, by 
giving him a faithfiil recital of this my notable re- 
spkition. 

J could 



I could never have imagined it possible I should 
liave had more philosophy than jou, and yet by 
your own account I fin3 I have. I can by no 
means approve the frights and terrors you seem to 
be under sur le sujetdu bel esprit, nor do I think there 
is any deference due either to the ignorance of trifling 
beads, or the perverseness of worthless hearts, which 
will always find something or other to exercise their 
folly or ill-nature about. I should not, I think, 
therefore, put myself to the trouble of unnecessary 
cautions : enfm je vais toujours mon train, . and 
have always found that endeavouring to acquire a 
tolerable degree of common sense has amply repaid 
me for any thing I may have suffered in the artid^ 
of learning or wit, and thus have borne with great 
tranquillity the scandle of absurdities I never com- 
mitted, ajid of nonsense that I never w rote. 

The bell rings for church, so I must quit you, 
though not without expressing the extreme pleasure 
I feel from the recollection of this day six years * ; 
a day that gave birth to such a set of ideas as have 
formed some of the most agreeable moments I 
have ever met with from that time to this, in which 
I have the happiness, &c, 

* When the two ladies first saw each other. 
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Mm TALBOT to Mis. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Je6. 9, I74,t* 

This is the letfet Letter, dear Miss Carter^ 
that I am Kkely for some months to date from this 
most favOmite place. In two days we set off fot 
London, but as I believe you will scarce be more 
amnsed with the common chit-chat of that idle 
place than with the famous and delectable history 
of the five rats, I rather chuse to write to you 
from here in some leisure, than from Piccadilly in 
a hurry. Not' but you shall have some London 
Letter^ if you think them worth writing for. Now I 
talk of' Lett€(rs, I must reall3r condole with you for 
missing a pleasure th^tt has been to me a very high 
one this \<^inter, for by unxlcrstanding Pliny in the 
original you are scarce the better for a most elegant 
and beautiful translation of his Letters * that we^ 
have beten reading with great delight. Well, to be 
srurfe, a faithful and elegant translator is a character, 
6f th€ bluest virtue in the literary republic. It 
implies public spirit the most void of ostentation ; 
a kind regard for the illiterate; a love of our native 
country, shown by enriching its language with va- 

♦ Probably Melmoth's. 
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lliftWe books ;• a\pist regard fiM-ntiiBrir of whatever 
country, by placing the merit erf some raluebte 
foreigners in the truest and fairest light; a care^ a 
judgment; ^nd exactness that onginsl if riCmgs^ do 
not require^ and sofitie degfee t^f hami^ in scarce^ 
^ipiring tDthename'of an autbor* > B^ hoi^ie^ of 
tiiose heroes and heroines are there! The comtttOft 
herd of translators are mere murderers. 

But was ever so original an author as Mi*. Gibber? 
Have not you read him ? Have riot you admired — 
have not you wondered — have not you laughed — 
have not you^ beea peevish ^ tfave not you upon 
the whole been vastly entertained? Poor Cicero! 
could he but look but of his urn, and see his dar- 
ling glory traduced .1^. an. upstart modera — and of 

all moderns by ; could one hut ocmke htm 

coTnprehend th^ kind of ehaf^cter^ show him. 
some of the Odes^ tmA. ^v^ him at onee all: the 
id^i^ annei^ed to the r\QVt^ of Cgll^y Cibbar ! And^ 
yet this odd mortal wisites in aigfeat many places, 
with much sense and truth, and shows a kmd oi 
tenderness, and fondness for the CM^aiable p^rts of. 
Caesar's cha^racter that one cannot help l^ing a little. 
tcHJfihed wititi. 

I hope you; are^ still going on^ witfaouj^ inte^** 
mission,. oatiag^drinbidg^ and plf^ng. at eapdi at. 
Cai^t^rbufy^ ai^ \wr^ na d^)end0^C(^ ilpon tbi&' 
wi^t^^^.weati^r;^ nw ^iiwe^aQ^ muah< afi<to wnd, 

it 



it; Poof we are here in the midst of driving snotr and 
iv'histlingwinds^ and amongst it all mu8t we set 
out to-monrpw* 

.Do not be uneaj^ about our journey, for since 
wiiting the above it is wisely determined we shall 
not think of attempting it till the weather is les» 
l^ideous. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbtiry, March, 20, 1747* 

GooD-MORRow, dear MissTalbot, I must 
interrupt your dreams, for the only leisure moments I 
have are when people are asleep. I hope you are by 
this time safe in London without being petrified 
upon the road. I was much rejoiced to find the 
latter part of your Letter contradict the first resolu- 
tion, which really made me shudder, as well inured 
as I am to all kinds of weather. But apprehensive 
as I was about your journey, I did not at all need 
your good wishes that I might be insensible to the 
inclemency of the sky, for I should be very sorry 
to lose such a pleasing set of horrors ; whistling 
winds and driving snows I consider as the pro- 
per and beconupg ornaments of winter, and I can- 
not 
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not help lookidg upon a fine day in that se&son 
with some kind of dislike as a very ur)n?itural thing. 
I am extremely delighted with a buzzard, whom I 
have watched all this winter, and wl>o seems to be 
of the same ta3te with myself. Whenever it looks 
clear and shining the creature sH8 .mighty snug and 
stupid upon his perch, but the mooiisiit the sky 
begins to lour he descends, claps his wings, and 
wanders about the garden with a most complete 
enjoyment of the tempest. I should .certainly have 
pursued the method of this my fellow- creature in 
rambling up and down the face of the earth in the 
last blowing snowy weather, but on my talking one 
evening something about walking out, there was 
as much astonishment and outcry in the family as 
if I had seriously told them I was going to hang 
myself; and so to avoid the scandal of having ab- 
solutely lost my senses I was obliged to content 
myself with quietly setting by the fire-side, and 
listening to the storm at a distance. 

Was you ever electrified? We have an itinerant 
philosopher here, who knocks people down for the 
moderate consideration of sixpence, and men, 
women, and children are electrified out of their 
senses. This is at present the universal topic of 
discourse. The fine ladies forget their cards and 
scandal to talk of the effects of electricity. The 
'squires flock out of the villages to bring themselves 
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and their dogs to be electrified ; and the very boj^ 
and girls in the streets break their teeth with long 
--hard woixls: in describing the wonders of trldtg. 
'For fear, however, that the mere love of philosophy 
should not gain him a sufficient number of specta- 
tors, this High Dutch conjuror is likewise possessed 
of a curious puppet-show, where I suppose the 
^ whole system of electricity is exhibited by Punch, 
• who I believe would explain it just as well as any 
body else, for all the philosophers seem marvel- 
ously perplexed on this subject But however 
ignorant people may be with regard to particulars, 
do not the experiments in general seem strongly to 
prove the favourite ethereal fire of the ancient* 
and the Bi^op of Cloyne*? Perhaps not only 
in this but in most pther instances, all the disco- 
veries of the modems tend only to convince one of 
the good sense and true philosophy of the ancients^ 
and to prove what they have asserted f. 

I want much to know your opinion of the new' 
play, and till then shall suspend my curiosity of 
seeing it. The great applause it has met with in 
this town is no proof of its merit, if one is to form 
any judgnent of the taste of the town from tlie 

♦ Bishop Berkley. 
t Goguet's celebrated work *' L'Origine des Loix, des Arts, 
fet dcs Sciences," &c. tending to prove this seeming paradox^ 
was not published titl 1758. 

encourage- 



Encouragement it has given to the stupid ridiculous 

fevour of Miss . To be sure there are some 

seasons when the English seem to be arrantlj: be- 
witched, for I think one can no otherwise account 
for those strange distortions that one sometimes ob- 
serves in the natural good sense of the nation. 

. After railing at the nonsense of other people, 
you will perhaps think ^tis witli a very ill grace that 
I have the assurance to enclose you some of my 
own*. By way of excuse, I recollect that you 
agree with me in expressing great veneration for 
an owl, and as this has flown about the earth 
much more than I eVer intended it should, it 
would be a very ungrateful owl not to pay his com- 
pliments to you. I have the pleasure of being se- 
renaded every night by a concert of these Athenian 
singing' bu*ds from the cathedral that overlooks my 
window. To be sure you will think one great drift 
of this Letter was to assure you of my singular 
affection for owls and buzzards* 

I am very glad Pliny appears so well in an 
English dress, for he is one of my favourite writers. 
The translation of his Letters must certainly be a 
very difficult task. The Panegyric, as it is a pane- 
gyric, and a very long one, I mjvca:^ read, lior I 

♦ Hie " Ode to Wisdom/' p, 396 of the quarto edition. 

2 beliwf 
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' befieve ever shall, nnless you tell me it much Re- 
serves it. 

I gladly claim your promise of London Letters, 
which will probably find me here, though the fine 
weather strongly invites me to my morning walks 
at Deal ; for as to walking here, 'tis ani impracti- 

^ cable scheme, unless in speculation through a tele* 

'scope. Adieu^ &c. 



. Miss TAX^BOT ?9 Mrs. CARTER. 

I OWE you so many thanks, dear Mis» 
Carter, for your owl, that it is hi^h tkhe I should 
begin to return them, but indeed I am not in spirits 
for writing. There is nothing so dismal as this 

. hateful town, when one is not in a situtt.tion to 
ciyoy any of its* amusements, and only feeb one is 
not ia a country solitude by having no leisure to 

. enjoy pne's own thoughts^ nor any pleasant view or 
bQaotiful object t6 look upon. It seems as if whea 
we are in reach of society, we ought to keep up 
■some connection vith it, but I know not ho^^" 
d^y passes after day^ and still I do hothing but 
nurse a cold by the fire-side, and see such iqise* 

. rable low sjwrits in one of my best friends, that my 

own 
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own arc affected by it to a degree I cannot express, 
Alas, why do I indulge the weakness of telling you 
this, when • it will only give you aa unnecessary 
pain? We ought not to do this indeed, for poor 
fellow-travellers as we all are through very^^indiffe- 
rent roads, methinks all we have to do is to keep 
up tlie cheerfulness of the journey as well as w^ 
can. What could possess me to sit down, deep in- 
the spleen as I am, to write to you? Go back; 
into my drawer, foolish paper, ^and lie-tl^ere till I 
am in a gayer humour. • - 

Upon second thoughts I will send this dismal, 
fragment by this Post, for the sake of sending you, 
the Speech enclosed, which you will be as much 
charmed with as I was with your owl; more it is. 
not possible to beu I did not hear it, for a cold 
prevented me from attending, excepting two day| 
at the very first I did not indeed deserve the so^ 
jemn serious pleasure, for when I did ^, ip spite 
of all the fine sentiments I writ you in the spmmef, 
I went too much like my sister triflers, as to t^ 
public place, the finest- and best dressed ^s^?oibij|f 
one could go to. Adieu! I am. interrupted. . , .j 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT, 

Canterbury, March 30, 174,7- 

I AM extremely obliged to you, uiy dear 
Miss Talbot, for the Speech yob were so good as 
to send me, which I read with the highest imagi- 
nable delight It b certainly worthy a Greek or a 
Roman genius, and in this has the superiority, as 
it charms one from the mere force of truth an4 
good sense, and boiTOws very little help from the 
ornaments -of rhetoric and oratory, 

I hope by this time the enlivening beams of a 
wai'm sunshine have proved a more effectual re-^ 
medy for your cold than nursing it by a dull fire. 
It will give me real joy to hear you are relieved 
from the situation you describe in your last, for one 
can hardly conceive any thing more melancholy. 
There are very few real calamities in Xhe Ayorld, but 
of those few, none is more affecting than the ill 
health of one s friends, nor more absolutely out of 
the power of reason to relieve, 

I am very scwry to hear the fine sentiments that 
attended you in the quiet solitude of the country, 
had such an aversion to noise and hurry, that they 
would not accompany you to London; however, 
1 hope you will find them very safe at your return, 

an4 
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aed they are realJy very well wortlv going batek. 
for. , 

We bave got tbe Suspicious. Husb^iKl here,-^ 
\?hich is the most notable perfonnance I have evepf 
njet with, where oobody tallcs and every body acts,^ 
Upon the whole, I like it very well^ , though it is 
extreaiely the feshicm here to call it a very dull 
tiling, aad very unnatural, because it lias very^ 
little wit; Now, as Comedy is a representation of ^ 
oonlnaoa liife, and as one meets with nobody but, 
what talks wit, to be sure the objectiwx is e^treii^ely . 
well grounded! 

As ngnsense is often u good remedy for thcv 
spleen, , I am going to tell you a nonsensical story., 
I remember jQu was once charmed with the figure. 
of a qruiiet, deliberate, lank-haired puritan youtii^., 
wboixi I n^ntioQ^ to you, but my present object: 
is one of a totally different character, whose wig ia 
always JQ.ap uproar, l/ija cloa|lis hang upon every 
lock and; bolt by the extreme trepidation of hiiT; 
pace, ami whe^ runs over every body he meets iu. 
bis way, l-as^ nig^t, about ten o'plock, we w'er^ 
all startled by a most ouJtr^eoiis ri^gipg ^V.tN.doqr^^ 
which proved a servant of the aforesaid Orlando, 
with a Letter, to w4uch he must have an answer, be- 
fore an answer could possibly be given; but I thought 
J might as well read the Letter first, which was no 
other thaa an arrant, billet dou)^, in which he was 
*" resolved; 
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rrfsWvedjMis soittebody says in Moliere, to " pr^dre 
le Roman par la queue, et debater par la mariage/* 
As the man had never signified his Intention before, 
to be sure the demand was somewhat abrupt and 
peremptory ; however, I had a no extremely at his 
service, but would not detain his emissary, who, I 
cbncluded, was to gallop on without los^ of time to 
Deal, ta ask my father's consent, and from thence 
to London, for the approbation of my uncle. The 
next morning, before any foul was up, he returned 
with the same violence of ringing, and carried back 
my answer to his master, whom I expect every day 
to come and fly away with me in ^^ chaise and ohe, 
unless he shoiild meet with somebody m his way, 
and be married upon the road, I have told you 
this foolish ridiculous story, as it diverted myself,' 
but beg you will not meiitibn it, as I have not, to 
any one else, 

I beg you will let me heai* from you veiy soon, 
for I am so impatient that I shall want it long before 
it can arrive, I have been called away ten times, 
and shall be iwinhed if I do not leav6 you ^i^ 
having assured you, &c, &c. 
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MiBS TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

. Londony Jpril IB^ 17Wm 

I mXy e^en as well write to you now, 
dear Mis^ Carter, as stay longer, for I see 'tis ia 
vain to wait, till I have made some such conquest 
^s you boast of in your last, and yet really 'tis but 
insipid to answer' you without. But you are a fine 
gay lady, and go flaunflng about all Canterbury, 
while* I^ in- gay London have sg,t as soberly by. my 
firfe-side for these last five weeks^ as if I had been 
five hundred miles off. I approve much of your 
refusing a chaise and one, because I think it would 
scarce have brought yoii hither, but the first fine 
man in a fashionable postchaise, or phaeton, that 
offers to run away with you to London before the 
month of June, or to Oxford in any of the following 
months, I insist upon it that you drop him the 
civilest eurtsie you can, and say very graciously. 
Yes if you please, good Sir. Or if you are so 
inexorably disposed, pray exhort some fine Kentish 
man to come and run away with me. Suppose you 
send: off your discarded lover, all in a huriy, with 
a pillion* behind him ; that certainly is the cleverest 
scheme of the tvro, for I am convinced if vou w^re 
in town, we should have much less acquaintance 
than we have now. There is a sort of euphant- 

ment 



ment in tUe air I believe, that makes people avoid 
each other the moment they are in this vile place, 
who have been wishing above all things to meet 
before : for l>ere there is no such thing as friend- 
ship, society, or rational conversation. I really 
am quite out of humour with it- Some of the 
happiest hours of one's life are those sure which 
are spent with agreeable conversible friends, in all 
th^ ea^e and freedom of unreserved discourse; 
discourse not of trifles and visits, actors emd drums, 
but on such subjects as are fit to employ the at- 
tention of a r^asonaljle creature *, or of such as 
are at l^ast amusing and engaging. But this sort of 
society seems to be gone out of the world. In the 
<?ountry we cannot h^^ve it, because the people are 
not there; and here we cannot have it because every 
body is engaged every day in some public pierce, A 
woman of excellent sense, and pn^ of the quietest 
sort, insisted upon it the other night that I should 
go with her to the play, fqr the §ake qf having 
more of her company than I could possibly eiyoy 
in any other way ; well, I went, and saw Mr. Gar^ 

♦ Sermo oritur, non de villis domibusve alienls ; 
^ec male pccte'Lep<»s saltct; s^ quod magia ad nos 
Fcrtinct, 6c nescire malum est, agitaiPMS.-i-IIor. JL Sat. vi« 

There is do reason to suppose that Miss Tat hot was con* 
lerwnt with Horace, a,nd 6UiC\\ ijxact coincident in mpral 
ppiiiions jvt so greaf a dist^npe of time ^rc very curious. 

rick 
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Tick act in his farce, and indeed it was worth seeing^ 
as something so original, so natural, that it is not 
to be imaged without seeing. This play, and one 
oratorio, are the sum of the public places I have 
been at, unless you will add two very moderate 
drums, and one concert. Tliose oratorios of 
HandelV are certainly (next to the hooting of mcls) 
the most solemnly striking music one can hear. I - 
am sure you must be fond of them, even I am who 
have no ear for music, and no skill in it. In this* 
last oratorio he has literally introduced guns, and 
they have a good effect 

I do not know what is the subject of town talk 
at present, nothing very femarkable I fancy. Af- 
fairs in Flanders seem to go on but indifferently, 
difficulties, want of moqey, want of spirit in the 
Dutch, are things one hears mentioned, but men- ^ 
tioned discreetly. At home I much fear there is q^ 
strong party spirit rising, that will be very trouble-* 
some next year. However, the victory of Cul- 
loden has been very loyally commemorated, and 
yet very quietly. Adieu ! fair inexorable, I wish 
you may have a tiiousand lovers, that you may 
send me descriptions of them ail. As for me, I 
can think of nothing to describe in th§ world at 
this moineqt, except it be myself, and the best de- 
scription I can give of myself at this time is, that 
} am, &c. 
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P. S. This poor Letter has lain folded in nty 
drawer these five days, impatient as it mu«t have 
been, bad it any taste, to leave this vile town, and 
wait upon you. Irt the mean time there has been 
3 great joy on account of the Stadtholder, great 
sorrow on account of Fort St George* At present 
both joy and sorrow have talked themselves asleep, 
and as for me, of course I have been asleep, or 
else I should have dispatched away my Letter while 
the news was fresh — 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, May 14, 1747* 

I SHOULD long ago have done myself 
the pleasure of writing to you, dear Miss Talbot, 
but have been in a constant hurry of one sort or 
other ever since I received your^s. No doubt you 
have a great curiosity to know what I have been 
about, so I shall proceed to inform you, as one 
kind of nothingness is as good as another. In the 
first place, I have been out of the world some- 
where, at an infinite distance fiom people and 
things, in the country, where I sjjent, by vulgar 
computation of time, a week, but in my own a 

year. 
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year. To be sure I was in a house very plea- 
santly situated, and the hogs grunted, and the pig* 
squeaked, the toads croaked, and all was mighty 
rural and pretty. Besides, I was really in a very 
agreeable family, and was carried there by very 
agreeable friends;, and yet whatever possessed me, 
I took it into my head to be extremely restless and 
uneasy. It seemed to be a place from which I 
could not very conveniently run away, and so fan- 
cied myself in the condition of some unfortunate 
damsel in a romance, confined to an enchanted 
palace, and I had absolutely lost all idea of my 
being in any European country. — At last I returned 
to* Canterbury, to my great joy, and ever since, 
between head-aches and fluttering up and down 
upon the face of the earth for joy, that I was once 
more among men, women, and children, I have had 
little leisure for writing. / 

I hope you have by this time perfectly recovered 
your cold. I had the pleasure of hearing you was 
walking in the Park. After all there is but little got . 
by nursing one's complaints over a fire, and since 
the strictest sobriety, and the most quiet see-saw 
life will not secure one from head aches and fevers, 
one may as well sometimes have the pleasure of 
playing the rake, and doing like other folks. In 
pursuance of this doctrine I ventMred last week to 
the assembly, which, to volatile, dissipated people 

like 



.like me, is a very high entertainment. There onB 
is not confined to any particular person, or method 
of discourse, but may in a few hours run through 
the whole circle of human conversation. Enfin 
c est un peu de folic, et un peu de sagesse, mele de 
la maniere du monde la plus agreable. To be sure 
I might just as well have said this in English, but I 
was thinking of a French officer who was there, 
and who was very entertaining. Miss Hall and I 
shared him by way of partner, and between us 
both we did not suffer him to sit dow ft a single dance, 
which perhaps you may think somewhat unmerciful; 
but surely there is no need of scruple about a 
Frenchman, a species of creature composed .en- 
tirely of air and fire, with no one principle of lassi- 
tude in it. Besides if you had killed him, the man 
seemed so perfectly sensible of the extreme honour 
it would have done him, that it Would have seemed 
cruel to deny him the satisfaction of verifying his 
fine speeches. 

What effect had last Sunday's stbrm with you in 
London; we had only moderate thunder and light- 
ning here, with fine showers ; the effects of it at 
peal were terrible. There was a ball of fire to- 
wards the North-west, which burst, and has burnt 
and wounded four people in a sad mariner *. I 

♦ This is the storm mentioned in Mrs. Carter's ^Mxancars, ^* 
595, 4to. - ; 
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had a Letter from my sister, who saw it fall, it was 
accompanied by a prodigious noise, and a hail 
storm, such as has not been known these forty 
years, it lay above an hour in heaps upon the 
ground- 

I propose to myself much pleasure rn reading 
Melancholy, because I fancy, though I cannot tell 
why, that it is written by Dr. Akenside. Your 
next Letter I hope will find me at Deal. I am to 
set out to-morrow, and mean to compose myself 
there for the rest of the summer. Whenever I 
meet with any intelligence that has not got into the 
public papers you shall have it, though I fear 
there is no great hopes of agreeable news. All 
happiness attend you ; 1 am going to take leave of a 
thousand people, which is the silliest, awkward 
thing I know, &c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

London, l^Uy l6, J 7^*7. 

One cannot hear good news too often, 
and therefore, dear Miss Carter, you will certainly 
forgive me though you should have heard, l^forq 
this reaches you, all I have to tell That Admiral 

Anson, 



Alison/ arid witli him Admiral Warren* fell in 
with the French fleet near Brest, which was going 
part to the Indies, and part to Canada, and has 
tak&i six men of war, besides several merchant 
ships and transports, to the value of a milUon and 
half. His ships are in pursuit of the rest The 
French Admiral is killed, and on our side Captain 
Grenville. 

I de not pretend this to be any sort of answer 
to yours, which I received with great delight yes- 
terday. Your regard for the French officer, who 
engrossed so much of your thoughts since the 
. assembly, will not I hope make this news disagree- 
able to you. Poor man ! he is safe out of the way 
of cannon balls, were he but as secure from darts 
and anrows and indefatigable dancers. 'Tis a ter- 
rible alliance you and Miss Hall have made toge- 
ther against him, let the misfortunes of his country- 
men give you some compassi6n towards him, and 
may we soon have such news from Flanders, as 
shall almost make it look like an insult only to 
$miie. upon him — ^Adieu ! tres cbere^- 

♦ This signul victory was gained May 3, 1748, off Cape 
Finistexrc* 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTEIl. 

Cuddesden, June 1% \7^7»^ 

At last, my dear Miss Carter, I am got back 
to a place where I can have my thoughts enougli 
about me to write a reasonable sort of Letter. I 
need not tell you I am sure that all the varied 
scenes I have quitted could not possibly efface you 
from my mind, I thought of both you and of the 
Letters * I owed you, but knowing ydur goodness^ 
I hoped you would make excuses for me, though I 
made none for myself, and such is the ingratitude 
of the world, I am sorry to say, that you good- 
natured people oftenest have your patience tried. 
The plan of your operations for next spring has 
amused me with a thousand delightful dreams, (for 
the most plausible projects in this world at half a 
year's distance are no better) and I want extremely 
to be informed of all particulars. When, where, 
and with whom ? I am full of schemes, and full of 
hopes, and should TVTite myself into high spirits, if 
I were to indnlge my imagination a little iipon a 
subject it is so fond of. But I have learnt that the 
golden mean, so eligible in every thing else, is in 

* Tbe Letten alluded to %xt missiog. 
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matter of schemes and hopes of all tlihigs most to 
be avoided. If we confine them to the present 
scene, and do not suffer them to plan further than 
the next day or hour, they may be just enough. 
If wc would extend them further, and not be lost 
in disappointments and delusions, they must ex- 
tend into a distant futurity beyond the bounds of 
time. 

And so to return from tiie future to the past, and 
from the clouds to London. The latter part of my 
time tliere past very agreeably, the madness after 
puWfc diversions abated, at least among my owa 
set of friends, and society grew rational and cheer- 
ful. We made parties out of town, walked in 
Kensington gardens, had some charming concerts 
in^a private set of only forty or fifty, (shall you 
like to go to one of them next spring?) spent an 
evening at Yauxhall, and some still pleasanter 
evenings aird iriomiags of mere friendly chat, gave, 
a$ Sir PWip Sidney says, " new feathers to the 
wings of tmie," and truly it ftexv fast enougli. I 
have nx)w taken leave of tiiose vanities and- follies 
which I was beginning to bfe well enough pleased 
with, and hope, in three or fouy monthjs time, I 
shall ii^ure prtyself to reading ^xid workipg at least 
j^n^ hour or tHo in a day. You know experi- 
mentally the progress one makes from a gay town 
lady to a good (VHiit^sied fiouoti^ housewife. First 
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the tragedy princess in ^n august melanclioly (such 
as you was in your week's imprisonment in your en* 
chanted castle) and then the pastoral nymph, (my 
present state) lolling on a green bank, among roses 
and honeysuckles, and singing sonnets to the zephyrs, 
idle indeed, but perfectly rural. Adieu ! I had rather 
omit a few idle sentences, than make you pay a 
double Letter, should franking be disallowed before 
this reaches you *. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesdcn, Aug. 28, 1747. 

Ought 1 to begin my answer f to you 
just now or not, dear Miss Carter? It is most cer- 
tain I have nothing to do at this moment that s 
either better, or more agreeable ; but then I am in 
a dull indolent humour, and rather more inclined 
to be lulled asleep by the rustling of the leaves, 
and waving of the elms under whose shade I sit^ 
than to write any thing that may keep either you 

*. Which it was, for the Letter, though franked hy the 
Bishop, has the Post-office mark of three pence, from Oxford 
to Deal. 

t fbe t^etter to which this is the reply is wanting. 
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or -jme awake. And yet that word zvrke has roused 
Hie a-little, by potting me in mind of your enquiry^ 
Dear, Aliss Carter, how can you ask me what i 
writer 'What sboold I but cliit*chat Letters, and 
liousewifely receipts. I was w^ondering what 
strinig^ thing you'coutd possibly have shewed for 
mine, and not a little pleased to find you bit so 
finely with what 1 dare say w anted oiothing but the 
(iharni of novelty to recommend it V. S*. mi fa 
troppo honore. While I admire every degree of 
gewTus in otlicrsy I live on myself in a mighty Jofm 
Trot way, and while I am plodding on day after 
day in a round of useful employments, very seldom 
fmd time to amuse mysetf with the sportings of 
fancy ; If ever we meet (Sia presto il giorno) you 
will do me good, and put some life and spirit into 
moj wliich really I want. Oh dear how we would 
walk, and how w^e would tialk! for I am not abso^- 
hitely stupid neitiier, but can enjoy with high taste 
any kind of book, or landscape, or fine day, or 
conversation, properly so called. . 

Did you ever read, or I ever mention tx> you a 
book that came out about seven years ago, called 
Matho, OT Gosraotheoria Puerilis? I have lately 
read it over for the second time, by which means I 
am come to utiderstand aboot one third of it, but 
that little fills me with ideas that I would not ex- 
change for any others, and would engage me ta 

read 
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read it a third or a fourth time could I read it with 
you. Who knows but I may ? As learned as the 
book is, it cannot possibly, tempt one to be vain^ 
sinte the most difficult things in it, are all sup- 
posed level to the capacity of a mere school-boy, 
the second person in the dialogue, whose character, 
excepting in that particular, is charmingly kept 
up. 

I was much diverted with the Canterbury lam-, 
poon, and pity the subjects of it as much as the 
mw in Lucretius pities those he sees shipwreeJ^ed, 
while he rejoices ^t beimg safe pr\ }imd*. The. 
gOQd opinion of all oi^r feljpw-creatures, and th^ 
satisfaction of feeling purselves in good hmoour. 
with them, is sp valuable, ^s .to make even; the' . 
ijionsensical things whiph are said by envy land 
stupidity itself, some allay tp thp joy of. being 
esteemed and comipended by th^ wisjer and l;>etter. 
half pf tlie world. A strong reason for cpni^plying 
in all harmless instances with the most vulgar pre-i- 
judices. You see you have sunk yourself extremely 
in my opinion by not knowing how to distinguish 
between wheelbarrows and dumplings, however I 
think your Veputation there may be easily retrieved; 
^nd to me for some receipts^ make some e3i:cellent 

♦ Alludi^^ to the beautiful aid wejl itnpwq p^ss^ag^;, Suavp 
tpofiTl magno, &c. 
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puddings, invite your lampooners, and you wiH 
effectually stop their mouths. 

This was begun the 4th, and lo, it is now the 
aSth; I forgot my Letter poor tiling in a drawer, 
being prevented finishing it the day it was begun ; 
while the careless writer has been indul^ng her- 
self at Oxford, with all the gaieties of a race week, 
which I think I never entered into with better 
spirits than this year, though the excessive heat of 
the weather made me almost entirely resist the 
temptation of dancing. To make me amends for 
this self-denial, I have been entertained with a 
vast deal of most excellent music, and such as in« 
spired the most pleasing ideas. Go on and pros^ 
per in the science of the harpsichord. But pray 
|eU me how is it possible for people to be passioni- 
i^tely fond of music, and especially of oratorio 
m^ic, and yet to be in their lives and manners 
uhharmomous and disorderly ? Does this softening 
power of music, and this attention to the noblest 
words and sentiments (to Milton's Morning Hymn 
for instance T^^hich was one of the pieces I heard) 
does it do no good at all, or does it do some at 
least for the present hour, though not enough to 
resist strong inclinations, end the torrent of 
example? I wish ycu would write me a long dis- 
sertation on this subject, for I want much to 
know what to think about it* It is impossible I 
^ thiok 
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think to partake of a reasonable pleasure, a gay 
happy hoivr with people who at that time appear 
quite amiable, and not wish that they may always 
be in an equally happy frame of mind; and if a ra- 
tional love of music can contribute to this, one 
must see it with delight; but when one finds it 
cannot do every thing, one is apt to suspect it can- 
not do any thing. Alas! it is too true, that one 
of the most profligate poor wretches I know, and 
the most lost and insensible to all serious consi- 
deSration, is the most constant frequenter of all 
oratorios. How can one account for this ? For it 
is not fashion that leads him there, but inclination. 

I hope you enjoy this unusual continuance of 
most delightful weather as highly as I do. If ^ 
does no harm to the country, I shall be extremely 
glad to find the truth of what 1 am told Dr. Hales ^ 
foretells from observations ho has made partly 
from the weather-glass; that it will last till Mi- 
chaelmas. 

I shall be extremely obliged to you if you will 
answer my Letter according to its earliest date, 
and not follow my bad example, but my good in^ 
tention, and let me hear from you very sooii ; and 

* Minister of Teddingtpn, near Iiarapto|i Court. A great 
natural philosopher, the inventor of vent|latorS| a^d 4 greilt 
botanist, h^e died 176I, «g<*d 84. . 
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>vhen you wrije pray say how you do, and what 
IS become of your violent head-aches. Adieu! 



Mrs. carter to Mis^ TALBOT. 

Deal, Sept. 15, 17^7- 
DEAR miss TALBOT, 

I HAD just lost all patience, and wa§ 
going to make an enquiry after you, when your's 
arrived, and I must beg for the future, when you 
are prevented finishing a Letter, you will always 
send off the beginning, that if it be but a frag- 
ment I may at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing you are alive and well, instead of being fretting 
myself with apprehensions that you are sick abed, 
while you are enjoying all the gaieties of a race 
week. 

I am delighted to hear you talk with so much 
pleasure about music: but am very ill qualified to 
write dissertations. I labour under the same dif- 
ficulties on that subject with you, and have often 
been extremely shocked to observe the most pro- 
fligate worthless people so very fond of it. And 
yet this is not a ifair argument against its general 
Usefulness; perhaps too even to these unhappy 

persons 
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pfersons it may be of service and give them some 
minutes of virtue, which they had never known 
without itsaid. One has often the mortification of 
seeing a fondness not only for music, but for ail 
the fine arts, united with a dissipated head and a 
>vicked heart, and I scarcely know a more melan** 
choly rejSection. This strange monstrous compo- 
sition seems to owe its rise to the present miserable 
defective scheme of education. 

I congratulate you oii the joy you express in 
this fine weather, for my own part I do not know 
whether I havie most pleasure or vexation about 
it : for the poor old sexton who used to rouse me 
to my morning walks is grown blind, and I am at 
Jeast half the week too stupidly sleepy to wake 
myself. You cannot think how it provokes me to 
to lie muzzing in stuff and feathers, while the whole 
preatipn invites me abroad. To allay my affliction iiT 
pome measure for this disappointment, I had yester- 
day the good fortune to pick up a rose, which was 
an unexpected prize at this time of the year, and 
it is not to be thought what delight I have in it. 
O dear how I kiss and talk to it, and tell it stories, 
^1 ope like a Christian. But roses, alas! will 
fade, and this fair transient object of my admir- 
fttion ^ must soon wither into dust, and I shall 
bave nothing left for my entertainment but to mora- 

♦ nimium breves 

Flores amoenas — rosae. Hor. • 

lize 
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lize on its decay, amiU — -but what business have 
I to moralize, and make grave dull reflections?^ 
This would be quite (kit of diaracter, for besides 
the compliments paid me in the lampoon which 
I told you of in my last; I am stiled the grinning 
philosopher. I am much better pleased with this, 
than if ttey had made an Heraclitus of me. 

I don't know what you mean by suspecting my 
good housewifery, when I tiiink myself so notable 
a person, as you must certainly, acknowledge, 
if you could see me with uncommon contrivance 
joining nineteen heterogeneous pieces together 
to make a cap, to say nothing of my labouritig 
on in the beaten track through whole dozens of 
shirts and shifts* As to the articles of puddings, 
I wish I could send you one piping hot to 
Cuddesden, as a specimen of my abilities in the 
science of puddings. One would think you had 
a mind to insult me upon a misfortune that 
happened to me some fifteen years ago, when I 
produced a pudding of a new invention, so over- 
charged with pepper and brandy that it put the 
whole family in a flame. The children all set up 
their little throats against Greek and Latin, and I 
found this unlucky event was like to prove my 
everlasting disgrace, for they made a perfect aeri^ 
of it, and e^ery remarkable thing that was quoted 
for a month after, was always sure to happen on 

the 
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the same day " my sister made the brandy pud-^ 
ding'^ So to stop their clatnour, I happily applied 
myself to the forming a special good sweet cake, 
with such success, that the former mishap was 
forgot, and I was employed to make every christen- 
ing cake that happened in the family ever after. 
And though I say it, that should not say it, several 
grave notable gentlewomen of unquestionable good 
housewifery have applied to me for the receipt. I 
hope you will not infer fi'om my story that I. am 
fond of brandy, for I put it in out of pure good 
management to save milk. 

I have never read Matho, though I have had 
a strong desire ever since you recommended it I 
have lately been improving myself by a system of 
false philosophy, which I took the pains of reading 
through, for no other reason than because it was 
wrote by a lady, Madame de Chatelet She is in 
many instances a strong opponent to Sir Isaac 
Newton, and very deep in the perplexities of Mr. 
Leibnitz. However there are a great many good 
things in the book wherever a fondness for hypothe- 
sb, and the authority of Mr. Leibnitz does not 
pver-rule the plainest discoveries of common sense. 
In many instances it is not to be wondered at 
that one meets great confusion of argument upon 
these subjects. For after all, when one has ex* 
lunined the ver^ best system of natural philosophy, 

there 
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there remain so many difficulties about the proper-^ 
ties of matter that it is not very surprizing that 
some people have taken it mto their heads to deny 
the aqtual existence of any such thing. 

I am much obliged by your enquiries about my 
head, it is much better than it. was last sumqier. 
A man in this town has received a Letter from his 
son who was, in Bergen-op-Zoom when it was 
taken; this sad news came yesterday by a vessel 
from Flushing, the young man having saved himself 
by swimming when the French entered the town; the 
father refuses to shew the Letter, so we are afraid 
it contains something worse than the general ac- 
count which is bad enough, for the garrison were 
all put to death*. My sister desires her best 
respects to you, she has been out to certify the 
truth of the above melancholy intelligence. Pray 
write soon, &c. 

* This was not the case. The town was taken by storm on 
the l6th of September, but the gamson ^ve^e made prisoners 
of war» There is eyidcntly a mistake in tlie date of this 
JLetter. 
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Miss TALBOT to M^s. CARTER. 

CudacsdeH^ Oct. 26, 174,7. 

Would you believQ, dear Miss Carter, 
and yet it is most certainly true, that if there were 
to be an act of parliament passed this sessions 
obliging me under high penalties to write to you 
once a fortnight, it would fill me with gresU; grati* 
tude to his Majesty and the members. I con* 
fess : this does not seem very . likely, considering 
how long your last Letter has lain by me unan* 
swered, but I really do wish' I had some necessity 
which obliged me to indulge myself in wbg^tis so much 
my inclination, and which I h-ave only deferred to fol- 
low other employments that acemed to call for 
more immediate, dispatch because I liked them less. 
If you would but be a little pointilleuse now, and 
ready to take offence at these my uncivil scruples 
of conscience — ^you would not be what you are, 
and consequently I should not care so much about you. 
My time has been employed since I wrote last, 
as most people's is at this fine season, in rambling 
about as far as my own or my horse's feet would 
carry me. Tliis filled my mornings; my afternoons 
are short, and I as useless a mortal as any that 
saunters on the face of the earth, and yet have as 

many 
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many little impertinent avocations that call me oft 
from every employment I could be fond of; and I 
feel the shortness of time most uneasily, certainly 
for no other reason than because I do not know 
how to make the best use of m hat I have, but cut 
it out into sippets in tlie strangest way you can 
imagine. What should I do if I was engaged in 
0ny serious business? I have but three creatures 
in the world over whom I have a ri^^it to exercise 
any government, a foolish dog, a restive horse, and 
a perverse gardener, who has lately been put imder 
my direction. In this my small dominion I meet 
with as many difficulties as ever indolent monarch 
did. The dog uncontrouled is for ever rumiing 
after sheep, or jumping upon me with dirty paws; 
the horse will by no possible persuasion go over, 
the same ground twice ; and the gardener is demo- 
lishing my beds of flowers, which I meant to have 
had enlarged- Indeed you are not so much to be 
pitied that your old man can call you up no longer^ 
for it is much better to sleep with a quiet consci- 
ence in an easy bed, than to be destressed with all 
these cares that wait upon people in authority. I 
hope at least these iveighty employments will keep 
me in a state of activity all the winter, and that I 
may discbarge them as I ought ; I have ail these 
yeafs been studying profoundly the lives of poli- 
ticians and heroes. I can tell you 'tis a danger- 
ous 
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ous study, fLad if much care is not taken, leading 
a great deal of history may be as likely to pervert 
the mind as living in the world. One may grow to 
admire ambition and reven^ as shining qualities, 
to approve cruelty and deceit as prudence, and to 
thbk the af&tirs of this world very important 
things, and riches, honours, and fame, very worthy 
of pursuit; being upon one's guard is, however, 
all that is necessary. A very little reflection, so 
as one has it but at hand, serves to show the pal- 
triness and folly of all that these people think wise, 
great, and illustrious. 

Por all these fine notions I cannot help being 
a little in love with a Duke de Guise *, whose 
Memoirs we have just been reading, who most un- 
necessarily engaged himself amongst a most dread- 
ful crew at Naples, prompted merely by romantic 
ideal of glory, and a fine scheme he had formed of 
freeing these wretches from the Spanish tyrannj^, 
and making of them an illustrious republic. In 
such charming theories people never consider 

* Hpory Jjl. Duke of Guise, son of Charles, and grandson 
of Henry, who wa§ murdered at Blois in 1586. He entered 
Kaples in l647, soon after the death of Massaniello, and early 
in the following year was taken prisoner and sent into Spain. 
After 'he was released he made another attempt upon Naples 
in 1^54^ and died in 1664. He had all the striking and po^ 
|u4ar <^alUies.of a complete knight*>errant. < 

what 
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what kind of tools they are to work \\4th', or what 
httman nature is even in tliemselves. He-dertainly 
prevented many cruelties, and did a great deal of 
good in reducing that wild mob (first raised by 
Massarwello) into some kind of order <sind under 
some government. What provokes me is, that 
when by the treachery of some of those he was 
engaged with, his whole design was ruined, and him- 
self thrown into prison, he gave it over with all 
the ease and unconcern oi a gay R*enf hman. He 
was, like you, of Democritus's schod, and through 
the whole of his histoiy intermixes such strokes of 
humour in describing of oddities that naturally 
come in his way, that his book is, I thiilk, one of 
the most entertaining I ever read;* After all, the 
dignity of human nature, riglitly understood, is so 
great, that for a man to step out of his path of 
duty, be it ever so retired, merely tbr^ tH^ sake of 
fame, is quite as much beneath him as it^vould be 
for a man of quality to step out of llis;:placc in a 
theatre, and go to perfoim some part on tlie stage 
which he felt himself qualified to appear in grace- 
fully and with applause; aUr applause belter neg- 
lected than gained. Indeed such are the sorry 
actors on this world's busy scene, that for tiie 
most part it is but a just kind of pride to avoid 
having any thing to do with them. We are read- 
ing now the Life of another French hero, the fa- 
mous 
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hious Duke d'Epernon* who seems, Upon the 
whole, to have been a man of worth and honour { 
but many a scuffle must worth and honour gO 
through if they are to be made consistent with 
fortune and greatness. The talking of heroes' 
lives, there is another very different one come Out, 
M'hich I have been greatly pleased with, though I 
fancy in the world it will be much despised — the 
Life of good Colonel Gardiner f, who lived with 
as much true and honourable courage as he 
died. 

You sefe I arti writing you tu^o Letters, which I 
hope you will allow to be making you some amends 
for my former idleness. I will not give you any 
more extracts out of musty old French histories^ 
but will wholly fill this sheet with two very interest--^ 
ing subjects, yourself and myself. Do you know 
that these two very pretty selves are now within a 
few months of meeting, and of spending many a 
merry hour together. The thought pleases me 

* One of the favburitfes (but far the tnost eminent and respecN 
able of them) of that worthless anil contemptible monarch 
Henry III. He was disgraced by Louis XHI. and died ia 
1642, aged 88 years. 

t Col. Gardiner was killed at the battle of Preston-Pans in 
1745. The remarkable circumstances attending his contemQn 
and death are well known> and perhaps deserving of mor« 
attention than they have met with. 

VOL. I. Q most 
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most sincerely, arid I look forward to ipritig wf& 
the most delightful expectations* At present, how-' 
ever, we arc entering into the grave part of the 
year. My lord leaves us two days hence, and his 
absence is — what you can have no notion of, that 
do not know what if is to be with him three quar- 
ters of the year. Not that I should dislike to hav^ 
every now and then times of the greatest solitude^i 
\{ I were not haunted with fears of seeing those I 
am with ill or low spirited^ I hope you do noi 
much know what it is to feel uneasiness of this 
kipid, for they oppress one's heart much more 
than any sufferings of one's own, and ^ve 
winter a terrifying appearance which hails and 
snows cannot add to. M for the gaieties and 
amusements of X-omion, though t love them well 
enough when I am there, I rnever ence trouble my 
l>ead about them, but am rather glad to be out of 
the way of what would too much dissipate a mind 
naturally Father trifling. Time never hangs heavy 
on my hands, and with next month a hundred new 
employments come in season. ]Vly spinning roanu- 
fescture is to be attended, and emulous of you, I 
believe I shall take some pains to waste some 
butter and bran3y, to improve myself m the house- 
wifely science of pye and pvidding making. Some 
hours I propose spending with a good deal of plea- 
sure in drawing in Indian ink, besides the slighter 

amusement 
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Siriuserrient of drawing flowers, and the triffing pa»* 
iiaiQ of workirig a bed, which I believe will prov^ 
excellent to lileep id, for alrealdy it has contposed 
me into many a comfortable nap as I ha?e been in 
tiie height of my diligence after supper. 

I dare not ai^i: ydu to write soon agaiH; becsutse 
1 so little deserve it I will only tell you, that the 
receiving a Letter froitt you will be one of the mod 
agreeable incidents that my life is likely to be chec-^ 
(juered with fi>r some months. The practical in- 
ference I leave to your generosity to draw, Adieu,r 
mi trfes dhfere, €t croyez que je suis aveC toute sicH 
fcerit6, 8ct. 



Mrs; carter to Miss TALBOt. 

Deal, Oct. 29, 1747- 

Wh^t is become of you, dear Mis* 
I'albd^ I can ^o longer forbear enquiring; it is at 
least a century since I heard from you ; sure it i0 
not ill health Jias made you break all the pro-* 
mises you maide in your last j send me but a lincj t€f 
assure me you ^te well, and I shall be satisfied^ 
I fake it for gr^mted yo« will write and nj^te mer 
ea^y- It will ^ ihe at Mr. BalFs at Canterbury, 

Q 9 where 
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where I propose to be next week. To be sure I 
love the place and company where I am going ex- 
ceedingly, and yet there is such a strange vis 
inertiae in my composition, that I hate the thought 
of a change of situation. Indeed I have infinite 
reason to find a powerful attachment at hcMne^ be- 
sides the ample possession of tlie country all around 
me^ where I range with the most perfect enjoy- 
ment, and envy nobody the empty title of pro- 
perty. 'Tis fit sometimes to change the seene, for 
such a state of unbounded, uncontradicted liberty 
as J find: here, is apt to make one very untoward 
and fond of one's own humour ; besides that such 
a careless rambling woodland life might bring one 
at last to long claws, and a look as savage and 
staring as Peter the Wild Boy. 

I imagine you must have read the prologue at 
the opening of the playhouse, and that yotr must 
too be pleased witli it. But have you seen a Pa- 
rody on some parts of Dr. Young's Night Thoughts, 
^nd with tliis ape you not very much displeased? 
You certainly are if you have as strong an abhor- 
rence of this kind of writing as I have. Shake* 
spe^r could not h^ve a worse opimon of the man 
who " is not moved by concord of sweet sounds" 
than I have of folks who write parodies. To turn 
any noble and serious peifortnap^e into ridicule^ 
discovers such a perversisDess of heftd and corruf^. 

tion 
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•tion of heart, that one cannot, I think, look upon 
it without the utmost contempt and detestation. 

I wish you joy of the glorious success of the ex- 
pedition under Admiral Hawke. Are not yoir 
greatly pleased with his account of the engagement, 
which is wrote with a modesty not often met with 
in relations of this kind*. 

I had wrote thus far when I had the pleasure <?f 
receiving your Letter, for which accept a thousand 
thanks ; not but I still think you a little cruel to 
to have been so long silent, but the length of yoiir 
Letter in some degree stops my complaints, and 
with great pleasure I set myself down to answer it, 
at a time when every body else in the family, and 
indeed in the town too, is gone to see a show, to 
which people are called by beat of drum. That 
you may not think higher of my fortitude than it 
deserves in resisting this summons, I must inform' 
you 'tis not a raree-show, but a play. Do not you 
often lament, dear Miss Talb6t, that this sort of 
entertainment, \\^ich might be rendered so useful- 
to the interests of virtue, is so very ill regulated- 
that it is hardly proper, I am afraid, to be per-' 

* This engagement was fought on the 14th of October off 
Belletsle. Hawke had fourteen sail of the line, and M. Lc-' 
Jtmnduer nine, of whijA Sjfifeti were lafc^p.ii . f i 

mittod 
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mltted in a Christian country. I do not ki^oif 
above half a dozen comedies but what endeavoui? 
to pverthrcfW the principles of cornmoq hoqesty, 
and take off all thfs horrors of vice; and thp au- 
dij^nce is by the wicked managerpent of the writer 
prevailed on to wish success to the schemes of 
people, whp in real life wou)d c|eserye to be 
jianged* Sp much fpr my scruples coi^cerning stage 

I wish you gpod success in the weighty and per- 
plexed affairs of yoi^r government. I fapcy th^re 
might be ways and nicans foqnd to bring your re? 
belliou^ subjects into a better regulation, Cppfimit 
vQur dog, for instance, to the care .of some child (I 
nave a brother at your service), and jt will soonb? 
teiaed into a very lifeless orderly behaviour. Send 
your unruly palfrey into Kent to take morning walk§. 
Urith my fellow-traveller ai^d me, ^nd we will en- 
gage in a few months tp make the creature as quiet 
9nd a$ moderate in his paces as the soberest ass. 
fw thpugh tl^ejse fumbles agree mighty well witl^ 
ua, I have heard several fine ^dies positiyfsly assert^ 
they would very sopn tire a horse. As to youf 
gardi^ner, l?e being a perverse human prea|;ure^ I 
am utterly at a loss to give you any adyice how tQ 
proceed with him, and you may rest satisfied uq 
Idnd of argument you caa use^ ffi\\ ever cpnyinc^ 
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14m that you know better how to dispose th6 
flower-beds than he does. Good by for the present, 
dear Miss Talbot. 

Many a hill and dde have I travelled over since 
I left you last night. The weather w^s too fine to 
, be neglected, and I was unwilling to lose the enjoy- 
ment of the last beauties of autumn, so my peri- 
jpatetic companion and I have set a cotupass^ 
which, if we had gone through the air, might have 
measured some seven or weight miles, but it would 
be difficult to compute its extent upon earth. We 
0M^t with some hospitable peoj^e who xefi*eshed us 
with tea upon the road, wluch gave us an oppor- 
j^ity, in our way home, to enjoy the bel sereno 
of .this /charming moon, which, upon a ifine gre^B. 
plain near tlie sea-side, nmde our waUc extremely 
pleasant But alais! it did not cop^iHie so aH the 
way, for in a narrow lane we wear^ met in very 
furioiis fashion by spme wild horses, who had run 
lekway. fr<Hn their owners, aiKl my companion set up 
such an outrageous screanj for me to jump over a 
five-barred gate to avoid them, as quite eonfused 
and ^tupified me, so that I could pot stir, but she 
had move presence of mind, ^od hiBt sprung over 
liecs^, and then^ by xaere ibrce dragged me after 
her, witksuch violence tiiat*I Was quite at a loss 
tD JoMw whetiiier it was shear th& home that had 
got hold of me. I escaped ho^tiever \Wth whole 
,; . bones, 
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bones, but made a woeful figure, for this vehe- 
mence of tugging made a miserable disjointing of 
all my apparel, I had neither a pin nor a plait left 
in my gown, and after walking a few paces disco- 
vered I had lost my apron and my ruffles. Many 
a weary stitch must I set before I can bring the 
tattered state of my wardrobe into tolerable repair^ 
I am greatly delighted with your excell^at ob- 
servations upon history, though I am in no sort of 
ganger of falling in bve with heroes or coiiquerc^s, 
which are characters I look upon with so little re- 
verence, that I think many an honest old woiMa 
wh© cries hot dumplings, a much greater orna- 
ment to human nature than a Csesar or an Alex-^ 
ander; ^nd indeed the ojd woman would suffer 
bighly by a comparison with such wretches, whcaxi 
one should look upon with the same horror as one 
does pestilences and inundations, as other isevere 
scourges of Providence. No liero I meet within 
history, who sets out on some ambitious schemes of 
conquest however finely the detestable flattery of 
the wTiter may have clothed him, but goes attenderd 
with my b^arty ill wishes, and I am rejoiced to ^ee 
bim come back as much like a fool^ as h^ weet like 
a madman. There is one hero, however, of whom 
I was inclinedi to. have a tolerable opinion, Cyni%* 
but here too I begio to be shaken, £3r my Aishep 
bajs alntip^t; persuaded me to believe ^oophon^ 

history 



hfelory a mevt fiction ; if so, by all other accounts* 
he is just likeotlier conquerors, and Thomyris did 
mighty well, and has my free leave to cut off im 
head. ' 

' TTis no wonder to a genius so extensive and so 
-well qualified for filling up every moment as your s, 
the liartits of time should seem a very mortifyin^r 
confinement. But, alas ! the Want' of time, is liot 
half so bad as the want of capacity to use it; which 
is my sorrowful <:ase. I am perpetually amusing 
myself with schemes of an hundred agreeable em-^ 
ployrtients, which appear mighty practiettble till I 
come to undertake them, and then, to my great 
mortification, I find it impossible to apply myself 
a single hour to any one thing without growing 
stupid, and feeling all manner of distempers. 

I am obliged to be continually rambling after 
pome new 6bject, and never can settle long enough 
to gain the least efiectual knowledge of any. By 
this means my head is a mere piece of patch- work, 
where no one scrap is of the least use by itself, and 
his nothing but an awkward ill matched trumpery 
looking thing taken all together. 

Adieu ! dear Miss Talbot, I sincferely wish you 
every happiness a genius like your's is capable of 
enjoying, and that is wishing you more than will 
fall to. the share of any body I know. May no 
pleasipg scheme yon have formed be disappointed* 

by 
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fcy the ill l»§altii (4 yOur fronds,, (a km4 of .<ii#to?e9» 
which I too perfectly co*»preben4), md I bave tl» 
joy .of meeting you ia Lopdon io jbJI the gaie^ of 
health and good spirits; a happiness I wish 6>r 
bey(Hid what I can give you ^ny idea of. Ju the 
mem time I hope yojip- good-i)ature wilj induJige me, 
whwjeveryou c^in do it with a safi^ consciepcfi^ witlr 
the saitislaction of hearing you are alive apd well, 
whi(A. X shall be ejctrenjely indebted to you for^^ 
without any othejr addition, ^nd I hop^ you. may 
think it lawful to throw a^vay a single miaute^with:^ 
out the ajithwity of ait »ct of pfirJiampnt^ &Ct 



Miss TAtBOT to Mrs. CARTER, 

Cuddcsden, JTor, 9, 1747 * 

MiRACOLCF^a second Letter ahneidy 
from so idk a. Gorrespond^it L always in , extremes; 
sometimes writing once a quarter, som^mes one^ 
a week— -just the ^vay of fine , ladies— Creatures 
that I hate as much, as writers of ]mrodie^. 

Is it witii auish.a speech as this, dear Mi^ 
Carter,' that you gre^t this unexpected pacquet?. 
or is it after all unexpected?. For was it possible I 

should 



siioiild receive such i^ mild md ju3t reproof witinpttt 
being shamed into some work of supererogd.tf(^? 
I am not however sat down to write you a long 
Letter, because th^t wo^ld be unju^ to many Cor^ 
respondents \yhonj I love, and whose Letters are 
of ^ pji^ch earlier date than your s, but tp enclose 
you a paper that was sent ipe some time ago, but 
which till very Jately I had some imagination might 
not be genuine. As it is, I believe yom wijl think 
it worth reading, and if you haye a mind to take ^ 
copy of it, jou n^ay and welcome, though it would 
have ^een civiler to send ypu one and spare you the 
trouble, but whpn I am writing Jo you, I cannpt 
$nd ^n my heart ^ employ a whole Ijour in cppyir^g. 
This Letter was writ by one who was 'prentice tp 
^cbenQiaker^ the statuary^ to Hoare the paipter^l 
jBath. 

The prologue you mention I h^ve not seen. 
The parody is to be sure of a family of poetry that 
I detest 9S ypu dp, but npt I think the most de- 
testable, pf its race. Dr. Young, amid the over- 
rowings of his expcllent fancy, does lay himsdf 
<jpen sometimes to a ridicule that hurts one, fee-" 
cause it iiijures his subject and himself. If people 
poijld tell how to laugh at what is odd, witlwut at 
all lessening their ju«|: admiration of what is sub- 
Jime and impgprtant, time wquld methinks be no /a^ 
^eat h^m in pointing out the £eillible places. But 

in 
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in this age laughter is a sharp edged tool, and siUy 
people should not be trusted with it. It is the 
vice of the times, and upon the whole I agree T^ith 
you that parodies are wicked things. For niy own 
part I am so apt to take things tout dc bon, and 
consider the slightest trifles on their most serious 
side, that I have acquired a name among some of 
my merrier companions, a name out of a Fairy 
Tale, La Princesse Mousseline la serieuse. But 
for all that I can laugh sometimes, evert at tilings 
that I do not altogether approve : even (which is 
really vexatious) at many a bad English comedy ; 
but I lament with you that there are not more than 
half a -score that one would either be seen a;t, oir 
seen with, nor that oniB cares even to indulge in 
the amusement of reading : for as reading what is 
good sense upon any subject, be it ever so foreigrv 
to one's own purposes, is always of some use,* so 
I suppose reading what is immoral, though with 
ever such detestation, is always of some harni. 

Adieu ^ If I had time, I would write in vindica- 
tion of Alexander, Caesar, Cyrus, and all my be- 
loved heroes, whom you run down so unmercifully 
in tiie zeal of peaceableness. Did you never read 
Arrian ? Indeed Alexander had a thousand noble 
qualities, the more to be abhorred are those vices 
(ambition the worst) that spoiled so fine a eha-^ 
racter. As for Cyrus, as he is honoured above all 

heathen 
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heathen heroes, by being expresslyhamed in HA- 
only book that can give initxiortality, and as he was 
employed by Providence to be the happy, and th^r 
willing instrument of good to one people it then 
peculiarly protected, I cannot help having frotii 
this, and innumerable other circumstances, even 
supposing Xenophon did embellish a little, a strong 
partiality for him. Adieu! much happiness and 
pleasure attend you. Have you seen the Monody? 
To see it and admire it will, I imagine, be with you 
the same thing, if sentiment the most affectionate, 
images the most natural, expressions elegant and 
poetical, and kll the soft varied harmony oF numbers, 
have charms enough to make you overlook some 
inequalities ; I never saw any thing that seemed to 
ftow more from the heart — ^Though whether the 
heart would be so apt to print and publish I cannot 
determine; people's ways of thinking are so very 
different, that in those sort of things there is no 
judging of others by oneself. For myself wherever 
I feel the most, I am incapable of saying any 
thing. I think when I have said that, it is the ci- 
vilest ending I can make to my Letter to make none 
at all. 

P. S. Return my paper when you have done 
with it. Have you read Colonel Gardiner's life 
yet ? Such a hero at least you will lore. And pray 

love 



idve the autho^ tod dearly^ for all he! has ^dtne 
«\vk^vard phrases, for I do believe his is a most 
timabte character. Even those things in his writings 
most liable to criticiami are the overflowings 6f ant 
tewUctot fileart. 



Mrs^ Carter to Miss tAUBOX. 

Canterbury,; Kqv. 20» 1747-' 

Is it not ^uite vejtatioos that till this ina»*' 
ibeQi I hiive not been able to thaxdi yoa, my dear 
Miss Talbot^ for a Letter which was most p^Hrtfcu* 
kriy obliging, as it gaveme a pleasui'e sooii^ thai* 
I could reasonably have expected it? And yet it is 
really matter of fact, that ever since I have beea 
» this place, I have been so hurried abt^ut that 
Wy head is like a whirlygig, j^nd I have bad time* 
for no orie earthly thing but necessary sleep, and 
of that hss than I could have wbhed*' If I was 
BOf a great friend to liberty, and did not think it 
very wrong that people should be deb^u^red th& 
comfortable privilege of playing the fool,. I should 
be strongly tempted to wish the revival o£ a curfew, 
and that any assembly of folks out pf ' their own 
habitations aiJber t^n o^clock at ni^it be deemed a 
9 riot 
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titit. This \*ould preverit many ao aching heacf^ 
ind perhaps too ail aching heart, and introduce a 
great deal of good order and (Bconoomy iiito tble 
Xvorld. — ^But instead of all theae useless animaidr 
versions upon grievances I shall never live to see 
altered, it would be better I should thank you for 
giving mt leave to copy the enclosed Letter, which 
I hope you will receive safe; that it might mt 
^ome to any h^rm, I have resisted the temptation 
of 3hewmg it till J could transcribe it. At whal 
t^me, and by whom do you imagine these pictures 
to have been painted? The oddity of the parrol 
tad ily, would make one suspect they werfe not of 
a very antient tafit^ but antient or modern, &ovpt 
the descriptioa the writer gives of them, I would 
tike him trudge a good many miles on foot to see 
them. 

I was always disposed to think well of Cyms, 
ijnd most readily come into your opinion about hjm^ 
but cannot give up the point, that Alexander was a 
monster of wickedness and f<?lly. One need only 
mention three particulars in hi? history to prove Ai3# 
the murder of Callisthenes, his shocking tre^itment 
of Betis, . a man whom if Ee had had one spark ol 
virtue he must have honoured and rewarded, and 
his crucifying the poor physician for not being able 
to do a miracle to save his headstrong intemperate 
friends 

I have 
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i have not *en the Monody, but from your de* 
scription, shall be very impatient till I, do- You 
tetve never mentioned Amyntor and Tlieodora, and 
yet there are many thmgs in it which I fancy must 
have pleased yott. 

" Things that love ttight, love not su^h nights 
as these." What are you doing, deaf Miss Talbot, 
amidst this uproar df the. elements ? perhaps en- 
joying a perfect calm over some favourite author^ 
while I sit listening to the bowlings of a storm that 
echos through the ruins of the venerable* oljl 
buildings in my neighbourhood. I do not know 
whether you might thank me for wishing you beard 
it, but to me there is something pleasingly mel^- 
choly in this kind of solemn music. There i$ a 
wonderful sort of magic in it that silences all the 
gay sing song of folly, and lulls the mind into a 
very philosophical indifference of all the vanities of 
a trifling world, which one very quietly gives up 
;-— — till the next calm sunshine day, that restores 
ail their fine colourings, and one listens to their 
siren voice with as much attention as before. There 
is however an advantage in being subject to these 
fits of wisdom, transitory and mechanical as they 
are, as they will sometimes recur even in our gid- 
diest hours, and check the vehemence of our 

♦ Canterbury CathcdruL 
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transports about many a vain unprofitable piifsuit; 
'Ibid you ever read the Pleasures of Melancholy, a 
poem which I have heard extremely criticised ah(l I 
Ridiculed, and yet ani perverse enough to be very 
fond of it, 'Tis a most charming sombre piece/ \ > 

Adieu ! ddar Miss 1?albot, I hope in my next 
to give you a better account of" my life and 
ihanners, for t propose doiiig many notable thm^ 
next wei^k, arid getting lip before day to read Xe- 
hophon. Wish nle good success in this my "for- 
midable Undertaking of a folio *'^ ilnd b6fieve me, 

•'&c. ■ '. ■ ' ' "■•■■ "•" ^ ^- '••'•;'■■ 

p. S. t believe since the invention of postscripts 
hone ever was wrdtc of more insignificancy than 
this, but it disjiledsed tne t6 see such a desarfc of 
Wank paper ill a Letter' fo you, arid s6 I thought I 
"^ould \Vrite a P. S. to tell you sbf, and a Veiy tihacf- 
vised tiiittg of me It WaS, for wh^ shfelM sky nexTr^ 
Oh ! give you a. caution concerning the Almanack 
fiirJ7.48, which foretells ^- 

** The ruliiig stars will show their forces ' 

' And thi-oW ar lady -^frttoi htt HdrwA 

^ Airs; Cartel' was tnttrcmily short iighted^ and the atersl6il 
Was to the size of the yolumei not the quantity qf its contents, 
fehc always pteferrcci, eVeti'to thti cloSe of her life^ the ver^^ 
iiiulliest editions^ -however bk4 tTie prmt. ' * *■' ^ 

• VOL; i4 R now 



|low as 1 do tiot know any lady that the stars €0 
more properly troublp themselves about than yo^jur-' 
self, I hppe you will take special care npt to gp( ^st 
horse-f)acjc on your unruly anima,l dunngtbe mgntb 
of January, for sans cpntredire the predictipB ]f)e- 
Jpn^s to ypu^ 4^4 npw I ^ip talking of horses, t 
piust tejl you a story of a wonderful apparition sep0 
last )yeek in this place, perched upofi the steeple pf 
the ifathedrftl like a weathercock^ but in the shap^ 
of a white ^orae. The watchinan w^ saw awJ 
run away ftom jt, as apy p0ijer wise watphi^aa 
would have done, affirms that the wings madit a 
noise all one cotnme the organ. Many are thef 
c^D|ec(ures .what tiii^^topistimg bOF^e, fn^t be^ 
but, surely '^is ipjx^e people shopW puwie tteflx- 
^iy(5s a^out such isyideirt; truths, fpr fi^ia Ijlpse ^fp» 
jEfi^fnisji^nce. o^ t|jp wipgs, and the^r t q ii si cj^l j99^1^ 
voijfl^ 9Ue vfx^^inp any Hying- ^'^t €m\d be s^ 
^vire^Lspnajple ^ tp figjM of it^ j^jijg feg^^i 



Miss TAIWJ. m Mm. CAEI'ER. 

A M^^^T Chr^stpaas tp ypw, (Jeaf JViis? 
Carter, and a happy ^ew ye&r, A Cf^r^iitew spfiot 
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lit Ca^fcejrlHirj^, Fitich I take .to \x6 ouebf tiie imst 
fi^greeable, sQciarble placjes ii? aM Eoglg^nd, 9pd m 
ne^y year, psijpt p( jit apiept jn J^ondon, wijh mudf 
pleasuFiC tp yftu, J hepg, and (let \Cb^ity jfeud ait 
homp at ]fi^t) >Vi^h 01(20:64:9 myself in ^eeiijig ypp^ 
In seeing ypu, |0 spetidistg m^ny i&ppy bojurs witfci 
yoy, .^ivJ 3vt^J; ^dpufeies .(ay Sftwrp3 if^nfj ^^) 
every p}essi;,i3p )tOQ, i^ ijiftt hpjRg ye^u to ffiyself 
oply, ]^^t iif sJi^riPg^Qji ^mftfig fofxr ^ h?^ ioa^ 
littje fip.me;^? 9ett} for, y!9a niu^t h^ v^Uy a??» 
g^i^ntod ivit,h u? all, J ,e^n tpji) y^, W^ <?»sj^^ 
?iin J t)i^ai4wg 1 t <^Q W^ l^Q^ .»9 "^<^ ^ ^fefift 
9itJ|?ter ypii ^ I sat .9^^ fer JU^p^pp, vbe^Xjfl^ 
already ^pppi^itjipg q^ J[n^ti^g5. My-sejfi ^J ^f^ 
pose^ Biot tihip^e twx) wii^^iSj ^ ne rcftw^ fllepj^^ 
if ,w^ sJil Ifieeypj ^s yell #15 ^wc .furp the ,w4ol9 ^^ifSfe 
$0 ^i^ the bejliter^ ^r 1 49 Iwp tjtib spiitij^ jip^ 
tl;*^ leisure dparjy ivell, ithpugli I ^^.^pt Wf^e hfl^ 
tij^f^ifx^npmjf^ of it t^ J W^f- 

O^^ |;)u|; ypnx ojyl/ ijpir :p^ I charmja^ ^ 
I^PjW j^i^ w^ere ajl plfarme^, when t^ptjieip: Jay fg 
?:epdidg ipiariss^ put ^ ^ew jnp^ ,uapf p^flt(i#yi 
pii4 putdid the nijiftV?g^lp. I WW |^g JtQ W^ 
to y4^ directly^ ?ipd ^k tea thpfi^wap^ jq^cptipifSSp 
HoWcame itther^*? Arp y^ujap happy fl^ tp t^ 

jprinteO in Mrs. Carter's Memoirs, p. 6pf 4to. ec^it. 
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nfcquatnted with these Richardsons? I anf suf^ 
ftiey must be excellent people, and most delightfut 
acquaintance. There can be no doubt, can there, 
flxat you We Clarissa? As for as, Ave lived quite' 
hippy the whol6 time we were reading it, and we' 
made that time as^ long as we cbuld too, for we' 
ori!y rfead it en fenlille, at set boiXi'S, arid all the 
rest of the day we talked^ of it One can scarce 
ip^rsuade oneself that they arc hot feaf chariacters; 
&nd Kving people. 'Will ybii give me leave to say 
that somter things in* Miss Howe's Letters put me in 
mind of yoa? Iitdeed 1 believq you would behave 
%ith-more good-nature to poor Mr. Hickman; bui 
I ail sure you would descn*be him t^rith the same 
vein of hufnour.' Some lively sallies in her Letters, 
that We were highly ^ pleaded With, did certainly 
makeus air think of yoti. But all this you will 
tHihk^fcflr from a complhnertt, if'yoa admire tlie 
book as little (pardori me) as I do the poem on Me- 
feflcholy. ATI me ithagcs^ iii it 'however that are 
original I was pleased with; biitl could riot help 
thinking. Ihe rest' a kind of spiritless comment on 
Mfltoh's PeMferoiso. ^ Biit this was ^ last year, ii4iefi 
I rah it oVer Carelessly, arid perhaps a second read- 
ing wo«ld be mudi- to its advantage;' ^ ' • ' " ' 

For once you must accept a short Letter, fori 
liav^^iifeeti lazy, and am s6 deeply in debit, that 
there will' be no jiossibility of getting out, without 
lii ^.. yz the; 
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the utmost frugality, of time, paper, and inventiofi* 
Adieu ; therefore, believe m^ most siocere ia wishf 
ing you many and happy years, jn whatever fama 
,or mode of happiness ypu lite be$t, wd in a3suriu| 
you that I iMn, &p. , • 



,. M^s. CARTER to Um TALJGfOT. . 

Canterbury, J«f. ^, ir4«. '^ 

I AM afraid this is likelj to, prove but a 
;9tupid kipd of a yi^t to you,. dea,r Miss Tajibo}:, aiid 
jet stupid as it.may be, you ar^ the. only ppr^on Jp 
wliom I CQuId tliink of piafcing auy. A, fit of .tl)^ 
Jhead-ache furnishes me fpr a^ plea to staj nt ^oiw 
^onc, and ^ talldijg is a n^gUty good remjeily, I 
,am going to chat with you the whole ^ftprnpop 
wit^iput interrup,tion, a vcir^cumsjaace v^y.rare. in 
.thif racketing place. j^Tot that ][ mention/Jtifiis wj^k 
^ny kind of displeasure, for nobody can love rapket- 
ing bettex tbaQ I d9. Since I wrptp to you last,. J 
^h^ve led a l^^ pipst ex;a(^ly ^uite^. tp my volatile . 
J|[mn?pujr, excqptipg that I ^a4 .^ot. thp ple^^ure jqf 
Miss Hall's ^ompany. This family w^njt for tl^ 
..holiday^ to the place of wbic^i I^ gavq^ y^u^sucbjfi 
;^amcntabje.,jijfscrij>tiqn las^ year^.,ai\^ tQ.ps^piit 
, ' ^ '' '^ " the 
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llba iixti6 Sorrowful ferid, I ertgaged niyself dtiriflg 
^d. HallV absence at Dr. Lynches, where I am 
Ww^ylr extretpdy liappy. I i^served to mysdf 
fiorWev^ the privilege of sleeping here, by which 
means I had part of the morning alone, and wasa 
furnished with an excuse for slipping out of com- 
pany nt my own time. So I fluttered up and down 
the world the greater part of the day in the height 
of good spirits, which I never lavished away by 
keepihg bid hours ^t iii^t, for, except upon 
public o«C94onii| t^ o'clock was my invariably 
hour. 

This pltfe6 fe att present A ]^erfect ^ene of gaiety. 
There is' rf ^t of officers kbtn ?lariders, extremely 
i*dl-bred agji^e^bfe xtietiy Trti6 are very fond of 
^tiste Bh6 danising, and thi^ gives great life to all 
<ittf pufelic djvfei^iohst On t\^lfth night we had 
tan d$|5fembiy of about nhiety f)eopl$, and tfieit? iv-as 
SbA crowding ib make one's way through them, as 
the toorii is much top stnall foi^ such a place as thii^ 
Tlife firfetf part of the evening, as it' vtz$ properly ^ 
6)ird asSfetofaty, evexy bbdy Jjla^^d cards, but in 
the midst!. 6f tiijs profundity of livhist, fplk^ Who 
• Ibve aiufeic, Weite atgftciably ^qtpri^sedby the Sudden 
striking up of severd' Jn^iiimeritsi which were i#r 
trbducedtti entertain th^ compaay, By^the bfHews, 
TiAs Wat^ matter at great offentte, iM violerfflj? 
«Kt?ckdd ^rti* pf tfie elder Jadies, Whcr tifptightf H 
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was mototrous to bfe so interrupted in theit gnxhej 
and that suqh a horrid noiicf TV^as a cio\v6right in- 
fringement o{ the fights of the ddsAmbly, so the 
musicians were of dered to depart iii the ifndst 6f 
their tune. Adieu ! I am going to drink i quart of 
milk and tea with t)6n Quixote, a!id thein I shall 
be at your service again. 

And so as I was saying, as liooh as tfeese ktiiU 
harmonists would consent to part with their card 
tables ; we had i dance. It was my sorrowful hap^ 
io meet with a mostdrfeafy man by way of partner. 
He. was introduced to me as a p^r^on df most ex- 
traordinary sense, a character I shall ahrays driadf 
in future, }n this Capacity, for Wfth all the art ahrf 
industry I could possibly make use of, I could ex- 
tort nothing from him but a monosyllable, and 
dancing with him \vas as tiresome an exercise a^ 
ringihg a dumb bell. As I am always more dis- 
posed to talk at an assembly than in any other 
place, this was a sad cramp to my genius, and if 
I had not sometimes made my escape from him, I 
think I should have been in a fair way of falling 
fest asleep, and! consequeMly growing as wise as 
he. To leave nothing untried, I at last delivered 
him over to one of the most lively entertaining 
people 1 know in the world, but even she had as 
little roccess as I had, tlie man stared, and seemed 

astonished 
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astcmished to bear her talk, but seemed not to bare 
the smallest inclination to follow her example. 

^l^ss me, I b^d almost forgot to let you into ac 
ipost important sqcret, that 1 am grown desperately 
in lovp, ipore ^n love than any body, not with my 
dumb j)artnjer (poor soul) but with a most agreeable 
man, who talks a good deal, laughs a good dealy 
singg 4^good>fieal, and yet I cannot very well define 
why I dp so greatly admire him. I believe how-i 
^vef ^e strange enchantment that renders him so 
universally agreeablp, must be the most settled 
look of good-nature ^nd happiness that ever ap-? 
peared in any human countenance. All the world 
is cbariped with him as much as I, and I have only 
the jfuperiority of being the first of one half of it 
who ventured to express my adrpiration, and now 
I have eyery lady ii\ the place tp keep me in coun- 
tenance^ And npw J suppose you begin to be in 
great pa;n for ipy heart, as eyery charitable person 
woul4 be, tut it i^ really in no kind of danger, for 
mine is ^ yery quiet peaceable sprt of a passion, 
and I icar^ safely answer for it§ not giving me any 
kind pf trouble. So much for my hero, ?ind every 
body's hero. There is another pfficer, who is 
greatly esteemed by many people as a prodigious 
scholar and a poet, and a wit who writeis satire^, 
^nd panegyrics. There is a vast profvision of poetry 
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iyiilg about by different authors, on different ladies/ 
by wd.y of songs, rebuses, and acrostics, but all 
th^se are imagined to be wrote by the chaplain, 
who is looked upon as a haberdasher or retailer of 
small wares, but who is however a comical good 
• sort of a man, 

O byt concerning my poor labouring owl, which 
has flown post through the kingdom upon a hackney 
Be\^spaper. I knew nothing of its being printed 
in Clarissa, till I had notice of it, to my great sur- 
prize, from ^ friend in London. I immediately 
\yrote a twinkation to Mr. Richardson about it, to. 
which I received so civil an answer that I knew not 
how to be angry with him, and indeed I have more 
reason^ to resent the very unfair dealing in the 
per^oq, whoever i\, was, who gave away copies 
without my leave, or any restriction; it is some 
consolation to me it was published without my 
knowledge, and that it appeared in a book "which I 
greatly esteem ? but to «ee it fluttering in two or 
three journals is beyJnd all sufferance. 'Tis well 
for me that the ferthing post is supprest, or to be 
sure it would €ut a figure there too. I have met 
with some teizing treatment about tliis sort of trifles^ 
but nothing provokes me so much as a thing I have 
just heard, that there lire several copies in the 
hands of a frightful man, to whose look I have 
feke^i an utter aversion, Bind whose charactery though 
- - not 
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not publickfy knowBf has vested me ^U xtioTe; I 
cannot conceive what good they can do him, unless 
he proposes to publish them iq the aaaakT o( his 
own iofa^K)u8 life. Ody think of the p^zdes { 
mn in abovt these foolish affairs. 

I most joyfully accept the honour you intetid me^ 
atnd thank you for your kindness ; I hope in my 
next to let you know what day I set out for J^ndoi^ 
I will positively now in conipassion to your patience 
and my own head coQcludCj &;c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTEJl. 

Piccadilly, Feb. 15, 1741. 

H£K£ I am, dear Miss Carter, when 
coHfie you? Poor London, how little chance hasi 
tliou, while 6ant€9*bury and its inhabitants are so 
charming? But at least if this irresistible Captaii^ 
Pkiiiie should come to town, we may hope to have 
half the belles <rf Kent attracted hither too. Se- 
riously when do you intend setting out? We thirtk 
ourselves not a little happy to be just got hither 
before the snows begin to fall; will a deep snow 
be ajiy hmdrance to you? You do not wish to ba 
hindered I hope^ but metiiinks you make it mi^ty 

late^ 
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^ale, and after all io\M bm ifcutH woftder &tytm} 
Even our sofitu=ae I 16^6 ^fkh s6m^ tegretv tM 
change from eMf afir, iiittfleasfe^sfeeiwfs afliatuiiB^ 
is^ in itself fei* from eigrefe&bfe. But we kt feAsl 
change for s6ciety, wliife you, pb6t i^olil, wrn^t 
Icive the most agi^efeable society, and a way of liii 
that pleases you; anfl me likewise ift ^ouV descrip- 
tion, much beyond any notion's I ca!n form of tfee 
giddy gaieties of fine folks here. But a little vary^^ 
fttg of the stetie h good for evei*y Body, arwf so 
white the treed ar6 {Preparing their fresh shoots, and 
the floweriJ imbibing their gay coloui^s, fo spread 
out iiito bloom and' Verdute afgiiifst' we rietufn to 
them, kt yotr and- 1, de^r Mi^s Carter, ti*y what 
improvements We can make by a spring past iti ^ 
Londonf. The totning itito such a hew wide woridj 
which ()n6 ie^xtis almost ^ntirfely unconnected with; 
and quite insignlflcatit'to, does strangely anaihilafe all 
lheidba$oh6 hai collected in the country of one's owij 
mighty impoft^ce, tod mortifies: one at fitst ihto 
5f state of great meekness. I atii' got no further 
yeti so can give you lio ftirther account of the pro* 
gross you j^re tb make ; if you wMl come up sooa 
you will- easily bvertakcf me. 

Altogether I think 6ui^ first introduction into a 
Ixmdon life has been more agreeable this year than 
lisuak I have ^eten miany friends, and not beeA 
tt)udh teii^tl y€it t^ go te pubUc places, a thing 

which 



^liichat. present I look upon with some degree of 
horror, but that, it is to be hoped, will soon wear 
off. There is to tempt me out a new comedy, which 
I hear much commended, and which is well acted. 
Now I pame acting, have you read that strange 
book Roderic Random ! It is a very strange and £| 
very low oi^ though not without some characters 
in it, and I believe some very just, though very 
wretched descriptions. Among others, tliere is the 
history of a poor tragedy autlior, ill used by actors 
jand managers, that I think one cannot but be 
Jtouched with, when one considers how many .such 
kinds of scenes there aie everyday in real life. 
That wicked good-nature of the rich and great, that 
can sec, and acknowledge n^erit in distiess, speak 
it fair, . promise high, raise expectations, and yet 
continue indolent, and do nothing to relieve it, is 
shewn in a striking manner ; so is the cruelty of de- 
laying people, and putting them off from day to 
day, and many other inhumanities unfelt by the 
doers ; but not less blameable. You are in a slight 
degree an offender yourself, dear Miss Carter, you 
have raised my curiosity very much without satisr 
fying it. Who is this wretched man you speak cf 
with so much indignation, that has got papers of 
your^s in his hands, and what are the vexations you 
have met with? All this you musttel] me when w^ 
meet, tli^ I may atle3^st have the pleasure of ^pityr 

ing 
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iog yoii SO far as the vexations are real, and ihfe 
greater one of helping you at' least, not to fancy 
them worse than they are, . \ 

I am glad after all its fluttering up and down, 
your incomparable owl is fixed at last upu^r t^e 
|3rotection of your Hamadryad in Mr. Dpdslcy's 
laurel-gi'ove. Well I will no. longer d^taiii you 
from packing up your things, but heartily wishing 
you a good jouriley, 1 am, &c, . 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER, ^ 

1 OWN m}^elf to blame, dear Miss 
Carter, for not' having writ fo you sooner, ybur 
kind concern for us deserved to be earlier satisfied, 
and I am ashamed you should have had any od- 
casion to enquire for us at the house. 

We are all well, what we have suffered on oiir 

return hither, both in the journey down, and ever 

^ince, would give you too much pain to be tolct 

Though I began to dread it before we kft town, 

'' the reality has surpassed my apprehensions, and 

I am 
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^ ^ pst af present pretty well jconvliiced thjaft th^ 
stupid ipspnsibility I accused mjrself of was ortly 
a chimera. My imagination seldom lively enou^ 
in its paintings ^ repre$/^t at all distinctly tome 
cypii^e ,fa|:e pf persons I have conversed with the 
day before, is noiy^ perpetually sittii^ before my 
eyes all the much loved imagery of former happy 
^jfpa^. I §66 the dpar frieu<d * I have lost in every 
Variety of situation and emplo}anent that I was 
used to behold her in here. Every spot, and 
every object renews hef idea. As this was the place 
;5kQ Jas^d mogt fb ejnjoy he_r§^^^^^ 
took all the happiness she heightened, I cannot he^ 
foolishly, and indeed unkindly, wishing her back 
again^ to share those paltry {deasures with me. 
When after a full indulgence, ,which is the best re- 
lief> my thoughts are naturally enough led to some 
p^er ^?itt?ntiOn> they arp called off by a more 
p^^ful Qije^ wWjch I Cjaajkupt Mp hitving, to pajr 
J^rd .?ujd Mama* As they cQi»m^d themselves 
?9 velj> ;a;id smooth ovear the outward appearance 
into all that calmness, and prppriefey of behaviour 
J^h^t jrea^pn ^nd feligipn dict.^te, I am forced al- 
JMffst tp pry iritp .their hearts for ^e inward anxiply 
ffkjfih I WPUld SP iim rcJUeye ; I watph every look, 

• Mrs, Secker» the Bishop's wife, and sister to Dr. Benson, 
Bishop of Gloucester. She died eai-ly in this year. 

^9 an4 



«1(J every ju^jdijpn jsigb^ mi pxp. in dpubje mf^^ 
t^s$ at every myr mdf^oS^^y fi^}^t t^ I &i9i^ 

This is my ^ijtjiatign, byt flo pot ^ we^y f« 

Jia pa^icmlaf, Of hcjive, jvb^thei' y(^ wiH bejjgyg i|^ 
jor np^ .^ na|xiral cbf^r^ijess of jt^per, ^§ ^^ 
as of prjn^ifde, ^d ^ ?fcpJ?Ju4p p h^^^^^j 
^ to $cjp ^fiy objfic* ^ g beautifiiJ J^gfet, ih|a* 
:»r^)i with timfij^vp mp yefy good ?pi^fi|s. J ^ 
^jf^r tpday tl^a^ I jbajire ^e^ p; oil W§}ML¥f 
\j^ 9Uf ri4^s, ^n^ ^ad prig ik^% ;^i?§ ^e^^f 
^a§^t 'jT^ j^i^m <rf'QiWcegtPf feftyjfig m ^p 

do not me^i^iofi yx ymf }^\\^r oftg wffr^ of Jfap 
melancholy subject that fills mine, for I must shew 
^ fr pise I s^^ll4gpyjvf t^g^a of * gr^t pleaj^Sre; 
;^p if^ff^ l^av^ j^y gppd si^vig^ jltp give, ^h^(?b «i- 
deed I will endavoi^p f^^ ^ P^^^ yf>u hiu?J; |ivg |t 
little Mrs- Jenny, to enclose in a Letter to Jane. 

So far of my Letter I writ last night just at 
cine o'clock by the remnant of owl light, and I 
find it is scarce legible. Do not imitate me fori 
find I am much better tit giving precepts, than in 
setting examples. One thing however I would 
have you do lil^e ine: as my Letter has been all 

about 
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fttkJiil myself, priay let your's be all about yotirs^. 
'A& indifferent as I confess I am about most thingi, 
I want much to hear all that concerns you. The 
'health of your sister, and all your friends ;* tlie 
the state of your own Spirit* and fever; your placfe 
■of abode whether Enfield or London; your eirt- 
ploymenls, amusements, enlbarmssments, vexations^; 
•the state of your Correspondent* at Canterbury, 
^Bt enfin your thoughts upon all mannef of sulijects. 
'Having made so reasonable a derhaiid ^ I h^e 
%i6thitog mof e to do, but to tnakd yoa*'matny^'kihd 
tjoin^hmeht^ froih the tw6 Bishop^ ahd' Mama^ 
^hd to thank you, as 1 do ihost sihdcrely;' for tl^ 
%nanyl delightful houfs^,^ y6u was so fcihcf as to'spentf 
with me In -London, and for thinking it worth while 
*tb take bo mahy long waljcs for my sake; beKevel 
*^ Taih ndt Utigratefulj but am ever, &c* ' ^ '* 

; * P. SrPray Mrrite me a whole Volume of jrout 
•fcistory, and dwell on the formidable* dinner ;yb& 
Jiras going to this day se'eiinight • - ■' ' * ^'''• 

• ' • • » ' . "f ;. - f. 

r" r"-.' r .* *?r"tT * • ' . :.'.j» -/, '. »'i »' *5« **• 

^^ r'.:^^ n.l '.:.::,*•;:* c: ::f.; v:.:: ^^'^ ic;:t'>.4 
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Xias. CARTER Tb Miss TALBOT. 

Enfield^ Jtmt 14, 1748. 

I WAS extremely glad, dear MisiS Talbot, 
to receive a Goofirmation from yourself that you were 
all arrived safe at Cuddesden, but I should have 
been excessively restless to have waited till you 
told me so, and if I had not been so lucky as to find 
Mrs. Jenny at home, I must infallibly have called 
at the alehouse in hopes of getting- some informa^ 
tion from your goldfinch. You were very good to* 
make an excuse for not writing before, but as I 
knew you were all well, indeed, I had formed no 
kind of complaint against you ; though your Letters 
always come later, much later than I could wish ; 
I have this time the modesty to think it soopeJr than 
I deserve, and this sober reflection gives me the 
merit of bemg at least a very quiet Correspon* 
dent. 

You a3kihe ah account of my wholfe.life and 
cotiversatioQ eve: since you left London. I leave 
you to guess what -kind of dispositioft I was in 
after I had lost sight of the Bishop, of Oxford's 
coach, to make the formidable visit yoti enquire 
after; such a disposition however. a& xendeted it 

VOL. !• S no 
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no longer formidable, for I was too absent to feel 
liny of my usual terrors on such occasions. Thi» 
no doubt W6ts a very advantageous circumstance 
to my appearance; I believe I made a very heroical 
curtsy, and pronounced the word Ladyship, a fear- 
ful word to hesitating people, without trebling the 
fii^t sellable. As Miss Ward and I were just in 
the «a!ttie tiuftiour, and talked as little as might be, 
%f^Deptto each other, I can give you no account 
©f tb^tefet (rf the ccmipdny, except that one was a 
physician of sdch a marvellous odd name, that I 
'Ct)ncl\ided lie must be an acquisiintance of Mr. 
Taylor's, and entitled to one of the Bishop of Glou- 
cester's franks. In the evening my I^rd W. (not 
iadyW.) carried us to Ranelagh, I do not know 
"how I might have liked tiie place in a more giddy hu- 
4iiour, but it did not then strike me wi|ii aiiy agree- 
rible impression ; but indeed for thfe most part these 
-t&naultuous torch light entertamments are very apt 
40- ptttme in mind of the revel rodts of Comus* I 
•wag'Sest pleased with walking about the gardens, it 
was a delightful evening, and with two or three people 
1 Sfhoiilii have rtKiaght them quite ciiarming, but 
4hfese scenes tome lose much of their beauty and pro- 
priety in a'Ttioisy crowd. ^^ Softstilkiess aind liie 
Mght, and) the touches of sweet haimony" are na- 
turally adapted to a kind of discourse, vastly dif- 
'feriintiiiCtt tiimtof beaux and fine ladies. In tlie 
'-.T : ' room 
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todih wd md: wfth your friend, Biid my frieiiU, the 
fcrd^t of tb© woful countenance, Sir T. R. ^, who 
i^oks more WofoUy than ever, and is a mere ghogt 
:^nly think. what kind of an appearance that must 
^^e, which id but the ghost of Sir T. R. ! He enter- 
toined us with -tqa; and -with all that dismality of 
Ii3pect, tiiere i^rere so^aae very comical scenes passed 
.by wftyof fiiefisage between him and his former 
,4utcinea Lady Jingl^. This is a sobriquet of Miss 
Ward's, and adnriral&ly; p^Qper to ^the person to 
T/?fh(Mn it is applied, but I bdteve you are not, c^c- 
qiminted with -her. i; Miss Ward and I l^ft Qon 
Quixote, uttering prodigious , things on the subject 
of his passion to L. W. and Mrs. R. while we re- 
tidied quietly to .the further corner of the box, 
driink a quart of tea, and entertained ourselves 
with such kind of discourse as I believe is not often 
talked at Ranelagh* We returned to Hyde-park 
about eleven, and from thence I walked home* 
You will easily imagine at what part of Picadilly j 
'found it convenient to cros^ the way. What I did 
with myself Friday and Saturday I have forgot, 
except that I wrote part of a Letter to you. 

. » 

* Perhaps Sir Thomas Robinson is the gentleman alluded 
to. He was distinguished on account of his extreme tallness 
and thinness, by the name of long Sir Tho, R. The rest of 
the party was Lord Ward, with Mrs. Rooke and Miss Ward, 
his sisters, who were very intimate friends of Mrs. Carter. 

s ^ I am 
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t tm sorry that in all my walks I can gite you no 
account of Sancho, I looked for him very diligently 
all over Ranelagh, but he was not there. If you 
had dii-ected me in my travels through the (cities of 
London and Westminster to look for a stray pig, 
I should have expected to see the creature enter 4 
visiting room whither my evil genius directed me 
the day before I left London^ but I would not 
affront Sancho so highly as to look for him there; 
for as foolish an animal as Mrs. Talbot describes 
him, he would certainly have been ashamed to be 
seen in such company, as I was to my sonrow 
fated to support for seven or eight hours, for I most 
Unluckily engaged myself to dinner. This affair 
was the more vexatious as it happened amongst 
people with whom I had proposed to spend a 
very agreeable day, and who could talk very well 
if they pleased; but instead of that they applied 
themselves with uncommon industry, for the whole 
time to invent the most deplorable hottentot non- 
sense I ever heard. It must be a very sad sort fif* 
nqnsense indeed with which I ever find any incli- 
nation to quarrel, and this put me ^ectually out 
of humour, and I sat looking as miserable, and as 
much out of my element, as I fancy your poor 
goldfinch does at the alehouse. As there was 
an almost combination of ten people it signified 
nothing for me to s^it making dismal wry faces, for 

I got 
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X got nothing by expressing my dislike, but to be 
called names of fine lady, &c. &c- &c. &c. for of 
the et ceteras of nonsense there is no end. 

After a week of con3tant hurry of visiting and 
company, we came on Thursday to this place, 
where we spend our time more quietly, Mr. Wright 
is with us, and a clever lively woman who talks 
excellent French, but they depart to-day. I forgot 
to tell you, the Monday before we left town Mrs. 
Darby aQd I drank tea with Mr. Wright, Miss. 
Ward was to have been of the party, but was en- 
gaged before I could let her know it, so to be sure 
there is a spell set against her going there as well 
as your's. He shewed us all manner of worlds, 
and I believe Mrs. Talbot and you would have 
been pleased with his system of the universe, which 
is founded upon an hypothesis amazingly grand. 

I propose to myself a very great entertainment; 
in reading Dr. Young's Night Thoughts to my 
aunt, for on^ h^lf of them I have never read. I 
am not yet settled in any regular course of employ- 
ment, and J do not know when I shall, for next 
we^k we return tQ I^ondon to meet my sister. I 
innst beg pf you, my dear Mis^ Talbot, to make 
my mo$l; grateful acknowjedgonents to the Bishop 
of Oxford ^n4 Mrs. Talbot far their great good- 
n^s to me. You cannot say more to them on this 
|j4bjec| tban } , reajly feel^ for J am indebted tq 

them 
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them and to yourself on many accounts, and par* 
ticularly for some of the happiest hours I ever en- 
joyed in my whole life, the very remembrance of 
them will always give a pleasure vastly superior to 
most of the actual entertainments one meets with 
in the world. I have a vast deal of respect for 
you to convey to the Bishop of Gloucester, who 
will certainly make one of the figures in this fa* 
vourite picture of my imagination. Notwithstand- 
ing your want of due respect to the science of 
riddles, I have taken the pains to translate you one 
of Mr. Wright's, and I think you will find some^f 
the lines very pretty. Adieu ! &c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT, 

li)ndon, Junf 20, 

I TOO M ell foresaw what you ipust suflFer, 
not to expect you would own yourself convinced 
of a sensibility of which you appeared so sur- 
prizingly doubtful ; I was most sincerely affected, 
dear Miss Talbot, when I reflected on the distress 
I knew you would undergo, and yet it seemed go 
just and proper, that I could oot te)l how to wish 

4 ypu 
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5011 might "hot in some degree feel it. But alas! 
you will feel it too long, and the mournful set of 
images in which you indulge yourself, will I am 
afraid fall in too naturally with the general disposi- 
tion of your mind, for you to endeavour eflfectually 
to throw them of£ You will be inclined to thmk, 
that reason and religion are the only proper methods 
of relief; but to beings such as we are, these are 
no more to be depended on of themselves for re- 
moving the painful sensations of the heart, than 
for the cure of a fever. They are, no doubt, highly 
and indispensably necessary, to form a decency (rf 
behaviour, to calm the extravagancies of passion, 
^nd convince one that every tiling is right, but with 
all this conviction, and the most perfect resigilation 
imaginable may end in nothing better than a quiet 
unruffled melancholy. Neither religion nor reason 
can alter the constitution of human nature, which 
however patiently it may suffer, will not be argued 
out of feeling while it dwells upon the object that 
gives it pain. To prevent this some dissipation is 
absolutely necessary, and an endeavour t© interest 
oneself a little with what passes in the world. This 
is a remedy to which I know you will be very 
averse, as you have so industriously reasoned your- 
self into the persuasion of its being a duty to keep 
the mind entirely free from any real attention to 
my agreeable objects that surround it. I have 
' certainly 
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certainly a higher opinion of 3fOtir undefstandiiig^ 
than of that of any one person upon earth, snd 
yet I cannot help thinking you carry this virtue of 
indiflference too far. You have a set of notions 
highly adapted to a more perfect state of being, 
but perhaps it may not be right, to endeavour to 
disengage yourself from a connection with that to 
which you at present belong, nor to resolve against 
every engagement with the pleasures of human 
creatures, because they are not the pkasures of 
angels. I often feel a real concern in thinking 
where these refinements may end ; too probably I 
fear in depriving you of all the enjoyments of life, 
and leaving you sensible only of its pains; for 
whether you will always allow it, or no, sensibility 
in a high dt gree you most certainly have. Forgive 
me, dear Miss Talbot, for talking so freely on this 
subject, the only subject on which I ever heard 
you talk inconsistently. This solitary error, which 
appears in the judgement you sometimes pass on 
yourself, does certainly arise from a principle whict) 
does you the greatest honour, and commands the 
deepest veneration find esteem; but it may be 
carried too far, and that very inconsistency you 
sometimes discover, is a proof that it actually 
is so. 

I believe you aife as charitably disppsed to draw 
I my attention from the world, as I am to re?oncil^ 

yourf 



yovai'^ to It I expect the good advice you hwti 
promise me from Pascal^ and will carefully read 
it, pi*ovided however that you send it me in a se* 
parate pieqe of paper, for you cannot persuade ma 
it will make me amends for the loss of a single line 
in your letter. J read this book many years ago» 
when I was vastly inclined to ascetic noticwis, (a 
piece of intelligence which may perhaps sqirprize 
you) and the remembrance of the disposition I was 
then in, has ever since given me a dislike to an 
author who encouraged me in it, which is all that I 
can recollect about him. With regard to the par- 
ticular occasion \vheq you mentioned him to me, I 
am at present very e^sy. The only trouble I now 
feel about it, and tliat is greatly lessened, is, that 
when I meet with any little vexations from the rest; 
of my friends, I am apt to draw an unlucky com-* 
parison between these, and that constant cheerful- 
ness and ease with which I used to convei*S9 with a 
person, who, to speak with more moderation of 
her character than it most truly deserves, had at 
least top much careless good-nature either to give, 
or feel, those little idle groundless disquietudes, 
with which people are so apt sometimes to teize 
those whom they most sincerely love. Our very 
quarrels were vastly amusing, for we sometimes 
ysed to quarrel, but with so little resentment oik 
^ther side, and the debate carried on in such ^ 
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pecuKai- style, that it only serve* u* for diVeiTsioh; 
As to my Correspondent for wiKmi you enquire, 
things go on mighty quiet arid well, and no new 
subject of complaint against -me* I am a little 
uneasy, however, from her absolute silence about 
my answer to her Letter which she has never re- 
ceived ; I should be vexed if it fell into any other 
persons hands, who might perhaps be witty enough 
to laugh at a trifling weakness without any regard 
to her general good sense, and her virtues, which 
are really a great many, and alt self-acquired,, which 
adds much to their value under all the disadvantage 
6f a wrong education. It seems very absurd in 
me to entertain you with this long detail, but you 
desired to have a history of myself and friends, so 
I think I am very moderate in not writing the lives 
and characters of half a dozen more. 

I have been in a state of absolute solitude ever 
since yesterday morning, when my aunt went to 
London to meet my mother and sister, and I am 
left behind to entertain Mr. Vere *, and some friends 
he is to bring 'down to-night. I should have greatly 
enjoyed this lonely situation for a day or two, if I 

• The late James Vere, Esq. of Bishopsgftte-street and 
Edmonton, a silk merchant, in partnership with Mrs. Carter's 
uncle, who had married his sister. He was author of a 
** Physical and moral Enquiry into tlie Causes of that internal 
Restlessness/' &c. London, 1778. 
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was in a slatfe'bf'fnind capalBfe^bT' enjoying any*' 
thing. I expecl Mr. Vere every/ mbihcnt, and' 
dread to Hear the account he may brihg me of my 
sister, and I stBl more dread, what a longer time- 
may produce; arid yet tiiese fears may perhaps 
prove groundless, and unreasonable, but in such'" 
a sad suspense it is surely impossible to be at ease. 

I am much happier than I was when I was 
obliged to quit you at Enfield. Mr. Girle has been 
with my sister, and does not say any thing dis- 
couraging of her disorder, nor talk of any of those 
painful operations with which my thoughts have 
been for some time so terribly alarmed. She is at 
present, I thank God, very well, but she has for 
a long time often had intervals of ease, and I 
cannot help still feeling much apprehension that 
she may relapse, and make Mr. Girle alter his 
opinion of her* case ; but I will endeavour to get 
the better of them, for I believe they are wrong 
and ungrateful to Providence, That she is alive, 
^nd has any tolerable enjoyment of living, is a 
blessing much beyond what the great danger she 
was at first in, gave me any reason to hope. I 
will leave this subject, and tell you a marvellous 
odd story, my sister has related to me concerning 
Miss Ethelinda Lynch. 

One evening as a Miss Gray, whom I never 
heard of but uppn this occasion, was walking 

through 



through ^ ctefisters at Canterbury, $he met « 
geatleman» who presented a pistol to her, and said, 
he would immediately shoot her, if she did not 
follow him I the poor girl was too much terrified, 
to make any resistancei and he led her to a more 
xetired plape, and then told her he was most dis- 
tractedly jnl love with Miss E- Lynch, and was re- 
vived to have her dead or alive, and that if she 
and aqother person did not contrive to bring her to 
that very plaqe th? next Thursday night for him to 
run away with her, he would certainly rack her ta 
death. Miss Gray would have excused herself, by 
her being utterly unknown to the lady, but her ar- 
guments were to no purpose ; he told her not to 
flatter herself, if she did not hear from him imme- 
diately, that she should escape, for he would most 
infallibly destroy her. He gave her two Letters, 
one of which was addressed to herself, with no 
very civil superscription, and was to the same 
purpose of threatening, &c. as his discourse; the 
other was addressed to Miss L. He then told her 
she must go the next day to the choir, and make a 
particular signal, at which he would immediately 
leave the church, and by this mean^ ahe might know 
him again. As soon as Misa Gray had got Qut of 
the clutches of this Don Furioso, she went and 
related the whole affair to the DQant, who desired 
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l^he would keep her appointment at church, which 
she did. The stranger appeared, she made the 
signal, be jiefb the church, -aqd^liag n^er been seen 
nor heard of since. A strange, foolish upshot to 
such an itnportuit^looking story. The Dean hag 
sent to every public place in the town, and <ie- 
scribed, his pe^on, but no such 'man has ever been 
seen or heard of. Various are the conjectures 
about this very unaccountable afiair, but by all the 
circumstances it certainly appears, the man was 
mad I heartily ^ pity the people concerned. Miss 
Gray, it seems, is afraid to put her head (Hit of 
doors for fear of the rack ; and I had a Letter 
from poor £thelinda to-day, who is in all manner 
of terrors, but tells me it would require a ream of * 
paper to write the particulars. It is probable you 
may be tired with the length of my story, but it 
was so singular I could not resist the temptition, 
and if it was xsxA past mhinight it is not improbat^ 
you might have half a doz^ more, but: lis it ifl^ I 
must cmclude, &c. 
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Mms TALBOT TO Mrs: GARTER. 

> i CuddcBden, /tf/jr 4, 1748. 

• . ■ ' 

1 

' HitKX I am> (dear Misd- .Carter, deterr 
mined to answer your two delightfol 'Letter^ which 
I had purposed domg lodg s^o^ but always put cS 
dll to-morrow, and who kassw wiiat tOhSionrow is 
or shall produce? fc^r since that intientian and this 
act I have had a week s pareathesb oi absolute 
indolence, insipidity, and uselesaness; raj^ii^ in- 
cessantly for victuals and drink, sleeping md frigtrt* 
^ening those I love too well ever to wish to alaiin, 
firing all tiie horses and grooms in lije country with 
4^iding about bow d' yeing^ in this bitotUng sun, to 
tl^ poor lady, who, iorsooth, was laid up with the 
"chitdish disorder of the cfaicken-pox* I am now, 
1 thank* ^dd, getting fpcetty well again, though it 
is but to-day I have been allowed to diae helaw. 
I thought of you two or three times much to my 
mortification, for while I lay to be looked at with 
my most wofuUy spotted face, peeping out of that 
Gothic night-cap that you could so little tolerate, 
even when I put it on with my very best looks, I 
could not help recollecting your aversion to my 
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k a tiight^cap of your invention. 
^ But, ' dear * Miss Cttrter, why do you mih im 
more attached* tiiaiVt'am to the irorld, ^hei^^lAg 
slightest disorder reduces one, in so short a 'tim^^ 
to so ld\r andfiO'vvt^tehed a state of being? I feel 
great and lively gi^atStud^ that I hat^e any place at 
all m it^^arid that^X-am continued' in it among such 
fi4ends/*^«nli may feopfe-^ to = mate them some little 
fenifends fdr dif AuS^l^ttis I baVe giVeH theiw. -I 
im ffiarikftil«JM«fe, TlcWe it, I ettjt^ it with ch^er- 
fiilnesfe; ^ttd itl*y'tri-i!rfaf)rovte it to 1*ie utntost. Do 
not, d6ar Miss Gsirter, ' complirtiWat trie Wjith'^tOBe 
subliiiie idea^'ahd 'Aoble principles ypii so flatter- 
ingly attribute t6 me. ' I do not pretend to be above 
the' World, but a variety of ' circtimstattces have 
contributed to set me at a (fistaticie from it. ' Directed 
by that guiding eye, which d^tainly saw that nefiifer 
I should have been too. liablis t6 be entangled,* aiwi 
too weak to disengage myself; convinced by blbsmi 
experieiifce^ I only wish to keep my distance. But 
surely tti^re is no innocent ddight or* relief to humam 
weakness that I will not most thankfully stoop 
from the proudest contemplation to pick upj tad 
stick it in my bosom like any damask rose. Only 
trifles I would look upon as trifles, and Aol sublet 
myself to be really hurt by tli^m; por^ vMoisi<k:i 
ever, if I could help it, suffer my ^maginatk3«::iD 
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swell any jfil^isore beyond its mtoral size, for fear 
it should also in proportion enerease the attendant 
pain beyond what I have the strength to bean I 
cannot copy Pascal this titnei but I will not 
forget it 

I am very much obliged to you for entermg into 
all the particulars I desired you, both about yourself 
and your friends. I rejoice greatly at the good 
account you give me of your ststen I am much 
interested for Miss Etbelinda and Miss Gray, and 
l<mg to know the sequel of so strange a story. I 
thank, you for visiting Mr^. Wr%ht» and for sending 
me the poetical riddle upon Time. I absolve you 
entirely for your question, which was so far from 
offending against truth, that I think it was a shield 
very cleveiiy thrown before her to prevent every 
attack. I am persuaded, if people did but employ 
half the skill and genius in avoiding falsehoods, or 
tnaking necessary truths appear graceful, that they 
employ in a vcfry different wretched way, conver-, 
sation would be quite a di&rent thing. Adieu for 
the present I have so lately got t|ie use of my 
eyes again, that I must not be too free with them ; 
but I must, before I leave off, tell you how much 
my mother admires your last Letter, and hopes we 
are both of us much the better for it Thqugb we 
have had, you know, another very considerable 
jihock since we came here, in the heavy and sudden 
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diitress oftKe Pordaiid family, and though our 
own rcmembmnces here are too dear and too pleas- 
ing not to attend us continually, yet are we cheer* 
ful, thankful, and really enjoy ourselves and one 
another, our books, our employments, our flowers, 
and rural scenes very well. Pray in your next, do 
tiot say any thing on the melancholy subject that 
would prevent my showing it to my lord, for it 
really went bitterly against me to secrete your last^ 
especially as the story of poor Miss Ethelinda was 
too amusing not to be told him. ^; 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

London, July 13, 1748., 

You cannot tell, dear Miss Talbot, how 
rejoiced I am to hear the good news of your reco- 
very, unless you know how very sure I was you 
had been sick ; for your long silence had made me 
cttFtain of it, mid I was at Enfield *, where I had 
no possible means of enquiring, for to be sure it 
i$ the quietest place under the cope of heaven, and 

* Where her unck*a country hcuae was sit«ated. 
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lasp sJhent 'as %e regions of sleep* -I.tlid iwt <?flK€ 
-hear a. cocjc crow, a hog gruiit> nor a cow k>w 
-withotrt, nor so n;nich as a dock or a de^th-watcji 
ito' interrupt the silence within. I had a great cq- 
riosity tojramble -a little about tlie ^XHintiy, but 
ctras.dbcouraged from thi3 adventurous attenjpVby 
?fearfal accounts:t>f straggling damsels being picked 
riip by ; errant knights^ and caiTied to enchanted 
.tcastlea, so that I did not yenture beyond theg^rd^ij, 
:ii range;mudi too small for the extent qf my.^eniij^ ; 
however, I provided.myself with a boe long.^^o.u^ 
to reach to the antipodes, and notably began clear- 
ing away the weeds. On Friday I was summoned 
ItonCohdori, "lihd was m hopes my sister would have 
staid a few days with me, but it was otherwise 
decreed^ and -they left no living wight except the 
cat and myself to take care of my uncle, as your 
friend Mr. Vere is gone to Coventry. 

To be sure, of all solitudes a solitude in London 
' is the worst, ivhere there is not sb much as a view 
'H)f the sun, moon, and stars -^ttt Entertain 6he. 
^"tto^VeVer, under ^ir th^se disagreeable circutti- 
'itances' 1 am not much given' tothe'vdpours. -I 

• cbllect^ uround me all niatmw'of books,- draWJfegs, 
'work-bags, and authors in all l&nguage^; of soifee 

* 1 read the 'pr^feces; - of others the- c6nclusfeHsf ^a 
manner of reading which you will imagine does 
not tend much to my irnprOtehieht; ' but alas! 
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Irembliiig iierye$ and an aching Ijead a.re mutih 
greater bars |o knowledge than the heaviest weight 
of dullness (and I have enough^ oif that too\ and 
are not to he removed by the utmost efforts of iri- 
{Justry. ]fut then they are a subject for patieric^ 
|tn3 jeally some gatience is jiecessary to^ ittake^ dnd 
s^u^port Su<:h a restless desire of improvement^ 
withrth^ tQrmenting incapatity of attaining ji Do 
^ou Jhink such a gentle remedy as half a dozen 
J?lisjtef 13 would do one any good? ' '. /' . \ 
^ / Pray, dear Miss Talbot, are you all quiet iti 
^Oxfordshire? If you are, you can have no idea of 
the uproar occasioned here by the eclipse, and the 
i^tran^ frights under which pieople labour. One is 
stunned a^ day with the bawfing of lamentable 
prppbecies, and a form of prayer/ Some' run aw^y 
from London, and others, deeming it the safest 
place, come to it, andreally such as one would 
imagine should have, more seh^eJ The beggars in 
the streets actually insult folks who refuse to give 
them small beer, by clapping, their har^ds^ and 
threatening them that the day bf judgment willbe 
next Thursday. Others, ag I find by a diialbgueT 
o^erbeard in a neighbouring court, are of opinion> 
^hat all the women in |the w^orld, only, are to die* 
Such a/e our apprehensions in the cityl ' And 'I 
lately heard in $t. James's place, that a lady, oil 
re'ceivlnff an ihvit^^tioh for a rouf, excused herself, by 
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thinking it really not decent to play cards on that 
day ; so perhaps she thinks it more decent to put 

I it off till Sunday. 

^" I was greatly pleased with a sermon I heard last 
Sunday at Spitalfields church, where there- is a 
vast congregation of the lower sort of people. I 
could not help esteeming the preacher for his good- 
natured attempt to free poor, ignorant, harmless 
folks from the foolish alarms they are thrown into 
by those wicked, lying prognosticators, who go 
yelling about the streets, and endeavouring to 
dismay the hearts of Christijeths with the " signs 
;6f the heavens," those pagan terrors. Now I am 
talking of sermons, I must .tell you how extremely 
1 was delighted with a volume of Mr. Seed's^ 
There is such a delicacy of sentiment, and so much 
elegance in the turn of expression, as is realty 
quite, enchanting. Not but there are some ob-% 

. jections to be made, particularly the too fi-equent 
use of similes, which are often no more than 
pitoyable concetti, very improper for religious 
-subjects* 

Well, I have just drank my solitary tea in spfte 
of the promise of a fine lady, who had made me 
- hope for her company"; but as she is a fin6 lady, 
'tis no great wonder she should break her word. I 
believe, however, she is provided with a reasonable 
excuse, as it is very probable ^hk may be engaged 
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in altering her will. You must know, this acquaint-* 
ance of mine, besides the other impertinences essen- 
tial to the character of a fine lady, has moreover a 
peculiar kind of vanity, which displays itself in a 
perpetual alteration of her last will and testament* 
for which purpose 'tis probable she contracts with a 
lawyer by the yean *Tis not that the woman has 
any love for the people she puts in, or real resent- 
ment against those she scratches out, but she is de- 
termined upon all occasions to show the power she 
has to dispose of a large estate, and people who 
would get any thing by her must catch her at her 
last gasp, 

I must tell you what a mortal fright I have been 
in about my dear fan. You must know, in the 
vanity of my heart, I had a great mind the fan 
should be seen, so I laid it upon the table, to hear 
what my aunt would say about it, as she has a 
most excellent taste in these things. She seemed 
quite astonished I should have such a creditable 
thing belonging to me, for she knows I should 
sooner fan myself with a cabbage-leaf than lay out 
any sum of money, in ornaments, that would buy 
a book. She admired it so very much, that 1 could 
not resist telling her you gave it me ; but 'tis im- 
possible to tell you the fright I wa3 in, when, after 
paying all manner of fine things, she proceeded to 
give it half s^ dozra fashionable ftirts. , Had I been 
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^Iven to squalling I should have raised the neigh- 
bourhood ; as it was, I stood making the inost de* 
plorable wry faces that were ever seeri, vpwing in 
my own n^ind, that if it fortunately escaped unhurt 
tliis time, I would never ageiin trust it in hands rude 
enough to suppose such a treasure was meant to 
be played with. Miss Lynch has heard nothing 
more of her Orlando. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesdcn, July 26, 1748. 

Are yoq still, dear Miss Carter, in the 
most forlorn ana joyless of all deserts — ^^a London 
solitude? or do you breathe again a freer air aiporig 
the nettle groves ol Enfield ? Be your situation what 
it will, are your nerves and spirits better.^ When 
they i^re good, the desert smiles and blooms, and 
pvery place is happy. Indeed I most sincerely 
pitit'd you for a turn of thought, which you vefy 
strongly express, and I have often very strongly 
and painiuliy felt, a restless and insatiable desil-o 
of improvement, and such a sense of the nothing* 
Ijess of all one thinks, xmd does/ aqd' can do, as 
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4Maps .ev^y. piirsyit. But ujK>n icfter consideration 
of tiiis subject I have a| l^t ?atis$ed myself wittj 
the persy^ion, that pur business in this state of 
l^eing is only to ain^ at improvement ^nd iafprmar 
tion ; and that, p.s the attainment of it in apy satis- 
factory degree is res^ved to u. better, we ought to 
sit down here contented, if we find ourselves bu( 
in a teachable and diligent state of ipind, and have 
i;ea§on to believe that we do our b^t> l^t that best 
i^e never so poor. Life would not be fiUied up with 
^0 many necessary trifles if employments of dignity 
and real wprth were the things belonging to us ; 
but as pride Qfid vanity are perhaps our strongest 
and most d^ng^rous natural bent, it was highly lit 
w should be perpetually reminded what poor crea- 
ti4rej3 we are. A right and good disposition of 
wind is the highest improvernent we are capable of 
pjiaki^tg here, and to the attainment of thi^ all 
^5Mir ^nfirmitijes, alltiie interruptions pf our favourite 
^Studies, 351II that we nsually reckon hindrances, dis.- 
4resse;s, or disadvp-ntage?, abundantly contribute. 
I hppe this is ,npt a 4ulV indolent scheme, for I do 
4^t in Xk^ l^s^^st mgan that ppp should lay a^side the 
hpblest pursuits of knowledge that do not lie too 
ifar .out of %hi way, but that only, whenever we find 
Hhem (by what means soever) actually PuVoif our 
reach, our nnncjs should feel^ no distvjei^. . ^ Tis 0x- 
^eUentfor the poor illiterate animal to be comforting 
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you for the narrowness of your knowledge j but 
seriously, I do it upon the principle, tha| those 
who know the most are most sensible of their ig* 
norance. Adieu ! I will go take a sunshine even- 
ing walk in the long gallery, and if my thoughts 
should prove bad companions, a book shall amuse 
them into good humour. 

My book has been Pascal*; and I fancy, if you 
had walked with me, we should have agreed very 
tolerably in our thoughts of him. The thing that 
left a disagreeable impression on your mind, must 
have been his life, which presents one with so 
gloomy a scheme of goodness, as W)uld make any 
body very unhappy that should think to imitate 
him. But in his book itself, wherever I have dipped 
accidentally, it has given nie the highest pleasure* 
What he says of the grandeur et mis^re of human 
nature, tjken both together, seem to me to give 
the justest notions of life, nor is it at all painful to 
consider the dark side of this prospect, when biife 
knows that sinless things are by wilful folly put 
out of their due course, t^e sunshine is to be con- 
tinually gaining ground, and the shades vanishing 

* The author of the well-kaown snd higfaly-celfbrated 
" Lettres Pi'ovinciale^;" but the work to which Ml^ Talb^^ 
seems to allude was probably a posthumous publication, under 
the title of ** Pens^et dc Mons. Pascal." He died m \662. 
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before it, till at last the poor wretched creepii^ 
animal throws off all its imperfections, and shines 
out in full dignity and lustre. But even then, though 
€very such perfected being will deserve great de- 
grees of love and esteem, no one will surely, or 
lean deserve such a strong and partial attachment, 
ks is by some friendly and affectionate hearts and 
lively imaginations thought due to the poor insect 
here. Affection, tenderness, compassion, care, 
sympathy in joys and sorrows, every sentiment 
and every expression of kindness, and goodwill, 
are due to all our fellow-creatures; and more espe- 
cially to those with whom friendship or relation has 
happily united us. But to center all our joys, and 
hopes, all our fears, and anxieties, in any human 
object, so as to make the happiness of our lives 
depend solely or chiefly upon that; to raise our 
affections to their utmost height, to add to them ail 
the heightening! of imagination, and fix all this in 
a fairy world of our own — ^This is surely to put 
oneself in a state of mind very unsuitable to the 
orders of Providence, the nature of this world, and 
its short-lived inhabitants. This is my long com- 
ment on the passage I promised to copy out, and 
now here it is. 

" II est injuste qu'on s attache, quoi qu on le 
fasse avec plaisir, et volontail-ement : je tromperols 
ceux en qui je feral nailre ce desir, car je ne suis 

la 
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la fysk dt peraonc^, et nai 4t quoi U satisfakef 
Ne fluis je pas prAte k oiourir? et aiqsi Tobjet d§ 
leur altacbemont mourra done ?'' 

I give yoH only part, the whole is gqod ; hut 

yet tliis excellent man, and most superior genius^ 

drew very wrong consequences from tliese right 

Iprinciples, and for fear of being too much beloved, 

aecHB to me to have grown into a harshness, and 

.ausferity of behaviour to his friends, that must ia 

% very blameable degree have given them uneasi- 

,M6S. Let but |iuman creatures be beloved like 

human creature*, and there is no danger of goirig 

.400 far; and surely it is one of the highest duties 

{for people to ^•cnder themselves as amiable as they 

'iftn. But a^ for those who make idols of their 

^«id«| J think they deserve no more toleration 

tbfin yov w)uld allow to those who treat, and kis^, 

!lMid taik to their dqgs tuid cats as if they were 

^: 1 1{ cannot have done yet with my friend Pascal, 

for J do hi^ly admire him as a genius, love him as 

'>a#aint, and pity him as a papist. Tis quite ter^ 

flble and amazing to see how he renounc€;d his un- 

\ derstanding, hia^ease, and his life, froni auch wrong 

principles, as but in any thing but matter of duty, 

..^e could not but have seen the absurdity of. That 

.«ver, it, should come into any one's imagination, that 

^;^ rf^ounqe, all; thip gonafort^ and aQcpn^modatiopa 



of life, and to shut one's eyes on all the fair beau* 
ties of this world, was the way to raise our love, 
and gratitude to the beneficent author ! Yet this is 
the comfortless horrid doctrine of btriqt popery, 
and those igood hearts that have been awed by it 
into ^rror and wretchedhess, deserve equal compas- 
sion and esteem. 

You will piEJrhap's thinlc this a gloomy Letter, but 
from being low spirited lately, those ideas, which, 
9S you Justly say, one wouid not be without, have 
dwelt a g&od deaf on my memory, Biit I can 
easily see a. way when one is in tolerable health of 
'reconciling %he tnbst tender afFecti6tis, and most 
grateful rehmembriEinde of lost friends, with thte 
'nidst sprightly theerfultii^ss. It is bat from a prin- 
ciple of duty to keep oneself full^ latid iyr<!>pdriy 
employed, and the mind will feel a continual satis- 
faction, like the vigour of youth and health,, while 
melancholy fancy will never find a moment vacant 
for its soothing syren song. 

I %vas quite* delighted Virti'^yotir-'dccbiirit of the 

eclipse. Pray have you seen Tan merveilleux, and 

is it worth my while to send for it? Pray what 

profession do you' intend -to ^talfe *bp?^ Some fine 

'Mies^have puxzletl rhe, mfd*air<:>xlfeNli^1rfe,'vCith 

> Fj^enchtlddlfe, tvhich ISbrid'to fcfh to^ini -biift ^ 
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J'ai vfl, et en sais un temoin croyable, 
Un jeun enfant armi d'nn fer vainquear, 
Le bandeau sur les yeux, tenter Tassaut d'un coeurn 

Qui parotssoit inexpugnable. 
Bient6t apr^, le front 61ev6 dans I'air^ 

D'yne voix iciatante, il cbantoit sa victoire, 

Et pour en celebrer la gloire, 
II sembloit pour temoins vouloir tout Tunivefs. 
Quel est done cet Enfant, dont j'adroire I'audace? 
Ce n'est pas Cupidon« Cela vous embarasse. 

I am quite ashamed of all the fine things you 
say about a fan, unworthy either of the giver or 
receiver. I am so far recovered as to be going to 
our assembly next Friday. 



}iuB. CARTER TO Miss TALBOT. 

London, Jvg. 5, 1748* 

As it may not be. absolutely for one^^ 
credit to subscribe implicitly to the judgioent of 
fine ladies, nor lUtogetber prudent to declare against 
it, I send you Fannie merveilleuse to speak for 
itself; if you have ever read that odd comical book 

Acajou 
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!A.cajdu fet 2trphile^^ you w9I find some hints^ tflketi 
from thence. - . 

I am much obliged to you, dear Miss Talbot, for 
your excellent comment on Pascal. If unfortu- 
nately* for him you had hot quoted his own text, 
from a belief that you had only honestly repre- 
sented his meaning, I shotifd have been tempted 
to haye^gOne through the whole book ; but there are 
some paintiers^ whatever 'the originals, who make 
^11 their pictures angels : and yotf Nseetn to make 
every author yoii qudte speack good^ense. I mudi 
question whether I should not wiiie a book myself, 
if you would write' a commeilt onit En attendant, 
I am going in the spirit of controversy to oppose 
this favourite author of your's, who seems, to have 
founded his notions of duty rather on the basis of 
a severe and gloomy temper, than on the cheerful, 
, social, good-natured spirit of the Gospel. He is 
ho\ve\^er ftiost highly to be esteemed and compas^ 
sionated, for having turned the edge of that seve- 
rity chiefly on his own ease; and his character in 
many respects deserved the greatest esteem. 
Well but concerning the passage in question, which 
to me appears to contain a great deal of false rea- 
soning. " On ne doit pas s'attacher, car on n'est 
la fin de personne — La fin de tout fetre, ei^t le bon- 
heur. Or le plaisir, Taffection qui resulte de la 
contemplation, et de la participation des vertus, et 

des 



nous sommes engages, est un des plug nolDjes, ^t 
,^jPj|p3 ra}§anng.l)le^ ?pujr9j^ ^u.^^^^n^^^r huniain. 
^^U^ij^ s'^^^^^^tj)^/u ^sonpefijent de M^^^ 

^ftfc^^qu'il Sjpit iniupt^ %^'9^ fsttdifii^e. 11 n'est 
.pf^? .J?6p€«ig|^r,e. pour j^sti^er ^cet^aU^ch^in^nt^ (|u'op 

§pit 1^ ^iji dl<?; S)?§ f^i^ip- lis suffilf fiue Fon .soit ,con- 
Q^\^§ ffOf^Jfi^ ^nippi^ft ji.^^Jf ^r bQp^ei^^r, et coipa^e 
^^1^ ^t injiji^te.Qf^e i;^ .^9Hli^j!te 4^^e r^tirer dc 
^^j^ 9*tepM8, ,^t d(C (eur j^^^i^srrrrL^^ I^us [fart 
,.^gs, .violences j^^ I'on %it .^Ijei jC9n«titut^^^^ la 
^jffj^ta^ ^i|^afnie,|fit^V^x ^e^yp^s de Ip SQcietj? I^,^"?!^!® 
^fl^tm <jlje . I'jd^e q^ quelqu^s vi^io^^iires ^k^^ se 
y^^jt fo^fqp^s ,d'\in ^p^r tf^ecM^/|ir d? P q^i 
cjjf pjfs^te dans^upL.meprjs 4^.vertus, ,et un 61oigijie- 
-;^fi^OLt du cofnpi^roe,(}e ^ur seiqblables, comine des 
j^H^s €;h^ti^s, ^t miserabJies. M.afs, i|s ne content 
, ;j>9p. que QC^t a . cette xntfjo^e nature hunjaine tout 

.pi^ir^l^e, et ch^tife quelle soit, qju'on est obligd 

.pour toutes ces belles ^{peculations q^u'on . tourne 

^rqntre elle. La meilleure representetipn (^ue nous 
. 4Kiuvposnous faire4es perfections morales de Dieu, 

j^^ itire deleur Unsiges dans I'esprit 4e rbpmime-;^ 

. " M^Js il,est injuste que I'pn s^'att^ache, ,par ce (jjie 
. npus m9^urrons f* — rcela ^e reppnd fort naturelle- 

inpnt i^ax-^ous revwrqns. ;Ne faut il p^ jouir de 
^ s^s.ajnis, pendant qu'ils spnt^-yec nous, . parce qu'il 
^^p^ut.^xriyer que Ton soit oblJig^ de fai^'e un vpjra^, 
Z-.^ ' " 4 " ^ " ' ■■■■'•'-' '■'■" et 
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' .%k)dej8^J)eiBt pour^qubhiue teqpe^d'ffix. \ ^y^ii,attftplK>* 

' fmenfe qui nq'porteroit p«s/sc«5 vuens pUis loiiHt que Jlp 

'tojrabew, $eroit indigos \d'uri ^^ iflamor^ej. JV^ 

coiwae-tm 6ta|; d^agb^ m|ii§.Q0^pfl[^;ei^jfij|t^f)9- 
^yemeM, Qomnie u^^. pftrtip-de, V4tQmH^jr Ji'oj^- 
' tion cfc la- tnQft:^^e feit ^'ieaa. Qn n^ j^^g^dej^ . 
!ws artttii.<jQ>nfne{pgrdu§; cjuaisj se^leipe^tTarm^a^ 
^^rteai^'d.^oiA. n0«3.;dfvoni3 bkntdt les ^iiivr^j.,^^t 

^ ^bo0k; ui\gQod 1*19^^1; .Hi^ ^itlgiq fp f eleasfe yo^u 
\+fl3oiri &ift wyetdi<^ tpp^nch, Uuti I rtbojiight it Jbut 
vpurq c(^iH|da^j>?e WiqAian-el with .Mr- Pascal in 

his own langu^ci. ! . . <• > ^ 

' : I aq».t^ot tSQ b^^ppyias to be running wild hr the 
-nettle [groTes of E|i6^d, but airvj{igyi;Miipg for breajh 
• 10 the vSmoke of .Loindon. Tins is^ sad confinement 

for my: active geniiJ3, hoxvaver Lr^d, write, ,s^, 
\ play^. hop, aod -aioftjise/ myself ^*s wejl a^ J r.oan : 
. andevery aftesrnoon.'Wilk as.if I was b^witcjjfd, to 
rkeep.niyBelf inheal^bf -You wouk} ha.ve.piti^ j»e 

•yesterday ; a friend a^t Deal req^st^ ^^P^ i^unt 
V up. some money. ..How could anyii^o^tjtl^^^pppse 1 

\had)a genius for getting .money) J-Ip^eyer, a^^ay I 
' p«)stbdr through all manner of bji$ places itoXempn 

StrefetJ.lthe ioan ceceiyed i^e as Ih^iighi I was <pome 

to cut his throat, and steal all he had. . He was 

.the very image of old Gripe in the play; he 
./ •« looked 
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looked over his books, scolded me, and at last tdd 
me I might get money where I could, for he bad 
none for me ; it was lucky for me I did net let my 
sjnrits evaporate by boxing his ears, for I needed 
them all to carry me to Uhcoln's Inn, where my 
'i^ext application was to be made. Instead of the 
sour, contracted visage of old Gripe, here I met a 
smSing, round faced, fresh-coloured, cherubimicai 
young man, who immediately gave me all I asked, 
upon condition of my writing such a receipt as he 
dictated ; this I did, and hope I have not got into a 
hanging scrape, for he threatened an arrest if the 
money was not paid, so who knows but you may 
hear of me peeping through a grate. , 
* Your riddle has extremely puzzted me, and 1 
am utterly unable to find it out, which to me, who 
love a riddle to my heart, is a very mortifying 
*^ing. You enquire what profession. I mean to 
take up in this Ann^e Merveilleuse ; I have duly 
considered the point, and can find but one I am 
fit for, which b, trudging over hill and dale, fi*om 
county to county, in quality of a raree-show man. 
My solitude is next week to be turned into hurry 
and company ; after having had the house to my- 
sdf so long, I doubt I shall feel trightaied, and 
run into holes and corners like a wild kitten. 
Adieul &c 

Miss 



Um TALBOT to Mrs. CAHtMiI 

Cuddeidetii i^«r^4 S; 1748/ 

Ma^t thanks to you, dear Miss Carter^ 
^r your pacquet with I'an merveiUeux, it has mor- 
tified my English vunity a good deal* It is A 
whimsical thing enough, and makes one smile^ 
But, thought I, to be sure our choice J^ngllsh ge- 
niuses, who were beforehand in this subject^ mudi 
needs outdo this French bagatelle in sterling wit 
So pray, sir, be so good (to a gentleman who was 
with us) to look it out for me. If ever you read it 
you may easily guess that a very few pages sufficed 
me of such water-wit, and indeed the French de« 
licacy appeared to great advantage, compaied with 
the English coarseness. The only French books t 
can absolutely not read are French tragedies, pro-^ 
perly so called, at least Cr6billon^s, which I haV<( 
heard commended, and have been looking over tKds 
summer. Things so overchai^ged with plot, so 
stiffened virith rhyme, so larded with gallantry-— 
You can have no idea what an intricate thing hei 
has made of Zenobia, so nobly elegant in Metas<* 
tasio's siiiq[>licity. The French paragraph in your 
last gitve me great pleasure. We are too near 
agreed^ I fancy^ to carry, on a controversial Cor-^ 
yoL» h \^ ' t/ respoxjr 
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respondence. Let the attachment but be mocTe^ 
rated by a sens^ of superior duty, and kej^t calm 
by reason, and an ease ©f tenfpei^'aiidT! will de- 
ligbjt myself as^ i^wb as you please with those 
dawmngs of excellence, which appear among us, 
poor creatures, even iil\his^ our infarit sfate of being j 
and will own with }6f(\l\ gratitude/'thkt ftiendship" 
^nd just affection give the happirfess sttid dighity to 
human life, and lay the first foiindation'fer j6ys 
that shall survive it. But suteiy tliefe is mote need 
of nioderating,. and regulating, than heightening 
these dispositions which are so liable to run wild. 
Partial FohdriesSy misplaced trusi, vam hopes, bitti2r 
(Jisappbintments, endless anxieties, comfor^esa 
sorrows, and sometiriies resentment towards others, 
sometimes utter despondency in ourselves, pretty 
fturely follow these unhappy errors. ' Let the highest 
affection be fixed above this world, and every other 
will ri^e in just proportion, and the harmony qf life 
6e complete. ' ' Y^ * 

AH that in Pascal is unsociable, harsh, arid gloomy,* 
r utterlj^ (lisclaim, and T baVe^' eveii 9(OTietlmes 
thought our favourite Mrs. Rowe* went ia good 

** * This censtfre seems tather tiro sWAtp " -Mrs.^'ftowrtjjp^ft^ 
th iiafyef b(ien natumlly of a ietf^ Bflectim^Os^ va&ddrtfd^Of ^ 
cji)|jerful temper*, -H^V attaebrn^t^;weteiV^ W?n^^B^w^K 
l^cj^ husband lived, ^t, least. shc(,,(>n]jpyed, this l|fe^ Hioii^h sh^; 
always looked forward with joy Ofyi KopV td ^* better* * ^ * 



^b\ t^o far in sliunniiig the Cheerful engagements 

Of tife, and nourishifig a: disgust and hatred of it» 

These things are dorie with a vary good naeanin^ 

blit stirely a naistakeh oiie; ahd* while we are conr 

liaued in this world, we oii^t thankfully to make^ 

and thiiik, and speak ttie bestof every thing in it^ 

thai k intiodeht ; cam«ioh good breediiig and good* 

hMufe teacli us this kind of be&aviour at. the most 

bf dinetry etiWrtttirimeat Aat is made for tw; An* 

Shall this fair world have been fbrmed with such exr 

i|ttisit)eart, land ittexhattetible bounty piirely fbi: \i% 

aM tMfe ]kh §6 ta;t6Mlj pr^enn^ by an SVerr 

t*iifeshfet tVo^ldende^ OTty to te dislUced afid raiW 

Utj tod m far as we^cdn itad dare, storiied) ahd re- 

ftis6d? WieM, Are we Agreed dow ? , 0^ will ydU tafke 

the other side of the questiori ? l^oor wrfitehe^ ctife*- 

tures that we ai'e, the b^st of us are forced to run 

a little wrong on the right side, lest we should err 

too fitr on the other, and more dangerous. Yet 

indeed we hkve much in us too that is iioble and^ 

amiable, arid the thtboght £hat ti^sS exc'fellcincies 

Shall in due time be perfected by the Giver of them; 

and made for ever to ^proach nearer their divine 

briginal, m^ raakfe u$ iimidst aU our infirmities 

iftlric rbuttd upon orife ahbthei* with joy; fondopss, ani, 

ttdraicafOion: I#n therefore, aiteaWe ^riehumakic 

ycleped Mss Garter^ Ac, 
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P. S. Next week are Oxford race^ whkbiiri^ 
ther I Bball go to or ctot, I know no more, than 
whether I have a mind to go to them ; I am sadly 
afratid I have, for I do not think it a right tafite, or 
a rational idea. Regiurd for human ex^eiladcei if I 
had it not ir^ the tendeiest degree, I shouid be in- 
excusable, who have had, and I tfaaisik God still 
liave, th£ imequaHed happiness of such friends. 
^ui Va eonduit; nouscdnduim. Periiaps of all the 
notions of future happiness none is so intelligible 
to the human mind, and heart, as that of meeting 
again in joy those dear friends, we^itber hAve Lost, 
or may lose, never to part again, ahd ]^t UQdoiib&- 
ediy even this is low, to what tmr improved natures 
will be capable of. I must leave off, or my P. S. 
will be as long as my Letter. 



Miss TALBOT to Mas. CART£Jl. 

Cuddesden, Oct. 10, 174S. 

It i^ aft age, dear Miss Garter, since I 

-have writtew to you, but this fine weather tempts 

lis to tiJce so much exercise we have no time for 

. any^thing else; I say us, for my La»d rides wiA 

tne every day, and we th^ik it has done him a great 

deii 



deal- of goodr Not a day passes over, my head 
urithout some of those saddening reflections my last 
was full of, but those remembrances that go nearest 
the heart do not really hurt the mind that has learnt 
to iooLbeyond them, and every event of this lifq ; 
npr do. Aey hinder its very cheerful enjoyment o£ 
t^se a^ngj^ which it knows it is its duty to rejoic!^ 
in. As/qi^ me, I am grown a, vexy tolerable horse* 
woman,, and majke no more noise of riding ^xt^en 
iDtiles of a morning, than you do of walking ten. 
Besides^.our daily rides^jve have been to see several 
fine places; Stowe for one, which is to be sure 
worth seeing, when one lives within twenty miles 
of it, but; there are many in Oxfordshire I think 
more beautiful. It is however very ^lagnificent, 
and is both decaying and improving every day. 
One of my late exploits has been vej^^turing myself a 
whole night in a mo^ed castle "^^y that; does. really 
look as if a gianit, oi: %t least a score of knights 
armed cap-a-pi6 were to sally out over the draw- 
Itfldge, My errand there was to look at Jupiter 

• Sberborn Castle, the seat of the Earl of Macclesfield,^one 
of tte finest speciniens of the old baronial castle thab is yet 
remaining* The word chateau is improperly applied to it 
by Mis$ T^bot, as its present meaning is only^a country' 

through 



through one of Mr/ }Iuygehs*s* long telescopes-^ 
which is this sumiiier in possession of Lord Mac* 
(ilesfield, the hospitable and learned owner of this 
romantic chateau. I saw that bright planet in 
perfection; but what 'ai^ all these sights?*— Merc 
walking on a terrace that seei(ns boundlessly long, 
and gives one the greatest desire to go St great way 
6n it, and into the beautiful cbuntry tftat -seems to 
open beyond it, -and before one Kai gone ten yardsj 
finding bnieself on^thebrinfc of an ftnjias^able ha-ha-. 
But what matters it, if tliere is among thoise things 
that properly belong to us, more than enough tq 
employ to tlie utmost every faculty we possess, in 
their present unimproved state. Hereafter perhaps 
we may fi'eely expatiate among ^11 these planetary 
worlds. I was lopking this morning on 'the last 
chapter in the book lately pfublished of Mr. Mafc- 
Lauripst, an4 was delightecj ^nd, struclc with it 
most peculiarly. The subject of i| is tl^e highest 

* A celebrated mathema^cian and astronomer, who pade 
great improvements iq the art of polishing glasses for tele-., 
scopes, itnd may, be caUcd the Herschell pf the seventee/jtli 
century. 

t Perhaps the work alluded tq, may be Macl^rin's Answer 
to Bishop Berkeley's '^ Analyst," which was published iij 
^742; but the editor has not an opportunity of consulting the 
work itself. 

and 



^nd^^oljlciBt th£it cam, be chpsaij and in c^ne^palj;^9f 

|t, lie is mcntiomng Ihq reasons thyj: may b§ draw 

JiQm the ^u^iorily of mir capacities, ai)d desire^^, 

jto any <)f thek prCi^CBt objects^ io convince us, th^t 

this state is but. tl^e iqlitncy j>f our being. His 

heart seems io^^^^ with tlie i^ou^ht of what glo- 

.fioLis aiid delightful scenes may be for ever o-pening 

tiipon US5 in an unknown eternity- — WhcQ, abruptly 

^the chapter breaks otf, and ft'om a circumstantje 

^i^eqtioae^ in his life, one finds that this bfeak, wa^ 

*fcis^ltis^ fare.well tQ mortaj things, and within a few 

JiQurs of his entering on the reality, pf what is in 

J^i^ book, a most sublime aiid pleasing speculation, 

Ji^ve you read the Livqs of the Popes*? Wbata 

^hocking story is that of Hypatia 1 We have upon 

iJ^e whole read very little this year; the studious 

^Ixe leisure season is now wniing, and instead of 

^eiiJQying it here, w^e shall be in tietestaila, X^ndon. 

How verv different a situation of njind did I use to 

be in at this time of the year! ,mor,e, mu(;b more of 

aiixiety in it I confess— but tlie remerabrance of 

that anxiety is dear ajid pleasing tq me^ /VVith 

J wli^t different sentypepts did I then see the Jre^s 

grp^ bare, and the leav^es, scattered by tbq wiajl. 

* Probably Power's. The story of Hypatia, and its mise- 
rable cjatastropbe, may be fpund in the Biographical Dic^* 
tionary, 

How 
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flow did I use U wclcdme the «weet hours of peace^ 
retlrementi and domestic qukt — ^To look forwart^ 
through thf ee or four months, and joyfully detet* 
fnSne to make the best of them; enlivening the still 
0cene with every pleasing thought, and every cheer- 
ful employment As I much feared for the suffer- 
ings that January; brought with it, to her who now 
shall never suffer more, so I doubly pleased myself 
with looking on to all the days that would ^e her 
pleasure and many, I thank God, were these 
happy diays* Now when I walk by the roots qf 
those early spring flowers, which^ used generally iq 
^ome sunshine day before we went, to put oul 
their silken heads, ^nd be ga&ered for her, who 
had a taste for every elegance ; I look upon them 

• ^very foolishly perhaps, but ^ery littte circum* 

stance that we used to hoafd up as it were, for the 
delight of those months, that must now be spent 
so differently, is part of a treasure become useless, 
and will somethnes force a sigh, though reason and 
duty check it inunediately. Remember, dear Misf 
Carter, in your answer not to notice this latter pa^ 
pf mine, and do pot blame me for an indulgence 
which affords me great delight, and which I^ ou) 
twt very seldom gjve myself, 



Mm. 
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\ Mas- CAETEB to Miss TALBOZ 

London, Oct. 22, 1748. 

As-I am kmnoderateiy fatigued with writ* 
4ng twelve Letters, 'tfa surely very reasonaHe to 
refresh myself with writing the thirteenth to dear 
Miss Talbot, to tell her how much I rejoice that 
both my Lord and her have been so well employed, 
and hope your Iwalths will benefit greatiy by it I 
greatly admire your courageous spirit which ki defi- 
ance of Grim Slay-good, Giant Despair, and Miss 
MucJi afraid his daughter, and all the giants and giant* 
esses' one reads of in books, would enable you to 
venture yourself a night in that same formidable en« 
chanted castle. I envy your situation there, mther 
more than in the gardens of Stowe. I find some 
small degree of impatience for your coming to 
town, which pei^cfly reconciles me t0 the loss of 
the country, and few things besides your conver- 
satioa could console, or make me amends for not 
seeing the last falling leaf, and enjoying every ray 
of autumnal sunshine. J was delighted yesterday 
in walking through the park, to see something that 
looked like trees, though they are by no means 
such tree as flourish in our Kentish fields, which still 
look gay, in all the veirdure of spring, ^d do npt 

q.ppf ar 
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istppcar as if they dreaded any December, In my 
walk homewards^ I called on an acquaintance, 
who has hnrt me whenever I hdke ■ thought ^f her 
since; she appeared , to me in a dying way. It is 
a person to whom I have po particular attachment, 
but it .mik»5 me v quitf^/ iqd^iiQhQly Jg^ think, she 
:ta3*ia all probability thrown mv»y b^iT life frpm .f^ 
'dcpipraUe slavery to the woyW.f On tlije princifilp 
*»be has^ harassed out a cwsfitution^ which a ,pfvf- 
.4feiit management might h^ve^ renc^erpd to^^rablQ, 
hy the feshipnajble extrayaganca of h\e hours, aa4 
-racketkig parties, of what is c^llfid pleasure, and to 
vrbich-she had no temptation but custom, nor any 
Ttojoyment, but ip the satisfaction of her consci- 
ence, thai she \haa performed tke, indispenspblfi 
duties of a fine lady; and yet ^i^ ^.ens^ entirely 
ignorant how. such a task as this .should r^ndiev hex 
weak^ and languid. Jt seems a great defej[:t ia 
^most treatises of morality and rule* of ^Qtipn, that 
one meets, with no arguments dra\yn^from the rne^ 
• thanical part of the human conaitit^.tion. It would 
j^mrely be an useful endeavour to coi^mce people^ 
>that thei'e.is^buta djeterminat^ q^iantity. ^f spirits 
assigned to their shar^ and if they i¥>ll lavish 
these away in an undue naanner, ^nd to u|ipro:^t- 
able purpoi^s, 'it is not to be wopdared Uifii^ assist- 
ance shoald fail^in carrying on the neojBSS^ry fenc-t 
'tions* of Itfe^ This is a> point of ig^truction qs 

needful 



needful to those who pursue the most lau^Iable, a$ 
those who weary themselves in the most worthless 
schemes;' ^ntrit is fot want of a due atterftion to 
th^Jiflfiit^cippwe^rs of gtction that oqe of^en finds 
good people exclaiming against the wretchedness 
@,nd ij^perfectic^ of life, merely because they find 
themselves disappointed in their endeavours to run 
greater lengt;l^§ than the i^ture of tl\eir constitu* 
tion. and the order of Providence ever de^i^ned 
thepfi.^ Anii tlm^ the ' pnilospphct as effectually 
^rrjB^i^ns the will of Keg.ven for not indulging him 
^n ;an oi}trage of wi^domj as the libeitiiie doe| 
whep he finds him3elf checked in a career of folly, 
1 hav^ ^Inqost wrote myself blind, and in order not 
]fp contradict my ou n sage maxims, must leave 
you. We are all going to be turned upside down. 
j^y, uncle and Mr, Vere are go^ig to parL I wish 
ttje hurr^ was over, tliQUgh I am to bp mightily 
pleased with our new house^ as ilr Vere says it 
is a very magnanimous house; \\s but a little way 
frgm here, 
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Miss TALBOT tp Mns. CARTER. 

Piccadilly, \Ni». ♦, 17«. 

;_H£R£ I am, dear Miss Carter, and l^re 
you may find me to-morrow or Sunday, or when- 
ever you will be so good as to call. We break&st 
and sup at nine^ and dine at three, except Sundistys, 
when we geners^ly, dine atone. Now T have told 
vou our hours once for all, pray make practical 
inferences accordingly. We came to town last 
Saturday, but I would not send for you till we 
were put of the. emBarrj^ of trunks and boxes, 
and at leisure to i-eceiye you a little civilly, which 
with son^e grief of mind I think we never have 
done yet. Adieu! Whenever you aire so good as 
(0 come, be assured we shall all be heartily glad to 
see you, 



Mrs^ 
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Mas. CARTER to Miss TALBOT. 

HY DEAR MISS TALBOT, 

Canterbury^ AprU 15» 174Sf« : 

I GOT safe to this place on Thmsday 
night) after as pleasant a journey as could happen 
to way body who hates every coach in the world 
.but one. As tlie con^mon stage was full, we set 
out in a creditable-looking landau, and only four 
pa3sengers:j « consisting of two of the quietest, gen« 
tlest Frenchwomen I ever met with, and one who 
seemed to be a good kind of an English bodyj but 
somewhat appreliensive of accidences; and a very 
untoward accidence was certauily our fate, for 
while we were rejoicing at the easiness of our con- 
veyance, and greatly disposed to be pleased with 
each other, 'tis not to be imagined the supreme 
consternation that appeared in all our faces, when 
at the ead of two miles w€ beheld the fattest and 
most magnificent of all gentlewomen, who with a 
most boisterous air demanded admittance, which 
nobody : seemied willii^ to grant her; but however, 
in a most vident pasdon she forced her way, and 
'in an ini^tant occupied three quarters of the coach. 
The poor Fran^o^es appeared absolutely overcome, 

and 
1 
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iihci without resistance were drbve into the smallest 
6{ all corners, with great meekness observing, As-^ 
sur^metit cette femme agft tr^s feaVali^merit. For 
itiy owh part, I could not help wishing for Lucian's 
Menippus *i to diWst.1;h6 gb<id WOhian of her 
superfluities; for, if he had strijjped her of the 
pompous, gold brocade, and the bed-gown over 
thatj and the velviet cloak' that c6reted tlie bed- 
gown, she might have ibeen rcfdiided to the mo^ 
'derate size? of arty two 61' ^i*te' genttewoiitert of 
thes^ degenerate days^ arid h^r fellow-tt^veUtfers' been 
greatly fdieved. Ho\)ris5Ver,i was tfblV^ed tb Hfer 'fot^ 
more diversion than 1 expected, knd* laughed Very 
heartily all. thfe wa^, which to b6 fetli*cf itti Very 
ru^e; but 'there was no fear of ibSshm^' h^, fcTr 
on observing the miserable wry faces of iiiost^ (^ 
theiothpaby, she declared that let folks 166ft, or 
sdy what they wbuld, it was alwa/i hkt riiife to Be 
at Her ease, which accordingly Ishe most strictly c3b- 
serVed/aiid' fbr about ihirty-'m'iles squeezed pbot' 
sufferfog people to death ' witli ■ th^ most perfect 
jcomposufe to herself. * At Rvychestet Ouf coA^iry 
Was changed^ and t met M^fth some bf my-<^Wfi 

ffow thi^thQ,^\u^ctep,vfiX\k.s^ l^re degfivcd 

.j>f ail their superfluities both 6fdit aii^ nat^^^^^ * v^ . a 

friend^ 
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friends, and from (hence to Canteibury was faudl- 
ably employed in defending the cambric act, and 
declaiming agaiiist smuggling, without^ I believe, 
makiiifif one convert. Ever since I canie here^I 
have B(^eu wandering about, and' making a tbou- 
aand unnecessary engagements. I am so glad to 
«ee people, that in the blundering joy of my heart; 
When they are so civil* to desire to see me again;; 
I never fail to promise 'them, notwithstanding ther 
speech Miss Hall takes such infinite pains to toak^ 
me get by heartV'by way'bf signification that 'tis 
impossible for me to ^ pay so many dbzen visits, 19 
so many' dozen friends^, ih so short a time, espe- 
cially if I'wiil spend whole hours in exhorting folks 
to rise early in the morning and take 'care of ffieir 
health. I go to Deal on Wednesday, and ^ha!l 
hope tQ have an account of the naasqueradG' (if 
you do go to it) ,ahd of your dress. 

.; . Jill; • . : . . .. . \ : . .• . 

' 'Miss tAI^BOT^d'K'f lis. CARTER. * 

^ 'G ON E^ iiear IMiss Carter ! and how,' ana 
why ! What a change Vf scheme! How "'cgime'lt 
aboyt? ha4 you a good journey? how do you do? 

are 
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iBtre you in good spirits? does Deal and spring lodk 
in high beauty:^ do you a little, yet not too Inuch^ 
regret London and all its gaieties? Why would 
you not come in that last evening, since you would 
not let fne thank you in all our names for tlie many, 
many delightful hours you gave us in the midst of 
our London hurries and perplexities ; they will, I 
hope, be over this week; a most tiresome week i^ 
is likely to be. How weary I am of this tumultu* 
gus life! yet somewhat amused with it too, and 
should be extremely so if I had leisure to sit down 
one day out of four, or one hour out of six, to re- 
flect and speculate upon it as I could wish. 

My mother Js, thank God, so much better that 
I went last night with a safe conscience to see 
Merope. Tis a bad play, but a most admirable 
and interesting story, and incomparably well acted. 
I went one morning of last week, quite chid there 
by my lord and my mother, to the Vauxhall music 
We went by water, and returned in a coach throug|b 
Fulham by a beautiful counti^y, sweet as spring 
could make it The crowd was astonishing, but 
not terrible. I took it for granted you was ther^, 
though among 8000 people we did not happen to 
meet one another. Dr. Potter was there, looking 
and enquiring for you. So much (and inde^ too 
much) for the history of this idle me. 

Jprit 
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April QQ. 
tt may seem strange, but liiy having receiVed 
from you a Letter, for which I am much obliged, 
is, the reason I have not sent this, as you wish for 
some account of the fireworks *, which I most 
sincerely regret you did not stay to see. God be 
thanked^ we all came safe back from the perils of 
Thursday night, and I hear but of two or three 
accidents among the whole multitude of people. I 
never saw a more perfect orderliness ; we had no 
crowd going or coming, and our places were excel- 
lent. My poor mother suffered much from her 
terror when the pavillion took fire in too good ear- 
nest, which took off all her ideas of pleasure, and 
mine were much lessoned of course. We were at 
home by twelve. My lord was so good as to go 
with us, and was a great comfort among all our 
fears. The sight was really magnificent and fine 
so far as it went, and I wished we could have had 
the whole, as indeed we had not half. Alas ! even 
for that half two lives were lost; and I cannot help 
pitying Mr. Frederick and the Italians, who must 
have had their whole hearts in this thing they had 
been so long preparing. Adieu ! I am so busy 



*r 



♦ On account of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. They were 
exhibited in the Green Park> and supposed to be the finest 
lever seen in this country. 

VOL, !• X preparing 
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preparing for ^londay, I can add no more bu^ 
&c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, 3Iay 5, 17^9- 

You were extremely good, dear Miss 
Talbot, in giving me an account of the perils you 
went through last xveck, and I hope to hear you 
have with equal safety got through the formidable 
difficulties attending the important affair of the 
masquerade, wliich must certainly have been a 
grievous task to such odd, out-of-the-way people 
as you, to whom nothing but good sense and the 
true purposes of living are an amusement, and all 
the gay Ixigatelle^s of folly immense labour and vex- 
ation of spirit. 

I spent a most agreeable week at Canterbury, 
and the very affecting pleasure after a long absence, 
of seeing and conversing with people whom I have 
the utmost reason to lov^e and esteem, carried me 
through a constant hurry w^ith great spirit ; and a 
spinnet at ahnost every house I went to kept me 
from talking myself to death. On Wednesday I 

took 
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took my place in the Deal coach, but oil finding 
it stuffed with six queer-looking people, in a hot 
dusty, day, it was agreed that the man should take 
irie up at the end of some miles, where he was to 
discharge one of his passengers ; but it seems he 
took it so much in dudgeon that I should resist his 
persuasions of making the seventh, that he drove 
quite away, and left me to trudge on ; so I pro* 
cured an honest country lad to accompany mCj. 
and performed the sixteen miles with great alacrity, 
only now and then reposing on a green bank, and 
under a shady tree, where I treated myself and my 
Swain with plumb cake. This strange expedition, 
wliich certainly did me more good than harm, 
would have been much more agreeable to me than 
that wretched coach, if it had not been for the 
la^mentable fright the knowledge t)f it has thrown 
Miss Hall into. I have been obliged to send her 
reiterated accounts that I am not dead, but she does 
not yet seem to be perfectly convinced ; I fancy, 
thefeforc, it will be riecessary to send her a cer- 
tifi^te, signed by the minister and churchwardens, 
to prove that dead people do not write Letters, an4 
that I am alive and looking. • 

Here is a great charm in ease after so tiiucK 
hurry. My little quiet room is set to rights, all 
my affairs are arranged in their proper classes, I 
sit down and enjoy all my playthings with much 

X g . tranquilUty^ 
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tranquillity, and look upon myself as much settled 
in the world as the varying nature of that world 
will admit ; for as to the being regularly settled 
toy where but in the grave, it is a ch'cumstance, 
whatever the notable folks may say about it, of 
which I have very little notion. 

^ly little brother and sister do not suffer me to 
want employment; they are jwst now- under my 
care, but it is not a fatiguing charge, as rieither of 
them are very dull, but one is inexpressibly volatile. 
He skips and dances, and plays all manner of 
monkey tricks, while he is sayiilg hid lesson; butf 
as this activity is no impediment to his leai^ng, f 
never interriipt h1\n. He eJcefcises my whole con- 
ti*ivance to prevent his running in the streets, and 
dure much contrivance is necessary to find employ- 
ment for a lively boy. I have racked my invention* 
all manner of ways to divert him. He is allowed 
the full use of looking over 'eveiy picture-book vet 
my closet, and to stun my head by playing dver all 
bis tops and whips, &c. in my chamber 'j but of alt 
this he is soon tired. At len^h I have hit xkpon a 
lucky expedient, by setting him to draw perpefidi* 
culars and triangles. A scale and compasses ar© 
playthings that entertain him with suffieient variety^ 
and keep him as quiet and as well-pleased as heart 
eouM wish. 

Yaii 
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You would have been diverted in seeing how I 
was tormented this afternoon by insinuations of 
designs from a man who certainly has none, and it 
was mere malice, for he is the quietest and most 
peaceable creature that walks on the face of the 
earth, and has absolutely no meaning about me or 
anybody else ; however, as I have been convinced 
that one is not perfectly secure on this side an hun- 
dred, it will be quite prudent in me, by way of 
precaution, to learn to swim ; having run away from 
matrimonial schemes as far as dry land goes, my 
next step must be into the sea. If by the gaieties 
of London you would have me regret, you are just 
enough to mean those dear, delightful hours I spent 
in conversations the most congenial to my ideas of 
perfection, I do indeed regret them ; but as to any 
others, they were dashed with too strong a tincture 
of bitters to leave any very agreeable impression 
behind ; I regret them not. 

Pray let me hear from you soon. You cannot 
think how I quarrel with the lilies of the valley, 
because I cannot by a wish place them in Mrs. 
Talbot's window. This Letter is so long, that L 
think you must send it with Tom Jones to be read 
in the country. 



Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER, 

Cuddcsdcn, Maj/ 22, 1749. 

Had my journey into Oxfordshire, my 
dear Miss Carter, been half as worth teliing as 
your's into Kent, you would have bad my thanks 
long ago ; but as the terrors of th^ first fire-works 
were over, and you did not know I went to the 
eecond, and as I had found out that masquerades 
were very safe harmless things, I thought you would 
be in no manner of pain about me. After all the 
fine compliments you have made me on tiie un- 
^uitableness of trifling amusements to my better 
taste— -alas for me ! how shall I bring my pride 
down to own, that the masquerade really amused 
me? I will not tell you at least, thattiie prepara- 
tions for this grand affair were not very vexatious 
to me; to have such a set of nonsensical ideas 
running in one's h^ad for a fortnight before ]May- 
day, and I am afraid a full week after, was really 
provoking. Is it not more so that I should be so 
vain of my dress as to have a kind of second-hand 
amusement in describing it to you ? But you know 
dress is the thing of all others for which I have the 
least genius ; I therefore depended on my friends 
ftnd the people of the warehouse, but they were all 
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masquerade mad, and had no time to think of me. 
On Monday morning I had no one thing provided 
but an old fan and two pair of new shoes, a hopeful 
beginning ; but I kept myself quiet, and by nine at 
night my dress was compleated. I know no other 
name to give it than a paysanne de la Romancie. 
The waistcoat was white, slightly trimmed with 
gold, and such sleeves, so scalloped, so laced, 
that nothing but Lady Betty ModishV scarf ever 
equalled them ; the under sleeve was close to the 
wrist, with little Bruxelles ruffles tied with red 
ribband ; the petticoat was white, with a rich brocade 
border, gpld and colours; a white and gold muslin 
apron, tied up on one side with red ribband (these 
wxre lent me by Lady Anson) ; the same ^coloured 
ribbands tied my waistcoat ; and a bouquet of myitle 
on one side was all the ornament of my dress. A 
Vandyke handkerchief, most indescribably pretty, 
of wdiite Cyprus, with a narrxD^v gold fringe, and a 
pearl necklace. A hat of tlie same, with a hatband 
of flow^ers, and the cyprus glittering with gold and* 
spangles; the hat turned up on one side, and 
fastened with a red knot, arid my diamond solitaire. 
These are still to be seen for a penny apiece, tfee 
rest of my borrowed plumes being returned to the 
right Owners. I should have mentioned a hoop 
rationally small, and a black mask. But th^ chain 
^i my thoughts has been grievously intes^rupted by 

various 
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various country employments that haye called me 
away in the midst of these important descriptions. 
My mother thanks you for your kind thoughts 
' about the lilies j and indeed, to say truth, her 
window was much neglected after you went, and 
had fewer supplies of flowers than ^ny unmasque- 
raded daughter would have provided for her. I 
am glad to find the town has not quite spoiled me, 
but that 1 settle agajn to my country employments 
with as hi^ a taste as ever; yet but two nights 
|)efore I left town I thought it impossible to sup 
before eleven. The Bishop of Gloucester comes 
to us to-morrow for a week. You may imagine us 
a}l as happy as you please, enjoying his company 
in this charming place, with all the leisure an4 
quiet I haye been sighing for all the winter. I have 
just been reading some curious discourses by £^ 
famous Abbate Salyini, in which a doubt is moved, 
if Pallas were to marry, who she should chuse ? — ' 
and this man (to be sure you corresponded with him 
as well as poor Mons. Barretier) has married her 
to — who dp you think? even to Captain Mars. 
Alas, for poor Apollo and all his humble votaries \ 
The more I read Tom Jones, the morel detest 
him, and admire Clarissa Harlowe — ^yet there are 
in it things that must touch and please every good 
^ heart, and probe to the quick inany a bad oije, 
5 an^ 
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and* humour that it h impossible not to laugh «t 
Adieu ! 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT, 

Deal, JuM 20, 1749. 

Have you concluded, dear Miss Talbol^ 
that I was run away, or that I had determined ta 
translate all Epictetus before I sent you any, 
Alas ! the scraps enclosed will prove how idle I 
have been ; but I have been ill, and this is about 
the time of year my mother makes h^r round of 
visits, which serve for the rest of the year. She 
sets out about three, and remaiijs fixt to one chair 
till sunset. It is not, however, expected for nfie 
. to hold out the whole time. I should certainly 
conqlude I had lost the power of motion, and 
fancy myself bedridden. Are you blest in Oxford- 
shire with a warmer climate than we are ? At Deal 
we absolutely freeze, and sunshine skies and green 
trees affect, one no more than they would by seeing 
them at Christmas in a picture. I was delighted 
with the description of your dress, and heartily 
wish I had seen you in it; but mistake me not, 'tis 
you and not the dress I would have seen. 

I am 
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I am nt present so extreiTi3ly indolent (an evil 
that will encrease and not diminish) that if my 
very fantome could be brought by much wishing, 
'tis ten to one whether I might have tlie heart to 
bestow it, which is saying a great deal, if you had 
an idea what sort of an object this same fantome 
is, which you certainly have not, by your rallying 
me so about a .Captain. A plume and a cockade 
never once entered into his composition, and to any 
of the Captams of this world, who have fallen in 
my way, he bears not the least resemblance. You 
would certainly have been much nearer the figure 
of my fancy, if, instead of a blustering hero, you 
had represented him as gentle and elegant as Mrs. 
Rowe's Ph'locles *, and, whatever you may thmk 
of it, almost as serious too. But now I have men- 
tioned heroes, and in no very civil fashion, 'tis but 
jiist I should retract my epithet in favour of one 
with whom I am greatly delighted, who is no other • 
than Eumenes. There is something so amiably 
modest and quiet in his character, so very unlike . 
the character of tragedy heroes, that if it were only 
on his account I should be a little disposed to 
quarrel with you for calling Merope a bad play. 
The author, to be sure, has been guilty of one es- 
sential fault in not assigning this gentle youth to 

* See her ** Six Letters from Laura to Aurelia.'' 
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fiottie such quiet, peaceable person as you or ine^ 
instead of delivering hiin up to the violent gentle- 
woman, who was for ** storming attentions ear." 
IMy vanity is really not equal to the insolent com- 
parison I have made, so I take shame to myself 
and ask your pardon, 

^ I am sorry to find you so outrageous about poor 
Tom Jones ; he is no doubt an imperfect, but not a 
detestable character, with all that honesty, good- 
nature, and generosity of temper. Though nobody 
can adinire Clarissa more than I do ; yet with all 
our partiality, I am afraid, it must be confessed, 
that Fielding's book is the most natural representar 
tion 01 what passes in the world^ and of the bizarre- 
ries which arise from the mixture of good and bad^ 
which makes up the composition of most folks. 
Richardson has no doubt a very good hand at paint- 
ing excellence, but there is a strange awkwardness 
and extravagance in his vicious characters. To be 
sure, poor man, he had read in a book, or heard 
some one say, there was such a thing in the world 
as wickeilness, but being totally ignorant iii what 
manner the said wickedness operates upon the 
human heart, and what checks and restraints it 
meets with to prevent its ever being perfectly uni- 
form and Consistent in any one character, he has 
diawn such a monster, as I hope never existed in 
Uii?rtal shape, for to the honour of human nature, 

an4 
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and the gracious Author of it, be it spoken, Clarissa 
is an infinitely more imitable character, than Love- 
lace, or the Harlowes. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Piccadilly, Nov. 4, 1749. 

I AM ashamed, dear Miss Carter, to 
think how long ago your Letter is dated, but various 
causes must plead ipy excuse. We have been a 
fortnight in this noisy town, oh, how I wish for 
you ; but possibly you are happier where you are, 
for wherever you are, you must be surrounded with 
friends, it is impossible to know and not to love and 
esteem you more and more. Happy you doubtless 
are at home, but happier would you be were you 
to change it for a home, more properly your own, 
with one well chosen friend for life ; for thpugh one 
is apt to attach oneself fondly to scenes one has 
been any time fixed in, yet certainly that is not the 
kind of happiness intended for us, in this change-? 
able state, where action, improvement, and a con-r 
tinual progress is our allotted part. In this our 
short travelling day we should go as far, and take 
in as great a variety of prospects, and diffuse any 

good 
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good inflaence we may have as wide as we c^n. 
The more connections w^e make here, the more 
friends we shall have to rejoice with hereafter in a 
permanent state of felicity, looking back with them 
to those perplexed scenes of h aman life, in which 
we have assisted and comforted each other. Humfin 
creatures are not like plants to grow only in one 
spot, but flourish the better for every proper chanate 
of place. 

Tis time I should talk to you about -the kind 
and obliging perseverance you exert for my sake,. 
I admire Epictetus more and more every day, and( 
this last chapter about storks* nests especially. 
There is a nobleness in its simplicity very striking. 
A superiority of thought, and shortness of ex- 
pression, that makes both my mother and me wish 
for more. It is but fair to tell you we copy your 
papers into a little book, so you need not return 
them. I wish I could deserve half your goodness — 
But the fig-tree must have time to grow good for 
any thing. All I entreat is that you will not write 
and make your head ach for our sakes. 

Poor Lady Carpenter, at w hose house I had ^the 
satisfaction of meeting you, is in the deepest distress 
dnd affliction, for the loss of a very good husband, 
whom she tenderly loved. In that very room where 

♦ See Book I. Ch. 28. Sect. 3. 

* . we 
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%t have seen her so happy, she now entirely liv^iSf^ 
and passes many bitter days and nights. Her 
daughter never leaves her, and keeps up a frame 
of mmd that is truly admirable, the justest mixture 
of tender affection, and that cheerful spirit, that is 
so important a part of duty^ and is necessary to the 
very going on of life. What a stock of christian 
fortitude ought persons to lay in early in life, that 
they may not sink under its unavoidable evils, but 
go on conquering, and rejoicing to the very end. 
A very different temper this from stoical insensibi- 
lity, but possessing all the advantages of which that 
vainly Ix)asts. I imagine before you receive this, 
you will have received Mr. Upton's Arrian from 
my Lord/ 

I must tell you why the Princesses birtb-dayia 
not kept on Monday, because it will give you a 
new degree of respect, and affection for the King. 
The 20th, it seems, was the day of the Queen's 
death, and he always^ consecrates it to her remem* 
bi-ance ia the most serious, and affectionate manner* 

J)€c. 5, 1749. 

The French actors I believe are decamping* 
Begging pardon of my dear countrymen, whom 
eveu as a mob I love, and honour, I do not like 
this savage selfish kind of inhospitable spirit among 
Qur common, people, any more tlian I do the foreign 

fopperiei 
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fopperies of our fine Paris haunters. But one is a 
good corrective for the other. 

Lord Trentham is 134 a head to-day, and will 
probably carry it. As this has been made such a 
violent party affair I am glad it goes thus. Mr. 
Justice Fielding has published a most excellent 
charge, with which I am much pleased. 

Voltaire has just published (at least it is just 
come over) w^ith his Semiramis, the foolisl>est» 
idlest, coarsest critique upon Hamlet that ever 
was*. He seems not to have entered into the 
meaning of any one scene. The only French book 
I hav^e of late been charmed with, is the Memoirs 
of Racine, and his Letters published by his son ; 
in which he appears to have been a character su- 
perior to all learning and poetry, one of. the most 
amiable good liien, religious, friendly, domestic, 
public spirited ; and his very wealcnesses are to be 
revered, though an over scrupulousness cramped 
his genius-, and tied him down too closely for some 
years tq mere domestic life. Have you seen this 
pretty book ? 

* Voltaire received afterwards a sufficient correction for his 
vaoity from the elegant pen of Mrs. Montague, in her well 
known Essa/. 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Dec. l6, 1749. 

I DO not wonder at any impertinence 
Voltaire can utter, after having affirmed that the^ 
English have no genius for poetry. I have not seen 
Racine's Memoirs nor any other French book for 
an age, except Telliamed, which seemed to me so 
heavy, and obscure, that I could not read it. 
What sort of a performance is the second history 
of Tom Jones ? I do not know whether you may 
think I am likely to profit much by Mrs. Phillips's *, 
but my evenings next week are to be employed in 
hearing it read. Most people here give it a high 
characten 

Thougli I am generally pn the side of our gover- 
nors, I at present heartily join with that venerable 
public spirited body of people, the British mob ; 
and you must say a great many very handsome 
things of Lord Trenthamf, before I can agree with 

you 

* Probably the Memoirs of *Con. Phillips; £^ book which 
at that time made some noise, but which has long since sunk 
into merited contempt. 

t Afterward Marquis of Stafford ; the famous contest here 
alluded to between him and Sir George Vandcput is well 

known. 
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yba in being very ghd of his election. We hM^ 
vices, and follies enough of our own, and ' there b 
no manner of need for this zealous encouragement 
of their importation from foreign parts. The French 
hurt us less by their arms, than by their faishions, 
irhich serve only to fill the heads of our country-- 
men, and countrywomen, with idle expensive tri- 
fling, and lay their hearts open to corruption, in 
order to support it 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

London^ Ded 25 ^ If 49* 

1 tHiKiitt yourEiiglish ^al, you are^ 
my good Miss Carter^ a little of the ancient savage 
Briton, and rather inhospitable in your notions. I 
mm far from honouring Lord Ti but as for French 
plays, I confess could I have got over half 4 dozen 
fears, I should have liked to have gone to them* 
Why should every thing Flrench go in tile general 
class of ^ces, and follies? Moliere, I fear, was a 
much more decent, moral writer^ than any comic 

known. The popuUr cry itgainst Lord Trenthioii pHndipaUy 
itoae from the pari which he had taken in supporting the 
French players* 

vai.. I, Y wthor 
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author we proud English can boast; and their pre^ 
sent run of comedies are of a kind as instructive;* 
and engaguig as the Cansdow Lovers^ without thp 
mi?tture which dis^^kces evep that • * . 

I know nothing of the <iiv^F3ions pf this, great 
town, save that I have been told, the first Thurs^y 
night after the elecjtion, his Grace th^ Duke of 
Bedfprd { /?r at lea^ her Grace at he? assembly, hac^ 
a faro table, kept by a Frenchn^n* Now be as^ 
angry at this, as ever you will, Belle Sauvage. But 
you English woman, how do you come to talk such 
excellent Italian ? the most pure, the most classical, 
the most elegant, the most faultless — I wish you 
would come and teach me, for I hear great fame 
of you. 

The new Milton * is a pompous thing, without 
beiog I think a very fi^ie one. ,. >Prints*to such a 
poem seldom answer oaac's idea§^ thongli one or 
two of th(^e are very welU -Ajs for his lijfe it p^or 
yokes one. I would, haye all fine books drc^ down, 
Kke tlie image of Diana from the Moon, without 
having th^ mortifi^tion^rf knowing the infirmities 
of- the author. As that cannot be the. case ^ti^ 
this Letter, J ,mu$t bi?g yw to;cpnsid(yr,only the 
bfi^t side of» &fc. .• * .^ .^ ; .; ; ., 

* PmI}M«1\«k) by Qr. Now^f), afte^watdS;]p^^bQp^. of Bristol^ 
Not\vitk»tai^(liiig , iVfiss Talbot's ^ censur^^ jhat inrork .b^s gone 
through a great many editions^ and is still much ^teemed. 
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Mr». garter* to Miss TALBOT* 

Peal, Jan. 1, 1750. 

• I AM a little ashamed 6f the savage figure 
I make in your Letter, and yet I know not well in 
this respect hoW to civilize itiyselfi Oiir great 
people break through all the sacred authority of 
law, and seem to lose all sense of what is serious 
and decent in pursuit of French diversions, and 
are,, surrounded by French taylors, French valets, 
French dancing masters, and French cooks, while 
many of their . unhappy countrymen are starving 
for want of employment. Our tine ladies disgrace 
the " human shape divine," and become helpless 
to themselves, and troublesome to all the world 
besides, with French hoops, and run into an inde- 
cent Extravagance of dress, inconsistent with all 
rules of sober appearance, arid good (economy* 
Little people always follow the example of their 
superiors, and we f misses in the country have our 

■♦ Parrt of this and several ether Letters was printed in the 
AjUmoirs of Mrs. Carter, relating to the translation of Epictetus^ 

t Though Mrs. Carter seems modestly to include herself in 
this philippic against the vices and follies both of ^own and 
country, it should be observed that she certainly never smug- 
gled ; and probably never paid much regard to French fashions, 
m:, jlrench finery, at any time of her life. 

Y S heads 
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heads equally turned with French (jashions and 
French fooleries, which makes us break the law^ 
and smuggle* for the sake of getting French finery. 
In return for an hundred mischiefs, I do not re* 
collect any one French invention that has been of 
any real benefit to this natiom, and so till you have 
fairly convinced me that French fashions are for the 
good of my country, I shall not in any wise endea- 
vour to rectify in myself the spirit of the true 
ominal British crab. 



Miss TALBOT Ta Mrs, CARTER, 

LondoDy Feb. ^ 1750* 

Having the agreeable prospect of ao 
undisturbed half hour, I am going with great pkat^ 
sure, dear Miss Carter, to employ it in conversing 
vnth you, and I am not sure after all, whether these 
silent, and permanent conversations have not some 
advantages, over the talkative ones we used to have 
last year. At least I would endeavour like you* to 
make the best of every thing that cannot be 

helped 

An uninterrupted half hour — —-no, such a 
blessing is not to be had in this ex^ecrable town. 
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*ris inconceivable how many vexatknis little jobs 
break in opon one's best hours, and disturb all their 
serenity. Jumbles, blunders, hurries, messages — ^ 
well and what then? Were but tiie calm retreat 
secured in one's own mind, had one a fortress built 
there with walls of solid philosophy, and a com- 
fortable easy chair, quilted pure and soft with ease 
of temper, one should enjoy perfect quiet in the 
midst of a hurricane. I must really get some glass 
windows to my mind, that these swarms of mus- 
quitos may be quite shutout, while I have only 
the quiet amusement of speculating them through 
the chrystal medium. This digression was occa^ 
sioned by a very provoking jumble that called me 
off from you and myself; but I am returned to 
ask you, what you mean by saying you would not 
leave the quiet life you now enjoy, for pomp, splen* 
dour, and gaiety ? If you mean that you would 
not give up the exercise of domestic duties and 
social affections, the delight of an improved under- 
standing, your hours of thought and employment, 
superior to the world, you are certainly much in 
the right of it. But what is there in the engage- 
ments of high and gay life, incompatible with these 
more rational dispositions and employments, to a 
mind in any tolerable degree firm in good sense, 
and good principles, and in any reasonable manner 
secure of itself.'^ The material difference is not, as. I 
; • take 
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take H, whether one does spend more or fewer hours 
ixt studies (though noble and laudable, yet not 
necessary), but whether one preserves the fit dispo- 

_sition to pursue them in every moment's leisure. 
Now a firm mind, and an easy temper^ will make 
the transition from high and pleasing, to common 
and perplexing employments, witliout disturbance, 
they will preserve all one's thoughts and ideas in 
such exact order, that be they ever so numerous, 
ever so different, none shall interfere, Circum- 
fitances you know are all but externals, and the 
immoveable self should be the same in all*. 
Therefore Miss Carter at Paris, Miss Carter with 
a ducal coronet on her coach, would be the same 

] domestic, affectionate, dutiful creature, the same 
in love of knowledge and retirement, in the constant 
improvement of her mind, and in real superiority 
to the world, with Miss Carter at Deal in her 
peaceful retirement She would, like a reasonable 
woman, secure to herself, every day, some hours 
for recollection and improvement, and would as 
highly enjoy every moment of leisure as she does 
now. And Miss Carter in a family of her own, 
ordering her family affairs, surrounded by her sons 
and daughters, drest in her plain work, fed with 

* It is not often that stoic philosophy has been adorned by 
such elegance of expression, and by an illustration so af- 
Actionatc as well as just. 

• her 



her own plumb puddings, taught by her own care, 
would be still as happy and as valuable a person 
as either;- ' ' *.* 

I believe there are many useful inventions and 
real improvements for which we are obliged to the 
jFi:ench, but really I have npt had tipie.to recollect 
tiaem : only so far I am sure, that I find myself 
^ych indebted to them for many excellent books. 
This is a reason why, as citizens of the world, we 
should love even French folks, and judge with 
candour of whatever they would introduce^ but I 
abominate French follies as much as the veriest 
verjuice of you all can do. If France had not 
much in it of rational delight, do yoi\ (hink Lord 
Cornbury would spend so much ti^ie there ? Alas ! 
]t)y that rule, Cornbury must,, instead of a most 
chapnin^ be a very undelightful place, for he. has 
agreed to part with it- for 7p,000L tQ th? Duke <if 
>Iai'lborough, I am a little heart-bi'oken about 
this, but upon the whole I believe it \ws very right 
and reasonable to be done. 

I quite agree with you about good hours, and 
as much a quack as I am, I do believe exercise, 
air, diet, good hours, and an easy mind, to be the 
most sovereign medicines in the world. Adieu ! &c. 



Miss 



Miss TALBOT to Mes. CARTER. 

Piccadilly, March 9> 1750- . 

After a tedious time, ^ear Miss Carter, 
I return your Epictctus with my Lord's remarks* 
I have had them this fortnight, but really have not 
had time to copy them till to-day. Oh this life of 
endless dissipation ! Between friendship, civility, a 
due and necessary care of one's health, and a very 
moderate participation of the amusements in season, 
day after day jfties away, Without affording perhaps 
one hour in a week for reading, writing, or collected 
thought Thus (to use Epictetus's admirable mcr 
taphor) the whole piece of Society is wove. Oh 
that we were but purple enough to make a litUo 
bright $tripe by oneself! Well, but if one does but 
contribute to the piece (sorry stuff though it be) 
one's own bumble, undistinguished share, and do 
not make it rowy, or cockly— May one not, ought 
one not to be, well content? But the misfortune is 
that I do cockle most prodigiously, and wear viastty 
ill when the piece is so c^lose struck that I have not; 
the room to eicpaqd in, which I am used to and 
need* Though the things we are engaged in, be 
f v^r sp innocent (says an excellent author I was 
rea^g lft3t night) yet when they cause ^ perpetual 

dissipa'- 
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dissipation, they must be wrong. Indeed I goTti 
few public places, and when t walk, it is not in the 
Mall, buthierely to breathe this balmy air, and 
rejoice ini^ii continual sunshine. When I visit, 
except sometimes a formal round, it is friends, and 
valuable ones ; many of them confined on soa^ 
account or other, and really wanting me ; bat by 
some means or other my golden hours are all en- 
grossed, and I cannot help feeling a perpetual dis- 
satisfaction—feeling that my little genius was not 
made to take in so large a round, even of proper 
and laudable engagements. Yet as the way of the 
world b now, how can one reserve those hours of 
domestic leisure that one should be every way the 
happier, and the better for reserving? Would you 
believe it, that my mind was so dissipated by a 
week or two of innocent gaiety, and my spirits by 
,the return of perfect health grown so fUppant and 
lively, that I felt not the awful terrors of the second 
shock on Thursday, nor could bring my mind to 
any degree of seriousness, till the conversation of 
wiser and stionger minds tlian mine, had yesterday 
talked down its levity- I was when it happened in 
a profound sleep, from which I was awaked by my 
mothers screaming dreadftiUy. Alarmed with the 
thought of some more immediate home distress, the 
trembling of the house was over, before I could 
collect my thoughts to attend to it Hut though 

tliere 



Jthpve are ^ome such thoughtless. giddy creatures as 
J then was^ and some there are who only aniuse 
themselves with betting on the different force of 
the shocks, people in general seem a^ good deal 
struck.— Yet how soon, alas, will they be ashamed 
.0^ and disown, the transient seriousness, if (as 
purely is much most probable) all shoqld end harm- 
lessly. And were it otherwise;^ ^Alas! for the 

.xnany^ ^^But tolerably good minds ought to be 

more serene and firm upon these great occasions. 
Awfully, and collectedly caJm^ seriously cheerful, 
trusting in Providence, and resigned to it Alas ! 
was Lima — was poor Catanea* — ^more profligate 
•than this town is now ? But , 

Soumise avec respect, a la volontS sainte, 

le crains Dieu, chere Elise, et n'ai point d'autre cralntef, 

* The dreadful catastrophe of those two Aonridiiflg cities if 
ifreU known. 

t Altered from Radne's JtitiUc. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER; 

Piccaidilly, JpnlS, 1750. 

I HAVBy my dear Miss Carter^ been 
spending three, days out of town with a party, that^ 
by makmg me too happy for the time, exhausted aH 
the spirits I had, and left me as flat and indpid m 
all high pleasures do. So 'tis neither Canterbury 
nor Carshalton that will do — nothing external, as 
Epictetus would say — ^The foundation of cheerful- 
ness, and tranquillity, must be in a mind collected 
in itself, and when one suffers that to be dissipated, 
ivith vain envy one shall look on the stoical dye, to 
which every situation is alike :. and expeditions thus 
deligbtfol, prove Sdomon's old discovery of the 
vanity and vexation of spirit, mixed up with every 
enjoyment of this mortal life. Alas! to whatpUT'- 
pose do we live, filled with endless desires of mend- 
ing every body and €very thing around us^ — poor 
self is forgot — ^The only person we could have any 
real influence over : and so, the great reforaier of 
the age do^s not even take care, of One. These are 
discouragmg kind of reflections, that ought not 
perhaps to be indulged, but to day I am particularfy 
inclined to take such dissatisfying views of life, 
when, anxious to preserve it, young and old, happy 
- 1 and 
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tnd wretched, are all hurrying out of town, on tbo 
dreadful, though 1 trust idle expectation of some 
fete impending over it to morrow and Thursday. 
T^e glpom that hangs over this town, and wUl 
hang over it for some days, induced me to return, 
tiliat my mother might not be left to encounter it 
alone, while I was gay and happy, as the most de* 
fightfiil place and society ccMild make me. *Ti» 
«relyanidleglocmi^— the supposition of anybody's 
1)eing able to fix a day for such awful events, is 
strangely absurd ; but disbelieve it as much as one 
will, a more than usual degree of seriousness will 
sit upon one's mind. There is a poor madman *j 
belonging to Lord Delawar's regiment, who has 
prophesied a thousand shocking things, and to hear 
them hawked about this morning almost chilled me ; 
there was something horrid in it, though the only 
real horror belonging to it, is the pain it must give 
4x) weak low-spirited people — ^That I may not sink 

- • The first of these earthquake!, the mott severe that was 
ever f(?Uin London, happened on the 8th of February; the 
iecond on the 8th of March ; add this cnUiusiast prophesied 
that there would be a third on that day four weeks (the 5th of 
April) which w6uld destroy the whole of London hnd West- 
iiuiister. The Editor's mother was then inXondon, and used 
to describe thetenror and confusion which this* prediction 
caused, much in the same manner as Miss Talbot has done iu 
these Letters. 

• your's, 
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your's, by a Letter written at so critical a juncture^ 
it shall not g<J till Friday. 

I wish I copld give you a more satisfactory ac^ 
count of Mrs. Cockbuni's book *^ it will not be 
outtiiiis twelvemonth, and I am assured it will be 
much benefited by the delay, as they am Collecting 
from all parts of the world Letters and papers a{ 
value. Poor Lord Dalkeith f, a man beloved by 
all who knew him, is dead, after a two days' iftness/ 
and Idt a wife, such as in these days is not often 
met with, excellent in every sense of the word} 
their perfect happiness was such as one delights to 
see any where, but I fear there are few instanced 
in high life of such virtuous domestic happiness as 
theirs; she was gay at Court on Sun<^y noon. 
Her sister, poor Lady Mary Coke, has in him lost 
by a third sudden stroke, the third of her be$t 
fiends, this sad winter. 

<« The spiders most attenuated thready 

Is cord, is cable, to the tender tye 

On human bliss : it breaks with every bree^?.^ 

* It was published in the following year in two volumes oc* 
tavo. 

t Son of the last, and father to the present Duke of Bne^ 
deu^. He married Caroline, eldest daughter of John, Duke 
of Argyle; she was created Baroness Qreenwichf and remar- 
ried to th# Hon. Charles Townshend. 
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The Ides of March are cooMS—but tfll.thfey ara 
gone too, you shall iv)t have thisv Ort the pol- 
troonery of a vile amd wicked people 1 This poop 
inadnian hath s^ about duch anaJairnv that yester** 
day the whole town was in hourly expfeetation of 
^estruetian. The churches were foil all the tiK)ni-» 
ing ; but at night the streets and open places weia 
crowded. Many messages cairie hither to enquire 
where my Lord preached, and whether there were 
not to be prayers in the church at eleven. Thou- 
sands spent the night in Hyde Park, and Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. Those who did the least, sat up half 
the nighty except some very few. The moon, stars^ 
and aurora, were well contemplated — But there ii 
something frightful in such a general pfinic. Ofice 
(when the rebels were expected) this spirit of cow-^ 
ardice, had not a gracious Providence interposedi 
must have been very fatal to this town. Tis griev- 
ous to think of the scenes of distress, among good, 
though weak people, which last night was witness 
to. All Sunday they were crying about. The Bishop 
of Londoris prayer proper for all christian fum-' 
UeSy against the earthquake that is to be on Thursr 
d0$i morn. The Kiogrand Prince have done all 
HM^ could to check tiiis wildness of fear. I hopiJ 
Ithas now spehtltself, but if it has, what grief to 
think that minds so susceptible of strong impres* 
. • sions, 



mon^f dhottld Imvfe been thus affected, fay such <Qi 
foolish cause, that they must be ashamed of k^ aod 
perhaps of all serious and right impressions along 
vithit! So from the vilest credulity, we shall I 
fear sec them running into an utter disregard of 
every thing Aey oyght- to reverence and believe, I 
was happy to learn from Mr. Wright that Miss 
Peggy Carter has hot suffered by these alarms. 

One of my studies lately has been Boileau* 
There is an epitre of his against la inauvaise honte, 
which has some noble lines iti it^ but has left so 
very much of the subject untouchedj and the sub- 
ject is, in this age especially^ so import an t, that I 
wish I could see an Otk to IfUs^hm upon it; when 
1 say an Ode to Wisdom^ I imitate t!ie French 
phrase, who to express an excellent joint of mutton, 
call it, in their bills of fare, tm rosi beef de inouton. 
Adieu. Don't you see I am got into better 
spirits? The Bishop of Oxford is so long in re- 
turning you Epictetus, that you might really en 
attendant improve upon Boileau, were it but in 
half a dozen stanzas. . My mother joins in the 
request; 'tis the pnly bouquet you can send her by 
the post. .Drinking, Gaming, Irreligion, Idleness, 
Extravagance, Impudence — all, all, in many un- 
happy wretches, the product of false shame. After 
all, far beit^om me to put you to fe Bl^ond task; 
- '" "' '■-••■'->•'•■ so 



iQ pray do not inmd any liflif^ I sdy, etcept the 
i$surance of my being, &c. ^ * 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, i^ira 28, 1750. 

i HAVE, dear Miss Talbot^ to tbank you 
for your Letter^ which I have deferred something 
the longer in hopes of being able to send you an 
Ode, but to my utter mortification, I have found 
such an Ode full as impracticable a task as if you 
had enjoined me to fall in love and write pastorals. 
But as I cannot with any tranquillity bear giving up 
a task set me by Mrs. and Miss Talbot, some tune 
or other another trial must be made, if it be in utte 
defiance of genius and poetry. 

The relation you were so good as to give me of 
the utter and strange consternation that people have* 
been in from a lunatic prediction, is such a one a^ 
.1 could not receive from any one but yourself, and 
I am extremely obliged to you for it. What an 
amazing quantity of credulity is there in the world ! 
A bottle conjurer *, a madman, any thing but the 

* This celebrated imposition on the public credulity oc- 
curred ia January 1749, the procediAg year, 

true 



true and ratioilal objects of belief, are sure to be 
Swallowed without the least examination. No doiibt 
there are a gr^at many of the runaways that deserve 
great compassion; ignorance and weak spirits %re 
pitiable cases, but that those who have no such ex- 
<5uses rshould imagine it was in this powei" of any 
mortal to fix a day for the destfuctioh of a city by 
ati earthqiMike, seems strangely unaccountable, but 
from such principles as One is grieved to think oii. 
Your venturing yourself in the midst of this ge** 
neml consternation, was actittg suitable tx) your 
character, and in the way which, when I heard of 
the universal preparation for flight, I pleased my- 
self with^kitotyfeig yOu would act. There is an in* 
e^Cpressible delight, in seasons when one hears that 
ail the. world is Tuftning mad, to reflect upon cer- 
tftift characters who one feels assured will preserve 
their senses, and behave in a proper and becoming 
maiinef • 

I have been much engaged lately with some 
friends of Mrs, Dort)y*s ; to be sure it is a good 
tiling to be put out of one's Own way sometimes, 
and these visits truly have cost nie many a discon- 
certed trial. I never could divest myself of my 
idiot look; and having been for some time disused 
to forms and oeremonieS) 'tis rather worse, an4 I 
appear like a wild thing just cattglit ; and yet, bating ' 
that I am a goose, they seemed to be good-hu- 

TOL, u Z monred 
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roppred sociable people, notwithstanding, a. vast 
de^ of French and finery^ In the midst of ail 
tl)ese little foolish flut^rs, I blea^^ myself at. hdbng 
bom in a situation which. so very seldom exposes^ 
Pie to thew. 'Tis perhaps a trifling circumstance 
but tififling circumstances heartily applied go a good» 
way towards making up the sum of ones' happi-: 
nesses. ; As contented, however, as I liaaybc with; 
B^y manner of life, other people do not seem tor 
thi;ik it a life to be contented with. A good olrf 
gentleman^ to whom I am greatly indebted, has 
proposed a great variety of schemes to me, which,* 
for ou^^ I know, may be very advantHtgootiSy . b^t- 
have no attractions for nae. To ^v^;Up. one'isi edsc 
and liberty, ai)d be under perpetual reslarairti for 
the sake of wearing a iSner gown> eating a. greater, 
wiety of dishes, or seeing more cpmpa^iy: aiid^ 
fewer friends, appears to me aymy ^teange.^dieme*: 
I have shewed these proposals to my father, .mdibfii 
is so good as to leave me to nty on^nncibaice^ ^hich 
is the very situation in which I..^(5i-^ iPe0ple whQ: 
have neither ambition nor av^ic<^;are la^tle.*troubled* 
with unreal i;i^ai^s,: and nothing ejise is ai t^oij^tioa; 
to vQlunitery ideBeodancte*^ When I wbairtthe 
world, it§ employ inents, op pechaps amusen^entivr 
ahvays had^ tbeif atixaetion^. form^ c^ well is.thei 
njore quiet life I now lead in retirement But;lf: 
am a ^ifler, and trifleci wi^ref^dmirabl]^ veil ad^lpt^l 
* ' ■ .: rto 



io mej the \Vorld and I wete dpon Very gobd 
terms. .But this is no reason you should be so; 
who can find nothing in its whole system bf baga-» 
telles capable of fixing ideas like your^s. You ar^ 
much too wise not to be happy^ but to be at all 
igayie by the flutter which so agreeably engaged 
those, who, to be kept in good-humour, must be 
diverted. As truly admirable as such a state of 
mind is, as seems to need very little external aid 
to contribute to ite entertainment, its refinement* 
may be sometimes carried too far ; it may regard 
with rather too great a degree of dissatisfaction and 
contempt the amusements of wiiich it perceives no 
want in itselfj and may^ from the right use it makes 
of itj own powers, be too apt to expect, and dis- 
appointed not to findjin the generality of mankind, 
tKat strict exercise of reason, wliich can belong but 
to a very few; and great benevolence renders timt 
disappointment so painful, that it often too much 
inclines those who are best qualitied for the amende 
ment of society to run away from it. After all, 
the men and women of this world must have their 
rattles and their playthings, and the only way by 
which people of superior talents can hope to make 
them wiser and better, is by condescending to play 
with them# Remember that Socrates and Plato 
frequented all the routs, visiting rooms, and raree^ 

2 S , shows 



shows in Athens, or they would never h^ve gained 
so many proselytes to virtue. . . ' 

One wQuld think, by the comfortaljile domestic 
scenes into which you introduce me^ that you had 
Lovelace's tombstone in your eye. One part of 
your description I can answer, for children I have,' 
and though I say it, who should not say it, four as 
fine children as need be desired. They are, not in-' 
deed fed with my own plumb-pudding, because I 
have not, any to give them ; but as f^r as they have 
any appetite for the slender diet of learning, all I 
Have In the world is much at their service. 

In an inconsiderate hour I borrowed Mariana's 
History of Spain, w hich consists of more volumes 
than I had courage to tell, or shall probably get 
through before I wear spectacles.' I believe he 
would hare been a very sensible writer if he had 
liot been a papist ; but 'tis surprising into what ri- 
diculous stories the prejudices of bigoti'y and su- 
perstition often lead hin^» Adieu, &c/ — ' 
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[ MisS' TALBOT to Mi^s. CARTER. 

* . Piccadilly, April 2S, 1750. 

-I HAVE got such an odd whim in my 
head, dear Miss Carter, that whatever odd que«* 
tipns I.ask, you most not be surprized. Are yon 
well and in spirits ? Might you, could you, would 
you come to Canterbury, only for a day or two,- 
oa Tuesday, May 8th? What is the best inn at 
Canterbury? What sort of road is it from there to 
Dover ? How far from Dover to Deal ? and whet ^ 
sbrt of road? and from Deal to Canterbury? I- 
must have a plain direct answer to all my odd 
q«estions, and that too by the very next post 

* J^ut after all, it is not fair to put you into so vio- 
lent a puzzle about nothing, so trusting to your dis- - 
cfetion,. I will tell you the whole sdieme, and own » 
fairly what is the fear that made my first page so . 
n^ysterious. You must know, that the Bishop of: 
Oxford has long been go good as to talk of carry* / 
ing me to «ee one of those great object* in nature ' 
which one ought certainly not to be unacquainted 
with, the sea. . Portsmouth was a place named, 
bi|t let the vie^ from: Post Down be never $o fine, 
J must confess, when the determination was left to 
BIB, I could not help determining, that the plea- 

£. santest 
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sftntest view of it must needs be some place in the 
neighbourhood of Deal. Our scheme therefore is, 
to set out on Monday, May the 7th^ for Rbcbester, 
and be met by you at the best inn in Canterbury 
on Tuesday evening ; on Wednesday we propose 
to visit Dover and' Dover Cliffs. From thence on 
Thursday to dine at Deal, and carry you back to 
Ganterbury> if you have no objection, and on Friday 
back to Rochester. The Monday following I go 
t9 Wrest with Lady Grey, and on Wednesday 
sennight after I hope we shall set out for tiie 
summer to Cuddesden, Pray did you ever see such 
a. pretty nest of schemes ? However, this is not so 
bad as scheming for years, like the wise ones of 
this world, whose wisdom is so often cut short 

But. our Canterbury party may, and must be 
hindered, if you are not so disci^et towards your 
own family, and so frank to us, as to prevent our 
being any trouble to them, which is the only thing 
we are apprehensive of. I know all the civil things 
that are said cm such occasions, but the truth is^ 
we had much rather lodge at an inn than at any 
friend's house, Tis much less hurry and bustle to 
them and to oneself in such parties as this, and 
tl^erefore you must be so kind as to tell me how, in 
oi^r own way, oijr scheme can be best managed, 
with least huri^, least embarras, and fewest fears*, 
J way have your answer pn Wedrcsdayj and jf 

tbil 
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^s cdn be any perplexity or inconvenience to you,' 
tell me so fairly, and we will go to Portsmouth this 
time. But if you encourage us to come to Canter- 
bury, consider whether you have any commands 
.we can execute, or any parcels we cmi bring. I 
Jiope you axe fond of the Rainbkrs. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

, , D«al, April 30, 1750* 

To be sure, like Sir Paul in the play, I 
do not know whether I " fly upon the ground or 
walk in the air,'' I am so transported, dear Mis^ 
Talbot, with your few odd questions, to which I will 
most joyfully give you the best answers in my power. 
In the first place, I will infallibly, if I live and 
prosper; meet you on Tuesday, May tlie 8th, jat 
the King's Head (the post-house) in Canterbury* 
The road from thence to Dover I never travelled, 
but my brother assures me 'tis a .very good one. 
The inn to which all strangers go there is the Ship<. 
From Dover to Deal is eight miles, a good road, 
excepting the hill, which may be walked up, and 
there is a beautiful romantic prospect from Uie top 

V :< of 
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of it From Deal to Canterbury is six^eea njilesi i^ 
most excelleat road. 

Indeed I will be prodigiously ^@KHi and ^iscpeet^ 
and will take care as much as possiHe. that yQur 
scheme may be perfectly in your own way. I will 
not proclaim it ^U over Caatejbury, ^at,my lord, 
will be there on Tuesday, in order to have him 
way-laid by Deans, Prebendaries, and Archdeacons^ 
and exposed to an hundred oppositions to his ar- 
riving quietly at the King's Head. Moreover, I 
will be extremely peaceable, and not put my own. 
family io fn\y kind of uproar, even at Deal ; though 
it would not be in my power to be so tractable if 
my father was at home ; but just before I receivedt 
your Letter he w^ set out on his way to London, 
which I am very sorry for, and so will he. 

I am infinitely obliged to you for prefen^pg. the 
yi§w of the sea from Deal beaqh ta that from Posli 
Down. I have no commissions, no pacquets, npr 
ii^nk of any thing at present but the pleasure qf 
travelling with you Qvcr th^ fi^q? pf this (jpumtry^ 



Um 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Ix)ncloD> May 14, 1750U 

After such a week as the last;^ to whos© 
pleasantness dear Miss Carter so much and so 
kindly contributed, it would be unpardonable xiQ^ 
to write you a line at least of thanks, and to tell 
you how happily we have got to the end of our 
little expedition, and how well we are after it* 
What way shall I find to express in three words 
the pleasure the last week has given us all. How 
much I like, love, and value all your friends, chil- 
dren, and relations ! how muQh obliged we are for 
letting us see so many of them ! What sort of a 
walk had you home? How do you and Captain 
Carter do, after all the trouble and fatigue we gave 
you both ? Dr. Carter looked weary when we met 
him ; I hope he is not the worse for his journey. 

How I could dwell on the beauties of your fa-r 
vourite country, even more pleasing on a second 
view than on a first Then when I come to talk of 
Greenwid^-rDid you ever see it? It was quite i^ 
new world to me, and a very charming one. Only 
m the top of a most inaccessible hill in the parkj^ 
just as we were arrived at a view that we had lon^ 
be$i^ aiming at, a violent ^lap of thunder bnt^t: 

oyer 
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over our heads. My mother set to running like 
lightening down the steepest path, and thankful 
I am we all got safe to the bottonu My lord then 
got up with her, and took hold of her arm, but 
he avers that she hurried him along as easily as a 
^rgc ship tows a little boat . . ^ 



Mes. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

peal, il%21, 17o0. 

How shall I sufficiently tliank you, dear 
Mfes Talbot^ for the pleasure your expedition into 
Kent has given me ? You can have no idea of tlie 
kind of happiness I have felt at seeing you at 
a place, where I iraagmed myself out of the 
reach of every friend mid acquaintance I had in 
the world, beyond the distance of twenty miles. 
You were very good in letting me know yoii got safe 
»id vwll to your journey's end, and I please my- 
self with thinking on the honourable mentioa Mrs,. 
Telbot will make of our Kentish roads. 

1 1 had hoped to have spent the remainder of 
Friday very agreeably, talking about those with 
vfhom I had be^n so very happy iar some days;^ 
but Mrst Talb6tas as gopd.at diagno9(iQ» a? £k,4 

.. ; Ratcliffe, 
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RatdiSe, and knewthe state of my h^d fa€ffter 
than I did, for when she xneattoned it I. only per^ 
ceived a heaviness, but very socm after it greir 
quite outrageous, and instead of spending the even* 
ing at Dr. Lynch's, I was drove to bed by such b& 
impertinent fever as would not even let me thinly 
«f you, at least you could only find a place among. 
Dr. Watts' group of " green dragons, bears, and 
ghosts." I had a most formidable idea of being 
sick ii) a imd overrun with physicians, and not 
liJ^ Deal flowing with tar-water. Mrs. Haira 
goc^ and Jcind nursing soon set me me rights 
and on Thursday I came home, where I foun4 
that you had won the hearts of all who had had tha 
happiness of seeing you. Adieu &>r the pr9« 
sent 



Miss TAL30T to Mes. CAETEB. 

Cuddesden, Majf 28, 1750. 

This is to thank you, dear Miss Carter, 
and to tell ypu how sincerely I have been grieve4 
about your fever, which I fear we I^virried yQu intp, 
i^ut rejoice you> arei weU> agaso. 

-8 The 
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i.Thi Vfeibn is much approved: with its prcAtti^ 
preface, and will, make xia .excdlent Rambler ^y.*^ 
Ofdy it. is. wished them teere soirietbing added,. 
Bdng writ with, the./ sole intentiop jof raising de-^ 
]iresBed spirits into cheerful gratitodey. wcong-head^i 
people may drarw inferences from it favourable to* 
% life of mere amusemofit and good^humour; there^^ 
lore now that -it is intended for general lise, some^i 
thing should be . mentioned of the s^ous and: 
active duties ^f life, aaditspropernestoBints; and 
a caution given, lest l^too entirely ^tendin^^ to' 
tjle duty of ertjoying a jbeantiful •.world/: pe6ple* 
should ne^ect titie, governm^tt and inaprovement' of 
the 'heart, and miss tte happinaess that is intended 
iksatk. : The-poem: oil Mekpclply^tt ^^^ a.,Greek. 
motto, is also wished to be sent to the Rambler,: 

I had much tnlk about you this morning with 
tht^iskopjlf .Gleiicegtgr^^anjijvas naming to hirn^ 
Mr. Duncombe's schemes f. He approves none 
but that of some in the Prince's-court. But this, ' 
though I spokeloif it very sBgUtW) he^seeftied much 
pleased withj so rpuqji so, that I cannot help tell-- 

* See j»^o. 44t of tb^t worH. . . , , ^ 

•J- Written in \73$> 5e^ p. 369, quarto edition. . . 
'I' None oF these schemes ever took place. Mrs. tarter hacl 
anitnrinciblc^airfceto^hfe coniinfement which miist iiave at- 
tended such a situation, .i&ii^ hex I^ttetf oiu that fiijb^ 
p«|gq[H in her Memoirs, p. 124, quarto edition. Q • 
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|)eoplejiiay liy^e th^e fis q^^ ^^i^jp^y y^^^h P^^ 
bava^ an oppftiitu^ui^^ of doing. gpo4 ^f^^ gaini*^ 
interest, may be as much at liberty in to\xn ^, tkey. 
\^i9h,.apd sep,.%eif- friea^.ia.th^ ^y^ry,.$oi]|e- 
tim^s, ,and. ej^qept^sojwe, fpw, stal^^ jtiippi^ ©f at-^ 
tendaucpi have time eaoiigh i^ppq^t^ij hand?* If, 
this be sp^ it may be worth .while ^jtp.. talk a little, 
more tQ Mr,. D. and see wh^^pla^ J^ has in hi*, 
head for you.^ ., , •. , - ,, ^ -^ 

You see the author of the Rambler need not be 
put upon writing papers of amusement, ad he takes 
to it of himself; but he ought to be cautioned to 
at iniit th edbetterg of his^ o r r e spond e n t s w ith much 
care and choice, and if one might say so^ not to 
to use Qver jnany har4 words,, ..This tpust be said 
with great ckre. In yescerday^s paper (a^ very 
pretty one .> indeed) we had egui-ponderant, and 
another so hard I cannot remember it both in one 
Sentence. Yoth: Visidn and your Verses will do 
riiore gooil iJiati adviteJ 'However, tv^en he writes; 
papers of humoxiry- fti^e a;#e ' many dd^ fcliibs, "" ad*^ 
vertisements, sbcieties, riieetiligs, arid ""devifcefe oB 
various kinds, which this' agfe pVoduces; and Lon-' 
d6n swarnis with whirt; would * aftord as ' alhusirig^ 
subjects as any in the Spectator, The Marrying 
Register* the Threepenny Club in Essex-street, *a 

luost" 
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iiw«t univftrsal'mirsery of lo^ infidd orators; til* 
llirefepenny Masqu^ades, numberlefid fblKes ancf 
^onmties. 'But these places should not be writ 
about without moa particular enquiries^ easily niade 
ift London. 

* I iftm much pleaded with Mn Cave*s * account 
of the? approbation this excellent paper has met 
with amongst some df the fine world; Any hint 
that is known tb cbtne from you will have great 
tfreight with the Rambler, if I guess him right, par** 
ticularly given in that delicate manner you so well' 
imderstahd.- 
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Mas. CARtER to Miss TALfeOt: 

^ , Deal, /tt?^ 13^-170* : 

I 0UGHT> ,dear Miss Talbot, before this, 
to have acknowledged the favour of you Letter, . 
t)ut want of time must plead my excuse, a com« 
plaint I was never so sensible of fis in this last^ 
twelvemonth. My children kepp me in pretty 
constant employ till three o'clock, ai^d this finer, 

• The celebrated bookseller. Hefirst^ptroducedOiv Jofco^ 
son and Mrs. Carter to each oth^« ^ 

weather 
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Wfeathef we usually form some party for the a'ft4t«^ 
noon. You cannot imagine -what odd, good-hu-^" 
moured sociable kind of things these parties of* 
ours are, which give tisr a very complete etfjoym^nt 
of this charming cdnntfy, as most of ui^ are good* 
Tfralk^rs, and have no objection tathe fuH itaze of 
July. Howevei*,'there is always a-*1ed Aariot, to 
which no mortal ' is^^ constant* but Mr. Bwtbn/ who 
is too fat and too Tazy^ ever to wklH, arid tod gbod-^ 
ri^tured not to siiflfer veiy qaietlythef being squeezed ^ 
to death as bfte'n as any of the company happen* 
to grow weary, whom he' takes up by twos and' 
threes, and as soon'cls they ' are' tired, takes up a 
new successic^n. We generaLHy drink tea in sonfie 
village or at a lone'fairm-hduse, and by this method 
of rafaibling discover a thoilsaild beauties which' 
would he unobserved 'in a mtote' regular scheme. 
Our la5st expedition was of a diflferent kind, by 
^ter to the Isle ^ Of' Thanet ; a way of travelling;' 
t5 which k .would have been difficult to seduce Mrsl 
Burtotf tor me, if we had not been flattered with 
the priSttise of rowing close by the shore; hut to' 
the great dejection of our heartiS, if not of bur faces, 
the saitors urged so madl^^ood reasons for driving m 
iMo tik main' sea as'lhSre was no resisting. How- 
ever, the * day was very pleasant, for oiir good 
genius raised such a wind whiiewe.were'at Rams-*' 
gate as rendered it too imprudent to return by the 
I C way 
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way we came. As nobody had been so lucky ai 
to think of pntting Mr. Buitcm's chariot and horses- 
into the boat, there was a good deal of comical 
^stress.about getting home, as eleven miles were 
rather too fer at once for naoftt of tlie company. 
At length we got a coach and chaise to convey them 
by sixes and sevens as far a5 Sandwich^ and a 
couple of guides to instruct m^ in the road on foot 
For four or five mil^s the p^th is Along tiie edge 
of the cliff, not quite so formidable and giddy as tlie^ 
opposite one at Dover, but has the advantage ofr 
a much finer view of the sea, for the prpspect- 
takes in the whole extent between the two forelands. 
The other side of the walk consists of corn-fields, 
but the general look of the country, which is usu-; 
ally represented as very beautiful, disappQinfed 
me; there is nothing of the riant, good-humoured,, 
sociable air that strikes one alfjpg the . ^oad, tfrom 
Dleal to Canterbury jf there was no appearance of a. 
yillftge, and one scarcely sees a cottag?. After* 
living the cliff the road is absolutely drea^ and 
uncomfoitablej through low, flat lands, covered 
with a miserable, dirty-looking grass, whi<;h in- 
spring tides is all overflown by the sea. After. t\vo 
miles travelling through this wretched waste I wa» 
very glad to rejoin my companions, and .we all 
walked home together. 

Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTM; 

CUddesden, Septi 28, 1/50; 

i AM adhamed of myself, dear Miss 
Carter, but my time goes at a suprizing rate^ and 
nothing seems to be done. A long ride sweeps 
away all the morning, and then I prowl about tte 
garden. After this I determine, like Pyfthus, td 
i^t doAvn and enjoy myself, write^ read, and be 
quiet. But then Anne Such-a-one has broiight at 
pound of spinning, there is a new brood of thickens 
just hatched, Phillis is ill, powders must be weighed 
out, or Shaw consulted ; Flora wants to talk to me; 
Polly or Dicky are good children, and I must 
gather a posie to reward them. ' Thus is unsteady 
idleness blown out of its path by every breath. I 
am convinced that this way of annihilating time is 
veiy wron^ yet from day to day delay to amend ; 
but seriously I will set about it after we returti 
from the Oxford races; for I nmst think, that one^s 
very uTegularities ought to be regular, and tlmt 
the most broken hours ought to be formed into 
a kind of scheme, for want of which one lives 
sadly at rfndom. Pray how do you like the life of 
Lady Bustle^ii family? 1 think that is a paper of 
much humour, and thorc might be many more of 
VQU U A a tlic 
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the same sort in different ways. But what Mr. John- 
son most excels in is the serious papers, that seem 
to flc^ -froiii his heart, and from a heart amiable 
an4 delicate to a gre9.t degree. The second of 
Euphelia is far-fetched and unnatural, 
ii i Pray, let n)€i know Otrnt you are quite well. Such 
people as you ought not to be illr— so.one is apt ta 
tjiink, but all is ordered for the best ai>d wisest 
of purposes. However, if I could write Latin I 
should -certainly end this as TuUy do^es his, with 
V. B. (is not it?)* as I cannot, let me only end 
it witti all maaner of good wishes, : 



Cuddesdcn, Oc^ 20, 1750. 

I pR0>iisED you an hour's visit dear 

Miss Carter, au premier jour, but in - our pi'esent 

. state of packing, you must have it by five minuted 

it a thne, just to desire youwill take care of yoor-» 

" * Hetd' Mrs. Carter answered this queiy, her- accuracy 
^ (fKhicb wii? such that shq^ was seldom wropg when sllc gaye.aa 
.,^-^pii>ior;) would have prevented the necessity of this note, 
-^ The Editiflttfal ncollcction fails him if V. B. does end Cicero's 
Epis;tles;.af least, often or usually^ If it dwlf tl>ey are -pro- 
bay^ the itithyxii live bcatm {x)rbeaiu)^^' lire and'behi^jpy/* 

.- .. .- .j.-self 
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Self ' this sharp ^veatheri Exertlse will to feci 
sure be necessary, and air of all corttials (but Wd| 
a good consience and a good friend) the most so* 
vereign, but you must with your rheumatism avoid ' 
being pinched. As for us, we brate the frost 'and 
winds, and ride over the hills evei^ 'mOnring 
which I'do not without moralissing much bri the 
half hour's severe aching of oneV fingers at -first 
setting out, which insensibly wears off, end - leaves 
6ne rejoicing in the benefits t)f exercise and the^ 
glories of sunshine, purchased by this little transi* 
tory hardship at first And this finger-^aehe of 
life ml\ be well over ^tith a little patience, arid 
brbg us into such a sunshine as the Archbishop 
of Cambray describes in his Elysian fields* 
Hitherto indeed my path has been almost all sunny 
and* flowery, scarce a shade to chequer it*— *How 
many things there are, considering the frame of 
bur nature, and the numberless errors it is liable 
to on every side^ one does not dare or suffer one's 
thoughts to run out upon at all. It would be in- 
gratitude not to think often> and thankfully ac- 
knowledge, how happy I am, and have always 
been* But to presume on a continuance of such 
happiness, how dangerous! To look forwai'd to 
melancholy changes of the scene, how gloomy, 
how distrustful ! Yet what am I that my lot should 
be such as it is? Da not answer that question^ for 
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yqn %!e pj^rtistl tO* m^% much too partial. AU i»6 
ha^ to 6p is to tak<e as true ^ view of the ppeseat 
a^ we can, m^ cheerfully trast Provideoce with. 
4ie future; emdeftvowiag to have our mincls pre- 
pan^di for all events and situ^lons. You will 
tijki^, I am in a mighty reasoning, speculativQ 
k^moury and so I am. My morning walking book 
l^as be^ lately the seccMid volume of Dr. Hartley "*.. 
TbjBre are amo^g the few things I have been able 
to iinderstaiid m it ^me mo^t excellent, some.i^ 
^bidi with greatly straining my eyes I can just 
have . a distant glimpse ' of some very noble and 
engaging truth, but am ready most joyfully to 
twri Ihem on objects nearer and mor^ distinct J ' 
and consider with pleasure, that ho^^ever ix%ef^\ 
th^e fine boundless views and lofty speculation? 
are to raise and enlarge the mind, still all' th/ai. 
^entially regards our duty and our happbess lies 
ni^rer home, is plain and practical. That the 
great truths we are most concerned in are so 
familiarised, so brought down to the level of hu- 
man capacities, is a thought that fills me with tlie 
utmost thankfulness, when my mind has been be- 
wildering itself in difficult subjects; an exercise^ 

♦ A very gooc} man, but reckoned an obscure writer, 
Perlw^s Miss Talbot was alluding to his Treatise on the ^tiU 
iennium. 
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imdeei that I do not x)fteo give it, and ^'Phte I do^ 
barely (as J walk up a hill bdfore breakfast) to kecfi 
it in breath. 

- Lady Mary Gregoiy has been at Oxford ail 
this year. Yoa can have no notioh whstt ar high 
idea and esteem she has for you. The Rambler ^ 
to me very entertaining. The Letter from Mr. 
Frolick has a strain of humour, and the last from 
Rhodoelea will, if he makes use of it, give him 
an excellent opportunity to introduce humourous 
descriptions of, and reflections on, the London 
follies and diversions, of which she mdy be sup- 
posed to write him the sentiments of her full heart, 
sometimes rejoiced, sometimes mortified and dis- 
appointed. Then another should write by way of 
tDHtrast, who voluntarily spends her's or hisrin the 
country, rationally enjoys it, describes it? frosty 
prospects, land or sea, its Christmas mirth, joy, 
and hospitality. Mr. Johosc^ woul^ 1 fear, be 
mortified to hear that people know a paper of his 
own by the sure grtark of somewhat a little excps- 
give, a little exaggierated in the expression. In 
hb Screech Owl * were so many merchants dis- 
couraged, so mmy ladies killed, matches brok^^ 
poets dismayed! The nuinb€;rs are too large. Two 
or tliyreer~five or sixj is^^wugb in all conscience 

. * See Rambler, No, ^. 

in 
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in most cases. Tis else like the Jewish way of 
speaking, who to express a mc^'s being rich^ say 
he h^s 800 ships at sea, and 800 cities on the 
land, Pray how do you like Pindar? The Greek 
one I niean, I like the English one vastly; but 
^ar they are for different, Adieu4 



M*». Carter to.miss talbqt. 

peal. Op/. 26, 1750. 

Pray dear Miss Talbot, what is this 
platonic heresy of which you accuse me? 1 expect 
%o hear it proved niore plearly than that atinihiT 
lation of time of which you accuse yourself, a 
charge which though you wrote it, is one of the 
most ppmpletely absurd things I ever read, and 
^et me a staring for half an hour to find out the 
ineaning, when after alt I could not discover any 
one article in the whole description, that a person 
i6f plain understcmding could twist or torture to 
such a perverse interpretation as you put upon it, 
The spirit of controversy seems to be €^t pi'esent in 
jnp, and I am determined with a laudable firmness 
J9 yinclice^te \he pnly chai'acter ypu eyer take it; 

intQ 
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into your head to treat unjustly. . Fy-st then, that" 
same ride and walk in the garden, of which you ^ 
express yourself in such discontented fashion, as 
sweeping away the whole of the morning,. I deen^* 
no other than a necessary means for a cheerful eii-" 
joyment of the rest of the day. Of all consider- 
ations, next to a good conscience, surely health is" . 
the moj^t important, a9 it is the sine qua non (if 
you talk absurdities I will talk Latin) not* only qf 
every comfort, but of all the active duties of life. 
Then in attendance upon Polly, and Flora, and 
Phillis. To make any thing of this charge, one 
could not help at the first view suspecting you had; 
given your mind over to playing wiUi kittens, but 
seeing that you, have assigned them such employ- 
ments and characters as exceed tlie capacity of 
any kittens that occur in history, one is at last 
obliged to conclude that they are human creatures. 
Now is there any one person in tiie world, except 
the injured one I am defending, whom you would 
have stigmatized with the title of umteadj/ idleness, 
for an attention to the virtue, the health, and the 
happiness of the more helpless part of mankind? 
In any other case you would have allovyed such an 
employment to have been a very profitable, and very 
Boblp use of time, and would have agreed that 
the deepest theories, and most sublime contempla* 
tions, have not half the merit of that active social 

virtac 
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virtue that generously exerts itself for tlje good of 
others. I should be glad to see the plw of th^t 
reform in the ipanagement of time that you §eeiq 
to think so necessary, though J am inclined to 
believe that after all youy researches, it will be very 
difficult to find a more laudable sch^pae than that; 
which you treat with such ^ severity of cepsure 
and reproach. 

There are iqdeed some things upon which pne 
does not dare sufFpr one's thoughts to run out, nor 
does it seem at all necessary they should? Philo- 
sophers indeed, ^nd I believe some divines te?icj| 
us that to take a view of the worst alterations that 
piay happen in our circumstances, is a means to 
bear them with the greater palmness ; but I c^m 
inclined to think that re^I misfortunes when they do 
comp to p?iss, are not rendered at all th^ lighter 
from people having tormented themselves by thinking 
on them a considerable ^ime beforehand, and damped 
^very cheerful enjoyment of present blessings by 
Jooking forward tq their lo?s. Tq keep the min^ 
under an habitual dep^ndance uppn jProyidence^ 
pnd, a proper sense of the dqty of submission and 
resignation in general, seemst tq be quitp sufficient, 
without exerpising the thpnghts in painful fdretastes 
of any particular trial t» which on^ niay be pr<)bably 
exposed. With regard to our happiness in tb^s 
Vorld, the more closely our thoughts are qqnfined 

to 
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to the preaent day, the better^; whenever thfi^ an* 
ieqt out to wander top far beyond it, the inkjd is 
^oon lost and confused in the darkness and variety 
of human events, and distracted by the tumult <^ 
)iopes and fears. Nor is there any point of tibf 
future in which it can quietly and securely reposcv 
ynless it passes by all the hurry and perturbation 
of time, and extends its views at once to eternity. 



Mwis TALBOT TO Mas. CARTER. 

Piccadilly, JVor. 26, 1750, 

I WAS growing a little uneasy about you, 
dear Miss Carter, before your Letter caniie; but I 
am rejoiced to find that both Dr. Carter and yourself 
are better, you have all our best wishes for a speedy 
recovery. 

Do not imagine I have been so vain as to attempt 
understanding half Dr. Hartley's book, though I 
believe it would be w^U woctb white if one could. 
A book I have picked up ^nce I came here, and 

• ^ Sufficient for tlic day is th« evil thereof,** Math v?. 
34. — In that book will be found the key to all Mrs. Cartel^ 
pkilosophy. 

am 
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♦m very much pleased with is Duncan Forbcs's 
Reflections on Incredulity. By the nobleness and 
goodness of the sentiments, and the genteel elegance 
of style (though not absolutely correct) it is calcu- 
lated I think to do good among the fine folks. Did 
I tell you at Cuddesden we were reading Mr. West's 
Pindar*? It is, as he has made it, a most charm- 
ing book, but they tell me he has translated it, as 
you would have done, harmonizing, and embellish- 
ing his original extremely, I am now reading 
Memoires de la maison de Brandebourg par main 
de Maltre. Supposed to be the Kmg of Prussia's^ 
writ with. spirit, archness, profligacy, and pedantry. 
When I say profligacy, I mean that he speaks with 
a monstrous slightness of the Reformation, the 
persecution of the French protestants, and other 
matters that deserve a very different kind of 
treatment f. 

* Gilbert West published his translation of Pindar in t>Df 
yolume quarto, in the poeceding year. It is perhaps to the 
credit of the world, that notwithstanding the .acknowledged 
elegance and sufficient accuracy of this translation, he is j(nore 
known as the author of the celebrated ^ Observations on the 
.ftefurrection/^ published two yean before. 

t The King of Prussia's character is now better known, and 
'hifi oMnes^ on these subjects h^s lung ceased to cs<:ite any 
^rpriae. .,: ^ 

In 
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la d list of file curiosities fqund in a^U tl}ese y^Ml 
at Herculaneum, I find aothiog ^xtraojrdiuary tat 
a silver roll, in an estui, writ all over with Greeb 
jLetters, which i, the Khagof Sicily l>as locked uf^ 
safe. And a py^a that had been in the oven 1000 
years. 

I have been but at two public places* Tim 
court ball on the 19th, where Miss Carpenter 
shone out in more beauty than ever, and is xngro 
5n fashion than ever. I rejoice in this extrei»ely^ 
not as looking upon such fluttering admiratioQ to 
be df any real good or any sort of advantage ; but 
as it proves that beauty supported by sweetness, 
ingenuity, and goodness of character, will always 
be new, and ^.Iways amiable, even in the giddy 
crowd. Nothing makes people tired of a fine facc^ 
but a want of something in the mind and chaiacter 
to answer expectation, or its bemg seen in ill chosen 
company, or indeed its being seen always every 
where in that idle fluttering way, that makes half 
•the fine faces in England ojd and neglected, in a 
tw^vemonth. 

My other amusement was going to see " Much 
ado about Nothing/' which has always been ono 
of my favourite comedies, as surely a most exicellent 
vein of pleasantry runs through the whfcle^ It w?ii 
incompfiirably acted, and I know notwliep wc hav« 
^pent so laughing an evening. Of my studies at 

present, 
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jaftesent, I can give you no very good Account; not 
that I think them in their way (and if one reads 
them backwards like a witch's prayer) unuseiul 
^ncs. I am deep in some books of French, M<»^€ 
Mondaine, which I should be ^ad to see burnt at 
Tyburn. They are full of a systematical profligate- 
ness, veiled with delicacy of exptession, and a sort 
of metaphysical refinement tiiat must make them 
infinitely mischievous. Our bid books (our grossly 
bad ones) which they are most eagerly translating 
and reading in France, the very worst 9f them will 
only make bad people worse, but thdrs which we 
read untranslated here, will make harmless people 
bad. I am told that they are £nglish-mad at Paris, 
and that let ever so many English or Irish set up 
there to teach the language^ tliey are overpowered 
with the number of tlieir scholars. They are too 
as fond of our tabbies, stufis, fand^ and ribbands^ 
as ever we were of their gauzes bxA tinsel. 

AEEEILYWK. To range these nine Letters 
saas to make six wo^ds well spelt, is a fashionable 
amusement; but do not I beseech you, em{doy 
^oiir own lime and brains or any body's else that 
could be better employed, in this idle puacde. I 
only sent it, because dull as I think this species of 
ingeikuity, I have known the time when oi^ . has 
been obl^ed to h, for helping off a heavy moment 

[ Mrs, 
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Mas. CARTER to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Dec. 1, 1750. 

I HAVE, dear Miss Talbot, read a little 
ij4 Pindar, and perhaps shoald be ashamed to own^ 
lie did not to me by any means answer the niagnifi^ 
€ent tes^onies given him by other authors, and I 
isannot help thinking it much to his credit that yoi| 
are reading Mr. West. One reason perhaps why 
I am not very fond of Pindar, may be, I have very 
little taste for horse races, and might perhaps have 
been bettar pleased, if he had described the agility 
of damsels running fot» a 4»hift, Have you seen a 
eopy of verseaon thunder and lightening in Feb.-44. 
If not I must send them you, for I am persuaded 
they will delight you. I have just heard from a 
person lately arrived from Portugal, that poor 
Clarissa, to complete the sum of her misfortunes, 
has been carried to Lisbon, and put into the In- 
quisi^on ! 

I have finished two more chapters of Epictetus, 
and send them you by way of antidote to your 
Morale Mondaine ! We have a book introduced 
here, which I fancy, by Mrs. Burton's account, 
who is extremely s(;andalized at it, is of much th^ 
samesort as that- yoii mention; and is written By 
1 ;he 
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the Marquis d*Argens. One need not however be 
afraid of it s doing any great mischief here. The 
people of Deal content themselves with plain prac- 
tical sins, and never trouble their heads about spe- 
culative refinements upon wickedness, so I believe 
neither the Marquis d'Argens nor any other writers 
pf his class will do the.l^st harm- Much harm 
howevar they certainly do iii the worlds ^d I 
heartily join in your wish that all such books wer^ 
publicly burnt at Tyburn a^ tejich :pe^ple ta be 
wicked under a colour of jargument a|id principle — : 
Now I am talking of boblj^^ I have upon the 
strength of your recommendation vent^re4 «^in to 
look into Dr. Hartley; I wa3 at fiji^t sufficiently 
puzzled with vibt^ations^ . but n)ibrfftiun€ulas are 
beyond all mortal sufferance, and.forapy. thing I 
am likely to leara by this part of the bopk, it j^auW 
be as much to my>pro% to read the Jifetpry ^qf 
Eaiisraus^andPwsmeaus.' After all 

. ' -^ ' Invlirv we starch the wondrgns cause to find 

How mind on body, body acts on mind. 

# 

(with ipany more quotations and quptafiunciilas 
which might be alledged to the same purpose) and 
all hopotheses about it seem equally perplexed and 
ineffectual. But however unsatisfactory these kind 
. i?f systems may be, they are by no means to be 

, treated 
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treated with contempt They are the result 6t 
great powers of understanding aftd strong habits of 
linking ; and an ingenious author who means well, 
i^ to be indulged in some few harmless whims, as 
it often happens (in a way which perhaps it may be 
impossible for all vibrations and vibratiuncuias ia 
the world to account for) that obscure, and even 
in themselves 4iseless speculations, lead to the 
discovery of evident and important truths. By the 
titles of some of Dr. Hartley's chapters, I promise 
myself great pleasure in the more intelligible parts 
of his works, and am determined in spite of all my 
difficulties, if I have time, to persevere to the end 
of it. Do you know any thing of Mrs. Cockburn s 
works? Or do you know any thing of a Mi%. 
Charlotte Lennox, who is publishing by subscrip- 
tion r One or two of her poems were printed in the 
last Magazine. For the edification of some of my ^a^Jju^ , 
young friends, we read one of them on the art of 
coquetry, at which they were much scandalized. 
The poetry is uncommonly correct, but the doctrine 
indeed by no means to be admired. . It is intolerably 
provoking. to see people who really appear to have 
a genius, apply it to such idle unprofitable purposes. 
I admire your serenity amidst the rains and winds 
of November, with a warm coach over your head ; 
but what do you think of wayfaring people who 
must trudgefiirough a dirty world on footP^^-i-Why 

thev 
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^jhey cert^nly ougbt to be very thankful they hare 
ije^t to walk on. I am become extremely valorous, 
and defy all kind of weather by the assistance ci 
what till this winter I used to look at with great 
eonteo^pi; a long riding hood ; this is a great hami- 
liation to my vanity, and I begin to be under some 
sort of appreliension that in another yebt I shall 
want spfcctacles*. Be so good in your next to 
explain the puiszle you sent me^ for it is absolutely 
beyond the reach of my ca|%acity to &iaA out 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER^ 

Piccadilly, Dvc. 17 f 1750. 

Here we are still, dear Miss Carter, and 
I begin to have great hopes we shall not remove 
from this familiar house, and this sociable friendly 
quartei:, till the primroses of April invite us to 
Cuddesden. My Lord has j^ successor yet 
named f , and if that sucoessor should not perversely 

* She lived, however, to her SSHb year without ever using 
them. 

t To the rectory of St. James^ Piccadilly, which the Bishop 
resigned, together with h» stall at Durham^ for the deanery 
of 5t. Paul's*. 

set 
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set his heart upon turning us out of doors dh^ectly, 
it does really seem rational enough that we should 
stay on a few months longer, especially as there is 
a very happy reason that would make long jumbles 
particularly unfit for Lady Grey^ and that will 
make one particularly wish to be near her. You 
will, I am sure, be much pleased with the thoughts 
of such a one as her brinmnsj an heir to such a 
family. 'Tis a happiness which her calm and re- 
signed temper never suffered her to be anxious 
about, but surely there is a prospect of its being a 
great one, since I think any children of her's would 
be educated in a very different way from the fine 
folks of this world, and consequently be of more 
use in it, and their beings more valuable. Alas! 
how many come into the world for no purpose at 
all, or indeed worse than none, only to be con- 
temptible, wretched, and mischievous. There is 
however, a little rising generation that I contem- 
plate with pleasure, as I know three or tour excel- 
lent mothers of future Dukes and Earls, that take 
the most serious care of their large little families. 
I spent yesterday evening with two young Coun- 
tesses, and was delighted to hear them comparing 
the tempers and capacities of their children, and 
bow they read their book, and said their catechisms. 
Dp not suspect me of having ever got so far in 
Dr. Hartley as the vibratiommcidcttinetto^ ; I only 
. VQI.. I, , B b rea4 
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read the most taking title pages ,* and in the second 
\talume I am sure you will find many things to be 
charqfied with, and many a hint that is big with in- 
finite and noble meditations ; but at the same time 
you will find some so very liable to do mischief 
among wrong headed, or wrong hearted people, 
that you will not be sorry they are so hedged round 
from common view with thorny and insuperable 
difficulties. I mentioned this book rather as a 
school of Excellent thoughts than a complete thing 
in itself, like what the painters call a studio, a heap 
of sketches, some of them very strange, that well 
studied might produce the most admirable pieces. 

Mr. Richardson has been so good as to call on 
us twice. Pray send me in mere hints your idea 
of the good and agreeable man, whom every body 
wants him to draw, but he must resolutely refuse 
to fight a duel — how thfen must he shew (without 
-romantic adventures, or a red coat, which must 
not be neither) his fighting bravery ? When I say 
hints, I mean such as these — ^^firm — ^gobdnatured — 
passionate— perverse mistress— friendly — &c. &c* 
or as much more detaill6 as you please. 

Pray who and what is Miss Mulso * ? She writes 
very well, and corresponds with you and Mr. 

* Well known, and much respected afterwards under the 
name of Mrs. Chapone. Her Letters have been published 
lately, 

Richardsoiu 
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Richardson. I honour her, and want to kiiow 
more about her. I wish most violently you was in 
town, for I have set my whole heart upon the 
success of the Rambler (what a noble paper his 
last upon death) and you could talk more per- 
suasively to the author than any body. Mr. Cave 
complains of him fpr not admitting correspondents > 
this does mischief. In the main I think he is to be 
applauded for it. But why then does he not write 
now and then on the living manners of the times ? — 
The stage, — the follies and fashions. I had a long 
battle about him t'other night. The people of the 
world who most want the improvement of such a 
paper might convey to them, are all such perversi 
egri fanciulli, that they must indeed have aspersi 
di soavi liquore gl'orti del vaso, or they will never 
drink down the cordial. If he could get Lord 
Chesterfield * to write one small paper for him — • 
But I say all this with fear and trembling, for after 
all he is the best judge of his own schemes* 
Humour and the manners of the world* are not 
his fort. 

♦ Lord Chesterfield and Dr. Johnson were not likely to 
have much friendly communication ; Johnson's admirable 
Letter to hira in answt^r to his recommendation of his diction- 
ary is sufficiently known. 
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Do not you rejoice in the pumic infamy of that 
villainous forger Lauder * ? 

I do really now wish you would write a cheerful 
paper to the Rambler. Whether on Christmas 
merriment as laudable ; and the town madness, and 
that ot the age of continual joyless dissipation as 
illaudable— or on the hoops of these days, com- 
pare I with those of the Tatlers, &c. and so on all 
^orts of caps, bonnets, aigrettes, coloured capu- 
chins, &c. &c. &c. on drums — on the improvement, 
and misuse of the stage, and the French comedies 
lannoyantesy — or on any thing or nothing. 

Adieu ! this is most unconscionably long, but it 
must moreover carry you all pur best wishes of a 
Icheeriul Christmas and happy new year, and many 
of both to you and all your taniily. 

* The discovery of Lauder's forgery Concerning tke trans- 
lation of Paradise Lost from the Latin, ovving to the acute- 
nesji uf the late Bishop Douglas. Johnson had in some degree 
countenanced Lauder, but he was a map of prejudice; 1^# 
hated Milton's political principles, and wished to degrade hiS( 
poetry. 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. ^ 

Deal, Dec. 28, 1750, \ 
I 
I GREATLY rcjoice, clear Miss Talbot, to 
find you persevere in so agreeable a manner of 
spending your time, ^nd whh you perfect good 
health and good spirits to enjoy a cheerful Christmas. 
J exti'emely honour your detence of the Rambler, 
and heartUy wish it was in my power to give him 
ai>y asaktance, but you have much too high an 
opinion of my capacity, as you wjill be convinced 
by the nonsensical thing I enclose, merely to shew 
you that I had rather make an imperfect attempt 
than seem t;o decline making ^ny at all. 
; Did I never tell you any thing about Miss 
Mulso? O but I will, for she seems to be a person 
worthy your inquiry. Mr. Duncombe procured 
me.tljte pleasure of her acquaintance during the 
race week we were ^ Canterbury, and I found her 
even more amiable than he had represented ; she 
has an uncommon solidity and exactness of under- 
standing, I was greatly charmed with her, and saw 
her as often as I could in the short time I was in 
Canterbury. I have since received two Letters 
voj.. le , V . C .jC ' from 
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from her: and Mr. Duncombc has promised tp 
shew me those she wrote to Mr. Richardson ; he 
very kindly often gives me accounts of the clever 
people that fall in hi* way. He is dn ingenious 
goodnatured man, and I love him so well, that I 
cannot for the life of me help wishing he was so 
happy as to be acquainted with yoq, for he has 
cjuite an enthusiastic fondness for m^rit. 

One cannot help rejoicing in thd prospect of 
jfuch a character as Lady Grey's being perpetuated 
beyond the present generation, the only view ift 
which the least solicitude about ^n heir appears t6 
be in any degree reasonable.— As to my hero, I 
do not think it is possible for meto think or say anjf 
thing which Mr. Richardson, who thinks of more 
^in^ aind says more about tbein tbaa afty body, 
has fiot thought of before me ; orie distinguishing 
part of his character however must be an absolute 
superiority to fake glory and false shame, ih6 gr^at 
^hare of virtue, a steady opposition to the false 
maxims of the world in essential points, and fi 
perfectly goodnatured compliahde in trifles. Adieu I 
memy many happy tie^ ylear$ to you; 
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